The  Editor* 8  Notebook 


PRESS  IS  PEOPLE’S  AUDITOR 

Taken  jront  The  Editor^a  Notebook  by  John  S.  Knight 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Netca,  Saturday,  July  21. 


“  .  .  .  probably  the  most  useful  service 
which  a  newspaper  can  perform  is  to 
safeguard  the  public  interest. 

“This  vast  responsibility  involves  alert 
and  intelligent  reporting  of 
public  affairs,  unwavering 
support  of  constructive 
efforts  to  build  a  better 
community,  diligent  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  operations  of 
government  at  every  level, 
and  comprehensive  inves¬ 
tigations  of  chicanery  and 
injustice.” 

“From  the  mightiest 
metropolitan  dailies  to  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Mt. 

Dora,  Fla.,  today’s  editors 
are  guarding  the  public 
interest  while  resisting  powerful  pres¬ 
sures  and  acts  of  retaliation. 

“In  Reading,  Pa.,  the  Times  and  the 
Eagle  this  month  unveiled  large-scale 
gambling  obviously  being  conducted  in 
connivance  with  the  city’s  auth.orities.” 

“In  Florida,  Reporter  Steve  Trumbull 
of  the  Miami  Herald  is  showing  up  un¬ 
scrupulous  land  developers  who  adver¬ 
tise  wilderness  areas  without  any  visible 


improvements  as  ^paradises  for  retire¬ 
ment’  ...” 

“The  Herald  stories  will  result  in  a  full- 
scale  investigation  by  the  state  of 
Florida  ...” 

“In  Illinois,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  broke  the  story 
of  the  biggest  swindle  in 
the  state’s  history. 

“It  is  the  now  famous 
Hodge  case,  the  incredible 
saga  of  a  state  auditor  who 
lived  it  up  with  nearly 
$800,000  he  appropriated 
from  the  public  till.” 
(Since  then  the  misappro¬ 
priations  have  soared  to 
more  than  $1,500,000.) 

“.  .  .  the  newspaper, 
conceding  whatever  faults  you  may  have 
in  mind,  is  your  best  protection  against 
corruption,  tyranny  and  injustice. 

“The  newspaper,  by  upholding  what 
it  believes  to  be  right  and  opposing  what 
it  deems  to  be  wrong,  creates  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  our  problems  which  is  the  first 
step  toward  their  ultimate  solution. 

“Government  has  become  so  huge  that 
it  needs  an  ‘outside  auditor.’ 

“This  the  press  can  be  ” 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  INDEPENDENT  Netcttpaper 

John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 


THE 

SACRAMENTO  BEE 


WITH  a  daily  circulation  now  up- 
wards  of  140,000,  the  Sacramento 
Bee  has  just  installed  the  most  modern  print¬ 
ing  equipment  available  to  meet  expanding 
requirements.  It’s  the  latest  SCOTT  Extra 
High-Speed  Press,  of  course,  with  many  new 
features  that  set  advanced  standards  of 
performance. 

This  press  is  comprised  of  six  units,  one  pair 
of  3-to-2  ratio  folders  of  our  latest  improved 
design,  with  enclosed  gears,  forced  feed  oiling 
system,  folded  edge  forward  delivery,  three 


Speeds  produclion  to  match 
its  growing  circulation 


single  reverse  drives,  one  double  reverse  drive, 
three  color  plate  cylinders  and  eight  built-in, 
extra-color  fountains,  each  four  pages  wide. 
All  units  are  driven  by  individual  motors. 

From  inking  to  folding  and  delivery,  this 
SCOTT  Extra  High-Speed  Press  reflects  a 
sound  basic  design  constandy  improved  and 
refined. 


WALTER  scon  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 
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BALTINORE  GOES 
“OVER  THE  TOP!" 


Plant  expansion  for  first  seven  months 
of  1956  greater  than  entire  year  of  1955! 

July  was  the  month  that  made  history  in  Baltimore — big  history — business 
history — and,  we  add  with  pardonable  pride,  button-bustin’  history.  For  July  saw 
Baltimore’s  1956  plant  expansion  figures  exceed  all  of  1955! 

And  as  Baltimore  goes,  so  go  the  Sunpapers.  For  each  of  the  past  37  months, 
our  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  figures  have  gone  up — and  up — and  up.  Our 
advertising  leadership  has  kept  pace  with  these  soaring  circulation  figures.  We 
invite  you  to  go  and  grow  along  with  Baltimore  and  the  Sunpapers. 


ComU^d  daily  circulation  401,805  . .  .  Sunday  322,240 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scortt,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
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THE  CLIMATE  IS  RIGHT  FOR  TESTING!  i 


SPRINGFIELD  -  capital  city  of  Illinois  and  heart 
of  this  great  state  —  offers  ideal  conditions  for  a 
successful  market  test  of  your  product.  The  11- 
county  Springfield  market  is  a  rich  market ...  a  fresh 
market. ..a  growing  market. ..a  diversified  market. 
Agriculture,  industry,  state  and  federal  payrolls 
contribute  to  a  vast  reservoir  of  buying  power. 

Spread  your  wings  in  Springfield.  Test  your  product 
...prove  your  product ...  with  Springfield’s  domi- 
nant  sales  medium  — 

3ll(iunis  State  au^  Iveijister 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspopert 
Covering  the  "Hometown"  Morkets  of  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern 
Illinois  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  and  San  Diego,  California  ...  all 
the  Local  News  plus  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WE  ST  -  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


says  Mr.  (owner 

Allied  Sales  Com- 

POt'Yf 

“There  are  no  two  ways  about  it!  We  need  advertising 
and  merchaiidising  support  from  the  Roanoke  news¬ 
papers.  National  brands  today  must  have  pre-selling 
to  compete  with  other  advertised  brands." 

The  Roanoke  newspapers  dominate  the  entire  16 
county  Roanoke  market  area.  No 
other  newspapers  have  significant 
coverage. 

Wrifo  for  now  feldor  dotcribing  tho 
Roonoko  Morkof  Dovolepmonf  Plan  lot 
SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY 
National  ropresontativos 


lfXb«r 

SU-T" 


ROANOKI.^^^^ 

mmmn  masm^  ^ 
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I  I 

i  By  Hoy  H.  Copperud  f 

I  Ah,  Fame!  | 

g  Among  the  more  mysterious  aspects  of  a  mysterious  g 
g  business  is  the  rationale  of  bylines.  Q 

E  The  general  assumption  is  that  a  story  is  bylined  be-  g 
I  cause  of  its  excellence,  and  now  and  then  there  is  some-  y 
M  thing  to  this.  A  researcher  into  the  subject,  however,  S 
E  would  quickly  note  that  bylines  are  more  often  associated  g 
1  with  wordage  than  with  excellence.  g 

1  Further  research  would  show  that  there  are  about  as  B 
m  many  schools  of  thought  on  bylines  as  there  are  editors.  B 
I  Some  papers  use  no  bylines  at  all,  on  the  reasoning  that  g 
B  if  some  other  paper  learned  the  names  of  the  writers  of  | 
I  its  wonderful  stories,  they  would  quickly  be  hired  away.  S 
I  Papers  at  the  other  extreme  are  peppered  with  bylines,  g 
I  Sometimes  this  species  of  fame  is  awarded  as  a  sub-  J 
B  stitute  for  specie.  g 

M  The  natural  habitat  of  the  byline  seems  to  be  the  sports  a 
B  section.  The  mangiest  sparrow  cannot  fall  in  the  world  g 
B  of  sport  but  what  the  chronicler  of  the  episode  is  promi-  g 
g  nently  identified  for  an  enchanted  readership.  This  state  M 
S  of  affairs  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  legend  that  sports  g 
B  writing,  by  and  large,  is  more  “creative"  than  the  writing  Ei 
H  of  other  kinds  of  news.  3 

B  ♦  *  ♦  § 

g  If  a  byline  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  enough  wordage  g 
E  will  turn  the  trick.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  whether  = 
a  the  story  is  paralyzingly  dull,  or  composed  largely  of  ex-  g 
g  tracts  from  a  report  or  of  lists  of  names.  g 

0  Ever  seen  a  byline  on  a  one-,  two-,  or  three-paragraph  g 
g  story,  no  matter  how  bright  or  witty?  Neither  have  I.  J 
S  Nowhere  does  humor  have  such  a  low  value  as  in  the  g 
B  newsroom.  Yet  editors  wonder  why  their  jiapers  are  so  I 
p  lifeless.  | 

B  It  seems  to  me  that  editors  often  throw  away  a  powerful  g 
B  incentive  by  inept  decisions  on  bylines,  or  by  reserving  g 
j  them,  as  is  .so  common,  for  long-winded  yarns.  Since  most  3 
J  reporters  aspire  to  bylines,  this  approach  is  bound  to  en-  B 
1  courage  long-windedness.  B 

S  I  ha%’e  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  a  g 
B  good  idea  to  allow  reporters  to  make  their  own  decisions  g 
g  on  bylines.  The  editor,  of  course,  could  still  place  bylines  g 
g  himself  on  worthy  stories  whose  authors  were  too  modest  p 
g  to  identify  their  own  wares.  g 

y  I  doubt  that  this  .system  would  result  in  any  undesirable  g 
g  rash  of  bylines.  It  might  easily  stimulate  better  writing,  g 
^  at  no  extra  charge.  Trying  it  out  for  a  month  or  so,  at  g 
any  rate,  could  do  no  harm.  Editors  might  learn  some-  S 
n  thing  from  pondering  why  reporters  used  their  bylines  g 
|g  on  particular  stories;  that  is,  they  might  search  for  and  g 
g  learn  to  recognize  good  qualities  they  are  overlooking  now.  g 

g  *  *  ♦  B 

y  John  Gunther,  in  his  fa.scinating  Inxide  Africa,  tells  B 
B  about  the  practice  of  South  African  newspapers:  g 

g  “Some  news  stories  carry  not  only  the  signature  but  g 
m  the  home  address  of  the  writer.  I  have  never  seen  this  B 
g  oddity  elsewhere,  and  never  heard  a  satisfactory  explana-  g 
B  tion  for  it.  Perhaps  it  gives  the  writer  an  added  sense  g 
B  of  responsibility.  At  any  rate  any  reader  who  dislikes  a  g 
B  story  knows  where  to  find  its  author  after  office  hours.”  g 
0  Another  strike  again.st  South  Africa.  B 
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No.  66  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


Speaking  Of  Editorials, 
Here’s  One  Of  The  Best 


W.  M.  Hetherington,  editor  of  the  High¬ 
land  County  News  of  Sebring,  Fla.,  has 
just  published  an  editorial  that  we  like  so 
much  we  are  passing  it  along  to  the  readers 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Headed  “What  Does  A  Motion  Picture 
Theatre  Mean  To  Your  Community?”  the 
editorial  says,  in  part : 

“If  somebody  asked  you  to  recite  the  names 
of  let’s  say  20  people  that  you  associate 
with  motion  pictures,  it  isn’t  likely  that  the 
request  would  catch  you  unawares.  But 
even  if  your  list  were  60  or  80  names  long 
it  is  doubtful  that  it  would  include  the 
name  of  the  person  who  owns  or  operates 
your  local  theatre. 

“The  man  who  runs  your  local  picture 
house  is  essentially  a  retail  businessman. 
Like  other  merchants,  he  has  a  weekly  pay¬ 
roll  to  meet,  machinery  and  equipment  to 
maintain  and  replace ;  he’s  a  client  at  the 
bank,  advertises  his  wares  in  the  local 
press,  worries  about  the  influence  of 
weather  on  his  patronage,  and  hopes  his 
ledgers  will  show  a  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 


“It  has  been  said  there  is  no  bigger  bargain 
than  a  ticket  to  a  picture  house.  Consider, 
as  an  example,  the  fact  that  Hollywood 
pictures  shown  in  the  average  theatre  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year  cost  the  studios 
that  make  them  anywhere  from  40  million 
to  100  million  dollars  or  more.  And  it’s  a 
satisfying  thought  that  the  finest  of  these 
films  get  to  be  seen  by  audiences  in  the 
remotest  communities  as  well  as  by 
patrons  of  the  fancy  movie  palaces  in  the 
big  cities. 

“If  excursions  to  the  pictures  are  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  the  value  received,  there 
is  no  other  industry  in  the  world  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little  money. 

“Merchants  and  shopkeepers  don’t  have  to 
be  ardent  picture  fans  to  know  that  the 
movie  theatre  also  has  a  lot  to  do  with  keep¬ 
ing  the  business  wheels  rolling.  When 
people  go  to  the  pictures  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  goods  and  services  of 
other  commercial  establishments.  They 
shop  more  and  buy  more.  The  theatre  often 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  economic  well-being 
of  its  town.*  *  *” 


libe  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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{Advertisement) 


i^uu  (^nvin  C^oii 


Turned  Out  To  Be 
a  Good  Break 

We  had  a  water  main  break  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  Happened  early  in  the  morning — 
about  two  a.m.— and  the  first  thing 
most  of  us  knew  about  it  was  when  we 
tried  to  turn  on  the  faucets  and  noth¬ 
ing  came  out  but  a  hissing  noise. 

Nobody  was  inconvenienced  much 
though.  Repair  crew  went  right  to 
work — and  things  were  fixed  up  in 
jig  time. 

Incidentally,  the  water  company  got 
a  flood  of  payments  on  overdue  bills 
that  day.  Lots  of  “forgetful”  folks 
must  have  figiured  they  were  being 
warned! 

From  where  I  sit,  sometimes  our 
obligations  slip  our  minds.  Like  the 
responsibility  we  all  have  to  our  com¬ 
munities  ..  .to  see  that  our  neighbors 
enjoy  the  right  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  how  to  work,  how  to  vote, 
whether  or  not  to  enjoy  a  bottle  of 
beer.  Any  time  we  ‘"forget’*  we  owe 
this  right  to  others,  we  take  a  chance 
on  stopping  the  flow  of  tolerance  that 
makes  this  country  such  a  grand  place 
for  us  to  live  in. 


f)  ★  ★  ★ 

umn 


From  where  I  sit 
lu  Joe  Marsh 


Wordicise 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


SuFFixwiSE,  Madison  Avenue  is  driving  Robert  W.  Wells, 

,  Milwaukee  Journal  reporter,  crazy.  He  warns  in  the  August 
!  Harper's  Magazine  that  he’ll  bang  the  receiver  down  on  the  next 
telephonic  inquiry:  “Lunchwise.  how  are  you  fixed?”  He 
writes:  “There  are  various  theories  about  the  origination  of  the 
pervasive  noun  suffix  that  has  crept  across  the  land  from  its 
spawning  grounds  among  midtown  Manhattan  canyons.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  began,  as  so  many  things  do,  among  the  ' 

I  communications  ex|)erts — their  own  term — who  infest  Madison 
I  Avenue.  But  the  name  of  the  hero  who  turned,  ran  a  pudgy 
I  hand  through  his  crew  cut  and  softly  uttered  for  the  first  time 
the  word  ‘mediawise’  is  apparently  lost,  posterity  wise.  Though 
the  corruption’s  father  is  unknown,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
orphan  offspring  is  flourishing.  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  farmer 
remark.  ’Cropwise.  we  ain’t  had  enough  rain.’  but  1  am  expect¬ 
ing  to.  I  did  hear  a  waiter  say.  'Tipwise,  these  matinee  da\s 
are  for  the  h()ids.’  ”...  And  add  this  release:  “Westinghouse 
is  geared,  production-wise  and  plans-wise,  to - .” 

Spntpnceicise 

Manafcinic  Kflilor  Harry  J.  (Ironipe,  Ingletcaod  (dalif.)  Citizen. 
had  to  rope  with  this  one-sentenre,  multiple-idea  lead  submitted 
at  deadline  hy  the  local  “Y“;  “Clamp  Y  C'.onrad  will  have  electric 
power  hy  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  1957  camp  season  as 
a  result  of  the  approval  of  the  YMCiA  Board  of  Directors  of  a 
resolution  authorizing  Y  Camp  Chairman  Jim  Triilove  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  C.alifornia  Electric  Power  C.o.  guaranteeing 
the  payment  of  SI 500  per  year  eh-ctric  service  charge  as  CUimp  Y 
C.onrad's  share  of  the  S8.5.000  which  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  | 
cost  the  California  Electric  Power  C^o.  to  install  the  line.” 

I  Paragraphtrisp 

President-PuhlisluT  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr..  Tuha  Tribune,  anil 
City  F.ditor  Edwin  Enfjledow.  El  Paso  Times,  wrote  separate  series  of 
stories  about  their  ex|H-rience  of  streaking  nonstop  from  a  midwestern 
hise  to  England  in  HfM-ing  R-47  “.'stratojets”  of  the  II.  S.  Air  Force  in 
,  nine  hours.  .>0  minutes.  Airforce  officers  described  them  as  "rare  birds” 
because  few  civilians  have  made  ocean  hops  in  H-47s — Vern  Haiigland. 
AP  aviation  editor,  is  one  .  .  .  Rare,  too.  is  it  for  a  weekly  to  have  a 
foreign  correspondent,  hut  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  Citizen  does.  .A  staffer, 

I  Vince  Thorpi-.  was  awarded  a  Rotary  scholarship  for  a  year’s  study  at 
the  University  of  Romhay  and  is  writing  columns  from  "over  there.”  ... 
Sikes  Johnson  resigned  as  a  Dallas  Mews  reporter  to  write  more  novels 
after  selling  his  first.  "The  Hope  of  Refuge”  (Little,  Brown)  to  the 
movies  for  S.'iO.tKK).  .  .  .  Farmer  McCabe,  (harden  Grove.  Calif.,  who 
writes  a  ^  ill  Rogers  type  column  for  several  papers  in  his  state,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from  the  County  of  Orange.  .  .  .  H. 
Armand  deMasi,  assistant  to  the  Brooklyn  editor,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  returned  from  Italy,  where  the  Department  of  Italy. 
.American  Legion,  re-elected  him  National  Executive  Committeeman  and 
recommendeil  him  for  National  Vice  Commander. 

V  prsptcisp 

Take  all  words  said  or  unspoken. 

Fashion  them  so  they  will  express — 

Phrases  kind  enough  to  token — 

A  worthy  member  of  the  press! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 

Idpatcisp 

Thoma-  Horii'hy  Ferril  and  Helen  Ferril.  hushand-wife  editorial 
■  team  of  Denver's  Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  celebrated  the  %th  birthday 
of  Colorado’s  oldest  weekly  newspa|>er  and  the  fifth  of  a  whimsical 
j  subscription  idea.  .As  race  borses  have  the  same  birthday,  they  decided 
it  would  help  bookkeeping  if  all  their  subscriptions  had  the  same  and 
!  all  now  come  due  May  1,  the  Herald’s  birthday  .  .  .  Glenn  Thompson, 

I  new  executive  editor,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  favors  a  “fish  bowl”  rather 
1  than  an  "ivory  tower”  office  and  has  moved  to  a  glass  enclosure  near 
I  the  news  room.  “Intimacy’s  a  big  help  in  getting  out  a  newspaper,”  he 
.  j  remarked  in  his  Dixie  drawl  .  .  .  The  New  England  Printer  and  Lithog- 
1  rapher  rejiorts:  "The  new  Linofilm  sets  15  columns  per  minute.” 


.  .  .  TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT 
LONG  ISLAND*  &  STATEN  ISLAND, 
THEN  FOCUS  YOUR  SIGHTS  ON  A 


.  1 

LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS 

261,895 


LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 


STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 


ABC  Publisher's  Srolements— 1st  Quarter  1956 


Market  estimates  fram  Sales  Management 
‘Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 


7  BILLION 

DOLLAR 

MARKET! 

The  net  effective  buying  income  of  this  fabulous 
market  reached  an  estimated  $7,2 1 3, 1 78.00 
in  1 955  ...  an  increase  of  80  Ve  since  1 947. 

Compare  this  with  the  6*/#  decrease  for  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  during  this  same  period. 

Retail  Sales  too,  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island 
have  soared  each  year  showing  an  estimated 
increase  of  1  20*4  since  1947  against  a  32*4 
for  the  3  other  counties  comprising  of  New  York  City. 

Newspaper  circulation  trends  also  deserve  closer 
scrutiny  . . .  On  Long  Island  *  1 955  vs  1 954 
the  circulation  gain  of  ALL  7  New  York  City 
newspapers  COMBINED  was  only  837,  white 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and  the  Long  Island 
Star-Journal  showed  an  increase  of  over  30  times 
this  figure,  28,395  gain  to  be  exact! 

These  are  sound  reasons  for  re-evaluating 
advertising  schedules  to  receive  full  benefit  of 
potential  sales  through  New  York  City  Newhouse 
Newspapers  in  this  most  desirable  market. 

The  combined  circulations  of  The  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  The  Long  Island  Star-Journal  and  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  has  reached  a  new  high  of: 
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editorial 


Watchdog  Committee 

t^OUR  YEARS  ago  the  Democratic  campaign  platform  stated:  “We 
*  will  continue  to  press  strongly  for  world-wide  freedom  in  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  news  .  . 

The  Repuhlicart  platform  said:  “We  pledge  not  to  infringe  by 
censorship  or  gag  order  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  know  what  their 
government  is  doing.” 

The  platforms  from  the  two  forthcoming  political  conventions 
\\  ill  undoubt(*dlv  hav'e  something  to  say  on  these  same  issues,  but  we 
don’t  know  what.  In  retrospect  these  “planks”  are  pretty  high-sound¬ 
ing  words.  They  don’t  necessarily  call  for  continuing  action. 

The  Republicans  can  claim  credit  for  President  Eisenhower’s 
action  in  modifving  the  Executive  Order  of  his  predecessor  which 
permitted  almost  every  government  department  to  classify  informa¬ 
tion  with  vars  ing  degrees  of  secrecy  labels.  That  was  a  good  step  in 
line  with  the  Party  platform,  but  the  follow-up  was  lacking  so  that 
secrecy  in  official  Washington  under  the  present  Administration  has 
been  almost  as  rampant  as  tinder  previous  .administrations.  In  fact, 
some  new  twists  have  been  addetl,  such  as  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Information. 

The  most  important  development  in  Washington  in  the  area  of 
freedom  of  information  has  been  the  activities  of  the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee.  Oedit  here  goes  to  a  Democratic-controlled  House  under 
which  the  committee  was  appointe<l  rather  than  to  the  .\dministra- 
tion,  but  it  took  two  and  a  half  years  to  get  around  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Moss  Committee  has  been  the  closest  thing 
this  couutrv  has  ever  had  to  a  “w'atchdog  committee”  or  a  “people’s 
advocate”  to  tear  down  the  curtains  of  secrecv.  Its  members  anti  its 
staff  tleserve  the  highest  commendation  of  all  news  media  for  a  dif¬ 
ficult  job  well  done. 

The  committee  was  not  successful  in  all  respects.  But  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  some  changes  in  the  information  policies  of  some  government 
departments.  It  has  put  all  go\crnmcnt  agencies  on  record  as  to  their 
information  policies  against  which  their  future  actions  can  be  mea¬ 
sured.  For  the  first  time  in  historv,  news  men  have  had  a  place  to  file 
their  complaints  against  unwarranted  official  secrecv  with  some  as¬ 
surance  that  the  case  would  be  heard. 

.\bove  all,  the  Moss  Committee  has  been  completely  nou-partisan 
in  its  work.  Secrecv  and  fretxlom  of  information  have  not  become 
political  footballs.  The  right  of  the  people  to  know  w'hat  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  has  been  a  guiding  principle. 

This  committee  should  be  continued.  It  was  chartered  bv  the 
chairman  of  the  Coverument  Operations  (’ommittee  as  a  special  sub¬ 
committee  until  the  end  of  the  84th  Camgress.  It  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
chartered  for  the  85th  Congress.  It  should  be  made  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  House.  Such  action  might  w'cll  be  the  subject  for 
some  of  those  high-sounding  words  in  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
platforms  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

There  is  beginning  to  take  shape  some  badly  needed  ground 
rules  for  government  information  policies.  For  too  long  the  release  of 
official  information  has  been  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  many 
departmental  heads.  The  subject  of  w'hat  their  government  is  doing 
is  too  important  to  the  American  people  to  be  piTinitted  to  be  hidden 
behind  various  degrees  of  censorship  and  secrecy.  A  pi'imanent 
“w'atchdog  committee”  is  needed. 
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Thy  icord  i«  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  f 

a  light  unto  my  path,  ' 
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For  5  W'^s  And  How 

To  THE  Editor:  Can’t  help 
myself.  As  an  ex-reporter  I 
must  reply  to  your  article  on  the 
Schappers.  (July  28,  page  22.) 
Sure,  the  jump  from  reporter 
to  PR  is  a  big  hurdle.  But 
would  it  not  be  better  PR  to 
give  reporters  the  five  “W’s” 
and  the  “How”  rather  than  tel¬ 
ling  ’em  how  tough  the  jump  is. 
And,  by  the  way,  objectivity  is 
a  tool  of  the  honest  PR  pro- 
giam. 

James  P.  Foijiy 
Plumbing  Fixtures 
Manufacturers  Ass’n, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


S€ilisfied  Ad  User 

To  THE  Editor:  I’m  very 
happy  to  report  that  my  new 
))osition  came  about  through  a 
classified  ad  I  placed  in  your 
excellent  magazine.  After  run¬ 
ning  the  ad  twice  I  had  near¬ 
ly  20  po.sitions  to  choose  from 
and  most  were  just  what  I 
wanted. 

Robert  E.  Christmyer 
Copy  Desk, 

Jawrutoivv  (N.  Y.) 

Post -Journal. 


If  riters^  Opinions 

To  THE  Editor:  Dorothy 
Thompson  would  have  readers  of 
her  column  (July  20)  believe 
that  newspapermen  should  not 
express  their  opinions  collec¬ 
tively. 

She  complains  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  convention,  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  ranging  from  support  of 
the  steelworkers  to  urging  an 
increase  in  the  hiring  of  Negro 
newspaper  employes. 

The  guild  “commits”  (her 
word)  its  members  to  putting 
in  a  full  day’s  work  for  a  full 
day’s  pay;  it  “commits”  its 
members  to  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  standards  of  writing 
and  reporting  conduct;  it  “com¬ 
mits”  its  members  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race  and  to  human  values. 
It  does  not  “commit”  them  to 
holding  one  opinion,  and  no 
other,  or  to  holding  no  opinion. 

It  was  precisely  the  vacuum¬ 
headed  newsman,  the  man  with¬ 
out  an  expressed  opinion  and 
the  man  who  cared  little  for  the 
“prevailing  winds”  of  current 
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thought,  who  was  responsible 
for  letting  one  faction  of  the 
New  York  Guild  in  its  early 
days  steal  the  vote  of  which 
Miss  Thompson  complains. 

There  are  Guildsmen  who  hold 
prejudices;  there  are  Guilds¬ 
men  who  hold  responsible,  ma¬ 
ture  opinions.  In  neither  case 
should  these  opinions  or  preju¬ 
dices  influence  the  writing  and 
reporting  of  the  current  scene. 
The  good  reporter  and  editor 
recognize  that  and  are  true  to 
it  in  their  daily  work. 

Robert  Greenberg 

Chairman, 

Chicago  Daily  News  Unit, 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild. 


Helpful 

To  THE  Editor:  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  E&P.,  (July  14, 
19.56)  on  its  current  pre.senta- 
tion  of  material  affecting  news¬ 
paper  management. 

I  think  the  article  by  Roland 
L.  Hicks  of  Pennsvlvania  State 
University  on  double  billing  is 
a  most  helpful  presentation  of 
a  troublesome  problem.  The  Q 
&  A  Panel  on  departmental 
costs  (July  28)  is  excellent. 

Frank  Thayer 
Professor  of  Journalism, 

Univ.  of  Wi.sconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 


^Banged  OuF 

To  THE  Editor:  You  quoted 
Henry  Schapper  as  saying  that 
“They  believe  that  because  they 
are  experienced  newsmen  and 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  press  releases  for  so  many 
years  that  they  can  just  ‘bang 
them  out.’  x  x  x.” 

To  that  I  would  simply  like 
to  say  that  being  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  releases  is  cer¬ 
tainly  justifiable  reason  for 
making  any  newsman  think  he 
could  just  hang  out  the  same 
stuff.  Clearly,  mo.st  releases 
must  give  newsmen  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  were  just  “banged 
out”,  else  why  would  they  think 
that? 

Mr.  Schapper  also  said  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between 
making  news  and  reporting 
news.  In  saying  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  puts  his  finger 
on  the  greatest  weakness  of  PR 
men  today:  they  try  to  make 
news  instead  of  reporting  news. 


.K  PR  man  doesn’t  have  to 
make  news.  His  company  does 
that.  The  PR  man  should  be  a 
newsman,  a  “company-paid 
newsman,”  but  a  newsman 
nonetheless.  He  should  be  a 
newsman  whose  beat  takes  in 
the  affairs  of  his  company. 
From  that  beat  he  should  put 
into  copy  the  good-story  ma¬ 
terial  he  finds,  just  as  any 
other  reporter  does. 

Newsmen  long  for  the  day 
when  PR  men  will  try  to 
acquire  a  sense  of  objectivity 
and  stop  trying  to  see  how 
great  a  bulk  of  paper  they  can 
send  out. 

Emile  L.  Genest 

Editor, 

Thouiaxton  (Conn.)  Erprexs. 


Marne  Plate 

To  THE  Editor:  “Editorial 
Workshop”  should  be — but  pat¬ 
ently  i.sn’t  —  required  reading 
for  your  caption  writers. 

In  his  column  (July  14)  Mr. 
Copperud  correctly  defines  as 
nameplate  (and  not  masthead) 
the  front-page  banner  cariying 
a  newspaper’s  name. 

Then  in  the  subsequent  week’s 
issue,  a  photo  appears  showing 
a  nameplate  being  placed  in  a 
cornerstone.  But  your  caption 
labeled  it  a  masthead  .  .  . 

Robert  J.  Ji:ppe 
British  Overseas 
Airways  Corp., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Whatever  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  faults,  no  one  has  found 
him  given  to  truculence,  self- 
righteou.sness  or  prettiness  in 
argument.  —  New  York  Times. 

• 

The  Andrea  Doria,  fathoms 
deep  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
holds  all  his  possessions  except 
two  holy  medals,  8,000  lire,  and 
his  sense  of  rumor.  —  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post. 

• 

He  is  a  retried  executive  of 
General  Motors.  —  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Star-Journal. 


His  religious  ethics,  his  phi¬ 
losophies  of  life,  his  teaching 
to  youth — all  add  to  his  un¬ 
usual  tale  of  rage  to  riches. — 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 


His  decorations  include  the 
Bronx  Star  with  an  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster.  —  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 
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Do  you  ever  have  to  meet  dreadlines 


Ebf  XctP  times 
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Deadlines  can  become  dreadlines  when  greatly  needed  facta  are  hard  to  find. 

Why  not  speed  up  your  research  —  and  slow  down  the  pressure  —  by 
having  The  New  York  Times  Index  do  most  of  the  work  for  you? 

Twice  a  month,  a  new  issue  of  The  Index  brings  you  over  20,000  facts 
about  people  and  events  in  the  news 

. . .  arranged  for  quick  reference  under  thousands  of  different  subject 
and  geographical  headings 

. . .  with  each  item  dated  and  keyed  so  you  can  quickly  locate  the  full 
story  in  your  file  of  The  New  York  Times,  or  maybe  find  it  in  your  own 
newspaper  or  some  other  publication  you  keep  on  file 

. . ,  with  thousands  of  events  summarized,  so  thoroughly  in  many  cases 
that  your  research  is  ended  then  and  there. 

If  your  staff  has  not  been  using  this  time-saving  service,  why  not  have 
us  start  sending  you  the  twice-a-month  Index  right  away?  At  a  cost  of 
only  $50,  you  can  have  a  full  year’s  service  (24  issues)  plus  a  copy  of  the 
1956  Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  to  be  published  next  spring.  Or  you  can 
have  the  twice-a-month  issues  alone  for  $35  a  year. 

In  accepting  either  offer,  you’ll  be  giving  a  big  assist  to  your  writers 
and  research  people.  Send  your  order  in  today. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX  S29  West  kSrd  street.  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Editors  Don’t  Follow  Pattern 
In  Rule  on  TV  Participation 


Policies  Range  from  Objection 
To  Permission  in  Special  Cases 


Now,  we  feel  that  if  a  reporter 
participates  in  a  television  or 
radio  show  that  produces  news, 
he  should  not  be  paid  by  a  spon¬ 
sor  for  doing  that  which  he  is 
being  paid  by  the  Times  to  do — 
report  that  news.  However,  on 


we  do  not  consider  it  improper 
for  the  man  to  accept  payment 
by  a  sponsor  or  producer. 
When  it  became  obviou.s  that 
Miss  Rountree  was  “employ¬ 
ing”  the  reporters  at  “Press 
Conference”  to  obtain  and 
gather  information  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  themselves,  as  it  were, 
we  asked  Anthony  Lewis  to  re¬ 
turn  the  check  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sjwnsor.  In 
turn,  so  that  he  would  not  lose 
out,  we  reimbursed  him  for  the 
same  amount. 

{Cnntintied  on  page  oD) 


Metropolitan  newspapers  and  wire  services  have  al¬ 
most  as  many  difierent  policies  with  respect  to  members 

of  their  staffs  appearing  on  sponsored  television  programs  shows  where  his  function  i.< 
which  might  generate  news  as  there  are  programs  on  which  little  more  than  that  of  “actor”, 

The  ratio  is  roughlv  3  to  1  for  those  organizations  that  3  Press  Associations  Differ 

permit  such  appearances  with  various  cpialifications  to  those 

who  object  to  it  or  do  not  permit  it. 

Because  of  the  many  editorials  .  ,  ,  , 

public  ofticials  and  the  public. 


in  newspapers  which  were  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  recently  introduced 
“Press  Conference”  program, 
and  of  Attorney  General  Brown¬ 
ell  for  withholding  an  important 
news  announcement  in  order  to 
break  it  at  that  time,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  change  of  format  for 
the  program  and  elimination  of 
the  news  break  retiuirement 
( E&P,  June  30,  page  49,  and  July 
7,  page  6),  Editor  &  Publisher 
queried  44  newspapers  and  wire 
services  with  this  que.stion; 

“What  is  the  policy  of  your 
organization  with  respect  to 
staff  members  in  Washington 
appearing  for  pay  on  commer¬ 
cially-sponsored  network  tele¬ 
vision  programs  of  this  kind? 
How  about  local  TV  programs 
in  your  own  city?” 

The  32  replies  varied  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

•  2  newspapers  are  reap¬ 
praising  their  policy  as  a  result 
of  the  “Press  Conference”  inci¬ 
dent,  and  one  is  contemplating 
.such  reappraisal. 

•  8  object  to  such  appear¬ 
ances. 

•  1  will  not  permit  it  during 
an  election  year. 

•  23  permit  such  appear¬ 
ances  under  various  rules. 

•  12  require  invitations  to  be 
cleared  with  the  home  office 


or  reflect  credit  on  the  news¬ 
paper. 

•  Of  those  who  answered  the 
question  about  local  appear¬ 
ances,  8  said  they  do  not  permit 
it  on  locally-sponsored  shows, 
and  9  feel  local  appearances  are 
all  right  with  some  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Reviewing  Policies 

Comments  from  two  newspa¬ 
pers  which  are  reviewing  their 
policies  and  a  third  which  feels 
it  may  become  necessary  fol¬ 
low: 

James  S.  Pope,  Executive 
Editor,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times:  What  we  have 
begun  is  a  penetrating  reap¬ 
praisal  of  policy  on  the  whole 
question  of  commercialized  TV 
appearances  by  staff  members. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  leave  it 
pretty  much  up  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  man,  but  we  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  tighten  that  up.  We 
do  not  permit  local  staffers  to 
be  on  commercial  shows. 


Reimbursement  Made 

Turner  Catledge,  Managing 
Editor,  New  York  Times:  When 
a  man  is  approached  about  ap¬ 
pearing  on  a  particular  show, 
he  checks  with  us  if  he’s  inter¬ 
ested.  W’e  pa.ss  on  it  at  that 


Associated  Press  Policy 

Frank  Starzel,  General 
Manager,  As.sociated  Press: 
Our  policy  and  practice  respect¬ 
ing  appearances  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  on  television  shows  are  the 
same  as  those  governing  any 
outside  activity,  including  writ¬ 
ing  for  periodical  or  book  pub¬ 
lication,  lecture  tours,  luncheon 
or  dinner  speeches,  and  the  like. 
Our  first  and  primary  concern 
is  the  reputation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  with  the  reading 
and  listening  public  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  and  factual  news  re¬ 
porter.  Any  activity  which 
might  raise  doubts,  either  rea- 
.sonably  or  unreasonably,  as  to 
our  fairness  or  honesty  in  re¬ 
porting  must  be  avoided.  We  do 
not  presume  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  integrity  of  any  such 
project. 

A  staff  member  is  required 
to  obtain  advance  approval 
before  engaging  in  any  such 
activity.  When  there  is  a  doubt 
about  the  propriety  of  what 
is  proposed,  we  resolve  it  on 
the  side  of  caution.  For  some 
years  we  have  prohibited  par¬ 
ticipation  in  news  panel  shows 
for  the  duration  of  the  political 
campaign.  This  is  due  to  our 
conviction  that  during  cam¬ 
paigns  the  controversial  tempo 
runs  so  high  that  partisans  are 


United  Press  Policy 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
President,  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations:  Each  request  which 
we  receive  for  a  United  Press 
staffer  to  appear  on  a  radio  or 
television  program  is  considered 
and  acted  upon  individually.  In 
general,  we  require  that  our  re¬ 
porter  must  neither  be  under 
wraps  of  any  kind,  nor  subject 
to  any  restrictions  impo.-ed  by 
the  producers.  He  is  to  conduct 
himself  as  a  newsman  and  not 
as  an  entertainer.  As  for 
“Press  Conference,”  the  indi¬ 
viduals  appearing  on  that  show 
are  newsworthy  public  figures. 
I  think  the  United  Press  would 
be  remiss  not  to  assign  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable  reporter  able  to  ask 
penetrating  questions  to  cover 
these  sessions. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  make  public 
appearances  from  time  to  time 
feel  that  we  are  doing  a  service 
for  journalism.  The  reader  who 
has  seen  and  heard  one  of  our 
by-liners  in  action,  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  in  his  copy. 

I  don’t  think  commercial 
.sponsorship  should  cause  us  to 
pull  our  reportorial  punch. 


IN’S  Attitude 

Barry  Faris,  Editor-in-Chief, 
International  News  Service: 


inclined  to  find  bias  even  when  We  allow  our  people  to  appear 
none  exists.  We  recognize  that  whenever  we  feel  that  it  serves 
there  is  substantial  value  to  the  the  public  interest.  We  have 


and  treat  each  case  individually,  Heretofore,  it  had  been  individual  and  the  oiganization  had  many  reporters  in  the  past 

•  2  felt  reporters  should  not  feeling  that  nothing  incon-  deriving  from  certain  public  ap-  appearing  on  programs  of  this 


be  paid  for  participation. 

•  1  said  participation  is  okay 
only  if  reporters  are  paid. 

•  5  felt  such  programs  gener¬ 
ate  interest  in  the  news,  in- 
crea.se  communication  between 


sistent  existed  when  our  people 
accepted  payment  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  shows.  However,  since 
“Press  Conference”  we  have 
been  realigning  our  thinking. 


deriving 
pearances,  on  television  and 
otherwise.  We  encourage  our 
people  to  participate  when  we 
can  be  reasonably  assured  that 
their  doing  so  is  consistent  with 
our  fundamental  obligations. 


kind,  both  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  other  places.  Nat¬ 
urally,  if  we  felt  it  was  not 
in  the  public  interest  we  would 
ask  them  to  refrain  from  such 
appearances. 
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B  Science  Writing  Emerges 
F  rom  Its  Trimitive  Stage’ 

Djgtj  Hy  Philip  N.  Sfhiiyler 

Science  writing  is  gaining  increasing  newspaper  readt'r 
interest  and  the  profession  itself  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
stature. 

Scientists  are  cooperating  more  closely  than  ever  before 
with  the  press  to  get  scientific  facts  accurately  to  the  gen¬ 


eral  public. 

But  even  so,  and  despite  the 
progress  made  in  the  past  25 
years,  the  art  remains  today  in 
the  words  of  Waldemar  Kaempf- 
fert,  dean  of  science  writeis, 
still  in  a  “primitive  stage.” 

28  Respond  to  Query 

Mr.  Kaempffert,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  was 
one  of  28  new.spaper  members 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writer.s  who  responded 
to  a  survey  on  the  subject  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  by  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NASW  has  been  a  major  in¬ 
fluence  in  advancing  the  science 
writer  and  science  writing. 
Membership  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  been  engaged 
for  at  least  three  years  in  writ¬ 
ing  science  news  for  mass  cir¬ 
culation  media.  There  are  now 
about  350  members  and  Roland 
Berg  of  Look  Magazine  is  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  organization  came  about 
in  1934  on  the  suggestion  of 
David  Dietz,  Cleveland  Press, 
who  writes  a  science  column 
for  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 


He  was  its  first  president,  on 
the  nomination  by  the  late  How¬ 
ard  Blakeslee  of  Associated 
Press. 

The  range  of  experience 
among  the  28  members  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  E  &  P  ques¬ 
tionnaires  runs  from  three  to 
59  (Mr.  Kaempffert)  years.  Ten 
of  these  are  in  the  over-10  years 
category.  Fifteen  are  full-time 
science  specialists;  19  hold  col¬ 
lege  degrees;  two  are  working 
toward  doctorates. 

Long  Way  to  Go 

“Some  day  our  leading  papers 
will  each  have  a  half  a  dozen 
science  reporters  and  editorial 
writers,”  Mr.  Kaempffert  said. 
He  himself  has  been  W’riting 
about  science  since  1897. 

There  was  general  agreement 
among  those  replying  that  in¬ 
terest  in  scientific  news  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing.  But,  a  majority 
in  their  comments  reflected  the 
attitude  that  the  American 
press  has  a  long  way  to  go  to 
bring  this  reportorial  category 
up  to  the  place  it  deserves. 

“Science  reporting  has  stead¬ 


ily  expanded  in  volume  and 
(|uality  for  20  years,  particular¬ 
ly  since  World  War  II,”  .Alton 
Blakeslee  of  AP  said.  “The 
growth  reflects  the  increasingly 
vital  impact  and  influence  of 
science  and  medicine  on  our  lives 
and  hence  their  news  value.  The 
public  is  becoming  better  in¬ 
formed  on  science. 

“It  seems  to  me  important 
that  newspapers  must  report 
this  modern  story  as  completely, 
skillfully  and  interestingly  as 
they  do  sports  and  politics.  If 
they  don’t,  someone  else  will.” 

Mr.  Blakeslee  has  been  re¬ 
porting  science  for  AP  since 
1946.  He  got  his  first  training 
under  his  father  who,  when  he 
passed  away  in  1952,  had  been 
writing  .science  for  AP  for  near¬ 
ly  25  years.  During  a  year  more 
than  300  stories  go  out  on  .AP 
wires  under  the  Blakeslee  by¬ 
line.  His  copy  frequently  hits 
page  one. 

Vital  to  Civilization 

“We’d  better  get  interested  in 
science,”  emphatically  declared 
Delos  Smith,  for  the  past  four 
years  science  editor  of  United 
Press.  “That  is,  if  we  want  to 
live  and  not  just  vegetate. 

“What  a  certain  scientist  is 
doing  with  photosynthesis  will 
have  more  significance  actually, 
if  his  work  pans  out  as  it  prom¬ 
ises  to,  than  w’ho  is  elected  this 
Fall.” 

Medical  news,  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  human  health,  has  highest 
reader  interest,  according  to 
surv’ey  respondents.  .All  but 
four  gave  it  top  position.  Those 
four  put  sex,  seismology,  news 
affecting  children  and  “anything 
new,”  ahead  of  health  stories. 

Edwin  Diamond,  science  writ¬ 
er  for  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  placed  “news  affecting  chil¬ 
dren”  at  the  head  of  his  list. 

“But  science  has  grown  so  tre¬ 
mendously  important  in  our  age 
that  the  range  is  limitless,”  Mr. 
Diamond  said.  “Certainly  all 
people  are  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  controlling  dis¬ 
ease,  in  mastering  the  atom,  but 
also  they  want  to  know  about 
new  materials  science  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  building  homes,  for 
the  clothing  they  wear,  and  for 
changing  and  predicting  weath¬ 
er.” 


Edwin  Diamond  of  INS 


Mr.  Diamond  is  an  honor 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  working  toward 
his  PhD. 

Specialized  Approach 

Pioneer  in  the  field  of  science 
coverage  is  Science  Service, 
Washington,  directed  by  Wat¬ 
son  Davis.  Beginning  in  1921, 
one  of  the  objectives  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  was,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Davis,  “to  make  the  news¬ 
papers  of  .America  conscious  of 
the  importance  and  the  accepta¬ 
bility  of  science  news.”  The  ser¬ 
vice  has  gone  on  to  do  much 
more  than  that. 

“We  believe  that  there  should 
be  specialized  attention  and 
special  fields  for  our  science 
writers,”  Mr.  Davis  explained. 
“Our  staff  must,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  be  ‘hybrids’  competent  in 
both  science  and  newspaper 
work. 

“We  realize  that  other  organ¬ 
izations  have  at  times  gloried  in 
the  fact  that  their  science  writ¬ 
ers  knew  no  science.  I  think  this 
is  becoming  outmoded.  We  have 
always  thought  it  was  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  the  problem.” 

David  Dietz,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist  wrote  his 
first  science  story  in  1915.  Be¬ 
sides  his  B.A  degree  from  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  in  1919, 
he  holds  a  Litt.D.  from  the  same 
institution  and  an  LL.D.  from 
Bowling  Green  State  University. 
Since  1927,  he  has  been  a  lec¬ 
turer  in  general  science  at 
We.stem  Reserve  and  in  1942 
was  visiting  lecturer  at  Yale. 

“Junior  and  senior  high 


Carol  Hallauer,  left,  and  Alton  Blakeslee  of  AP  view  the  binoculars 
awarded  to  Blakeslee  for  significant  achievement  in  the  field  of 
science  education.  Mr.  Hallauer  is  vicepresident  of  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co. 
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schools  have  been  teaching  gen¬ 
eral  science  since  1925.  That 
means  that  there  is  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  readers  today  with  an 
extensive  scientific  background,” 
Mr.  Dietz  pointed  out. 

He  strongly  favors  coverage 
of  local  science  and  medical 
news. 

‘Bread  and  Butter’ 

‘‘Medical  writing  naturally 
tends  to  become  the  bread  and 
butter  of  science  writing,”  said 
Victor  Cohn,  for  10  years  as¬ 
signed  to  science  on  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  He  writes 
about  .science  and  its  technologi¬ 
cal  effect  upon  humanity.  This 
means,  he  explained,  that  he 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  such  areas  as  crime  and  de¬ 
linquency,  the  problems  of 
“growing  up,”  the  problems  of 
aging,  medical  payment  plans, 
natural  resources,  and,  “the  ex¬ 
citing  industrial  development  of 
this  atomic-electronic-automatic 
age.” 

“We’re  lazy  or  not  living  up 
to  our  obligations,”  he  suggest¬ 
ed,  “if  we  let  medical  news  be¬ 
come  almost  all  of  our  science 
reporting. 

“Most  of  our  readers  are  in¬ 
terested,  whether  they  realize  it 
or  not,  in  everything  that  can 
be  arrayed  under  the  title:  new 
drugs,  new  cures,  tw’o-headed 
babies,  the  stars,  the  atoms,  the 
new  scientific  weapons,  young 
scientists,  science  and  nature 
study  in  the  schools,  the  plight 
of  the  country  if  we  fail  to  train 
enough  scientists,  and  on  and 
on.” 

Pierre  C.  Fraley,  Harvard 
1937,  and  for  the  past  six  years 
science  writer  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  declared 
that  “if  it  is  true,  as  some  sci¬ 
entists  charge,  that  the  public 
is  incapable  of  understanding 
science,  this  is  evidence  that 
more,  not  less,  science  reporting 
is  needed.” 

Desires  More  .Space 

NASW  recently  demonstiated 
what  its  members  have  long 
known:  that  readers  have  more 
understanding  than  scientists 
give  them  credit  for  and  that 
editors  have  under-estimated 
reader  interest  in  science. 

Earl  Ubell,  who  has  been  re¬ 
porting  science  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  after  a 
period  on  general  assignment, 
was  one  of  a  number  who  tem¬ 
pered  his  views  of  improvement 
in  science  news  coverage  with 
the  opinion  that  there  was  still 
room  for  considerable  advance¬ 
ment.  A  graduate  of  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York  where  he 
majored  in  phy.sics.  Mr.  Ubell 
as.serted : 


Recognizing  professional  status 

Scientists  and  Doctors 
Are  More  Cooperative 

Kaempffert 


“If  one-tenth  the  space  were 
given  to  science  reporting  as  is 
given  to  society  or  sports  news 
in  the  nation’s  dailies,  that 
would  be  a  marvelous  begin¬ 
ning  for  adequate  .science  re¬ 
porting.” 

Admitting  that  his  newspaper 


“paid  little  attention  to  science 
(except  for  the  man-eating 
plants  on  Madagascar  variety) 
until  Hiro.shima,”  George  Du- 
sheck,  .Son  Francisco  News, 
thought  “American  newspapers 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  stim¬ 
ulated  into  giving  more  space  to 
science  by  the  example  of  the 
Russians.”  (When  the  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  out,  the  cover¬ 
ing  letter  mentioned  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  science  education  in 
the  Soviet.)  Mr.  Dusheck  has 
been  assigned  to  science  for  11 
years,  spending  about  a  third 
of  his  time  to  this  specialty. 

“Science  is  interesting  in  it¬ 
self,”  Mr.  Du.sheck  said.  “It  is  a 
way  of  life,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  the  burgeoning  tribe 
of  man  can  survive  on  this 


earth.  If  I  am  wrong,  let’s  de¬ 
bate  the  matter,  but  for  God’s 
sake,  don’t  dismiss  it  to  the 
classified  slop  page.” 

Subject  Neglected 
Another  who  believes  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  those  in  the 


smaller  centers,  are  neglecting 
science  news  was  John  Troan, 
Pittsburph  (Pa.)  Press.  Mr. 
Troan  covered  development  of 
the  Salk  polio  vaccine  and  the 
launching  of  the  atom-powered 
Nautilus. 

He  has  been  assigned  to  sci¬ 
ence  reporting  for  the  past  nine 
years,  devoting  most  of  regular 
office  time  to  the  one  subject, 
plus  much  of  his  leisure  time. 

“Despite  an  increasing  thirst 
among  readers  for  science  news, 
many  newspapers  have  yet  to 
turn  on  their  spigots,”  he  said. 

Perhaps  editors  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  blocking  these 
news  spigots,  in  the  opinion  of 
Severino  P.  Severino,  Cleveland 
News.  He  has  spent  12  years  in 
science  reporting. 


“Most  newspapers  do  not  give 
enough  medical  news  to  their 
readers,”  he  said.  “City  editors, 
managing  editors  and  editors  in 
too  many  instances  give  ‘suf¬ 
ferance’  space  to  it  instead  of 
rating  it  at  its  true  value. 

“Editors  cannot  get  excited 
over  drug  ‘x’  that  unblocks  the 
bladder  unless  he  himself  has  a 
block,  but  an  ulcer  story  will  get 
better  acceptance  and  play  be¬ 
cause  that  ailment  is  so  familiar 
in  the  city  desk  area,”  Mr.  Sev¬ 
erino  maintained. 

The  Ijocal  .\ngle 

“Oftentimes,  new.spapers  in¬ 
sist  on  a  local  angle  for  a  medi¬ 
cal  .story.  The  ill  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  angles.  Nothing  i.<s 
more  local  than  a  person’s  own 
body.  If  he  has  Hodgkins  dis¬ 
ease,  he  doesn’t  give  a  hoot  if 
the  doctor  who  discovers  a  cui'e 
is  in  Cleveland,  Seattle,  or  Sid¬ 
ney,  Au.stralia.  He  knows  that 
before  long  it  will  be  in  his 
corner  drug  store,  and  to  him, 
nothing  can  be  printed  in  his 
paper  that  will  interest  him 
more  than  news  relating  to  the 
illness  that  ails  his  body.” 

Quite  an  opposite  point  of 
view  regarding  editors  and  their 
play  of  medical  nows  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  John  F.  Allen,  San 
Francisco  Ksaminer. 

“I  strongly  suspect  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  medical 
news  is  now  so  widely  used  in 
newspapers  is  that  among  edi¬ 
tors  hypochondria  is  an  occu¬ 
pational  disease,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  several 
who  reasoned  that  a  writer 
should  not  devote  full  time  to 
this  specialty. 

“A  science  writer  devoting  all 
his  time  to  the  subject  runs  the 
risk  of  knowing  too  much  and 
of  hence  taking  for  granted 
facts  that  his  reader  does  not 
know,”  he  said. 

After  25  years  of  newspaper- 
ing,  the  past  seven  of  them  de¬ 
voted  to  science  reporting,  Nate 
Haseltine,  Washinpton,  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  agreed 
the  best  foundation  for  the  sci¬ 
ence  reporter  is  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  experience,  but  he  add¬ 
ed,  “a  genuine  interest  in 
science,  and  the  ability  to  write 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Delos  Smith  of  UP  makes  notes  while  Dr.  Bernard  Altshuler  demon¬ 
strates  new  apparatus  used  in  research  into  occupational  inhalation 
diseases. 
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Detroit  Papers  Prod 
Probe  of  Corruption 


1  )ETROIT 

I^r^e  headlines  exposing 
graft  conditions  in  Detroit  sub¬ 
urbs  have  dominated  the  news 
play  in  this  city  the  past  couple 
weeks. 

Strong  Page  One  and  editorial 
page  assaults  by  the  Detroit 
Wu’s  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  on  alleged  wholesale 
graft  and  corruption  in  the 
downriver  Ecorse  city  govern¬ 
ment  have  led  to  the  calling  of 
a  one-man  grand  jury  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges. 

Similar  charges  involving  an 
official  of  neighboring  Taylor 
Township,  made  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Itetroit  Times, 
also  are  getting  the  attention 
of  the  grand  jury. 

Theie  are  indications  of  a 
widespread  graft  conspiracy- 
spreading  out  through  the  sub¬ 
urbs  from  Detroit  gambling  and 
underworld  leadeis.  Newspaper 
executives  express  the  opinion 
that  the  story  of  fraud,  graft 
and  dereliction  of  public  duty- 
will  be  an  even  more  explosive 
one  before  all  the  diit  has  been 
dug  up. 

Reader’s  Tip 

Managing  Editor  Frank  An¬ 
gelo,  of  the  Free  Press,  told 
how  his  paper  kicked  off  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  conditions  in 
Ecorse  last  Fall  after  an  Ecorse 
citizen  brought  in  evidenec  of 
mishandling  of  public  funds. 

Reporter  Ted  Shurtleff,  who 
recently-  left  the  paper  for  agen¬ 
cy  work,  dug  up  some  choice 
material  on  wild  ways  in  Ecorse 
city  management,  and  the  Free 
Press  made  a  big  splash  in  a 
Sunday  paper  last  October. 

It  reported  a  strange  deal 
involving  Ecorse ’s  “white  ele¬ 
phant”  city  incinerator  and 
about  a  $25,000  campaign  by 
former  Mayor  William  W.  Voi- 
sine  to  win  back  the  $1, 500-a¬ 
y-ear  job. 

The  newspaper  strike  in  Det¬ 
roit  halted  the  investigative  job, 
Mr.  Angelo  said,  but  when  the 
papers  resumed  publication  Re¬ 
porter  Tom  Craig  was  assigned 
to  the  downriver  beat,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  keep  a  wary-  eye 
on  Ecorse. 

“Six  months  of  intensive  in¬ 
vestigation  by-  Free  Press  re¬ 
porters  Craig,  Ralph  Nelson  and 
Assistant  City  Editor  James 
Chapman  convinced  us  that  we 
had  proof  that  a  conspiracy- 
existed  between  gamblers  and 


Ecorse  police  officials,”  Mr.  An¬ 
gelo  said. 

“We  kept  state  legal  officials 
informed  of  our  findings,  but 
they  delayed  action  on  the 
grounds  of  wanting  more  proof 
of  w-rongdoing. 

Trail  to  Canada 

“On  June  28,  the  Free 

Press  learned  of  improper  use 
of  convention  expenses  by  for¬ 
mer  Police  Commissioners  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  .Montry,  Alvin  Gillman 
and  two  others. 

“Craig  arranged  a  meeting 
with  Montry  the  next  dav,  but 
it  is  known  that  Mayor  Voisine 
talked  to  .Montry  and  Montry 
left  town.  Craig  tracked  him  all 
the  way  to  Quebec  City,  Que., 
and  obtained  a  virtual  admis¬ 
sion  of  complicity  in  a  plot. 

“But  back  in  Ecorse,  Montry 
got  a  change  of  clothing,  traded 
autos  and  disappeared  again. 

“Meanwhile  the  Free  Press 
printed  new  revelations  involv¬ 
ing  Mayor  Voisine’s  brother, 
Edward,  in  .schemes  to  defraud 
the  city  through  a  dummy  sand 
and  gi-avel  company. 

“Our  editorial  page  kept  up  a 
continuing  demand  for  a  grand 
jury  investigation  or  other  ac¬ 
tion  by  county  and  state  of¬ 
ficials.  Our  stories  linked  Mayor 
Voisine  with  key  underworld 
figures  and  gamblers. 

“Friday,  July  27,  the  Free 
Press,  .spelled  out  its  charges 
of  conspiracy  between  gambling 
elements  and  Ecorse  police  of¬ 
ficials.” 

Names  Withheld 

On  Monday,  July  30,  the  Det- 
loit  News  smashed  a  Page  One 
story  on  the  confession  of  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  Ecorse 
graft  plot.  The  story  called  the 
maker  of  the  confession  “Mr. 
X”  and  referred  to  “Mr.  A.,  Mr. 
B.,  Mr.  C.  and  .Mr.  D.”  Mr.  X, 
in  the  confession  to  the  News, 
told  the  sordid  story  of  a  graft 
ring  of  public  officials  protect¬ 
ing  wide-open  gambling  oper¬ 
ations  in  Ecorse  The  News  also 
published  a  Page  One  editorial 
demanding  a  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  Detroit  Times  in  later 
editions  that  day  played  the 
confession,  frankly  stating  its 
report  was  from  “a  copyrighted 
story  in  the  Detroit  News.” 
That  night’s  editions  of  the 
Free  Press  completed  the  story 
by  identifying  Montry  as  the 
Mr.  X  and  naming  the  other 
alleged  participants  in  the  plot. 


Craig  Dowdy 


City  Editor  .41  Nieber  told  how 
The  News  got  its  scoop  on  the 
confession. 

“Reporter  Earl  Dowdy,  whose 
beat  covers  the  downriver  sec¬ 
tion,  has  been  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  the  Ecorse  situation 
since  July,  1955,  when  a 
neighboring  River  Rouge  police¬ 
man  gave  him  a  tip  on  the 
gambling  fix  that  was  going 
on,”  Mr.  Nieber  said. 

“Dowdy  had  collected  a  lot 
of  evidence  that  pointed  strong¬ 
ly  to  graft.  But  the  whole  story 
just  wasn’t  there.  The  News  has 
a  policy  of  not  shooting  b-b’s — 
going  out  with  partial  stories — 
so  we  held  back  waiting  for 
more  proof. 

Brings  in  Confession 

“We  kept  the  State  Attorney 
General  informed  of  our  find¬ 
ings,  but  his  office,  too,  appar¬ 
ently  found  the  evidence  at  that 
time  insufficient  for  action. 

“Mr.  Wade  (Editor  Harry  V. 
Wade)  and  I  directed  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  with  Reporter  Boyd 
Simmons  joining  in  the  hunt  for 
more  evidence. 

“Dowdy  virtually  lived  on  the 
Montry  front  porch  on  the  theo¬ 
ry  that  he  was  a  key  figure.  I 
give  Dowdy  credit  for  winning 
over  Mrs.  Montry  to  the  idea 
that  her  husband  should  confess 
to  help  out  his  city. 

“Dowdy  finally  brought  Mon¬ 
try  in  with  a  written  confes¬ 
sion  on  Thursday,  July  26.  But 
we  had  a  commitment  from  him 
not  to  print  it  unless  he  was 
fired  by  Voisine  or  a  grand  jury 
was  called.  Also,  there  were 
some  holes  in  the  original  con¬ 
fession  that  needed  checking. 

“Finally,  we  got  Montry  to 
read  his  confession  for  a  tape 
recording,  with  answers  to  re¬ 
porter’s  questions  included  to 
clarify  certain  points. 

“Reporter  Jack  Carlisle,  a 
veteran  of  other  grand  jury 
investigations,  was  called  in  to 
work  on  the  story  at  this  point. 
Montry  was  convinced  that  it 
was  the  News’  duty  to  inform 
state  officials  of  his  confes¬ 
sion. 

“He  agreed  to  the  publication 
of  the  confession  if  names  were 
deleted  and  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 


bet  substituted.  The  News  sent 
proofs  of  the  story  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  Monday  and 
then  published  the  story.” 

Wider  Investigation 

The  Detroit  Times  had  man¬ 
aged  previously  to  get  a  petition 
for  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  its  Taylor  Township  charges 
entertained  by  the  Circuit  Court 
bench. 

The  breaking  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Montry  by  the  News 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  of  public  officials  in 
Ecorse  to  move  the  court  to 
modify  the  petition  so  as  to 
grant  a  wider  investigation  of 
the  fraud  charges  in  the  down¬ 
river  area.  It  appointed  Judge 
Theodore  R.  Bohn  as  grand 
juror. 

As  the  week  progressed  more 
evidence  of  official-supported 
vice  was  being  presented  and 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  start  re¬ 
moval  proceedings  against  any 
corrupt  officials  at  any  time 
recommended  by  the  grand  jury. 


Reporter  Plaees 
Orphans  in  Homes 

Denver 

Because  the  Denver  Pott  and 
one  of  its  staff  writers  be¬ 
came  interested  in  51  hard-to- 
adopt  orphans — wards  of  the 
Colorado  state  child  welfare  de¬ 
partment — each  of  them  now 
has  a  home  with  real  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  51  children  were  termed 
by  the  department  as  “hard  to 
place”  because  they  are  “mi¬ 
nority”  descendants  or  handi¬ 
capped.  They  ranged  in  age 
from  one  week  to  16  years. 

The  Post  put  Reporter  George 
Brown,  himself  a  Negro  and  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  job  to 
do  a  series  of  stories  on  these 
children. 

His  first  article  appeared  in 
the  Post  on  July  17.  By  July 
29  it  was  reported  to  him  that 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  work 
all  51  would  be  adopted.  The 
department  had  received  237 
telephone  and  personal  calls  and 
75  letters  in  one  week. 

• 

Realty  Investment 

Dallas.  Tex. 

Funds  of  the  G.  B.  Dealey 
Retirement  Pension  Plan  have 
been  used  to  buy  a  five-acre 
lot  next  to  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  building  as  a  site  for  a 
radio-television  center.  The 
News  will  lease  the  property 
from  the  pension  plan. 
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Williams  Hits  Writers 
For  His  Horrid  Actions 


Ted  Williams  stole  the  head-  ' 
lines  from  the  sensational 
Brink’s  robbery  trial  here  this 
week  after  Tom  Yawkey  levied 
a  $5,000  fine  on  the  controver¬ 
sial  ball  player  for  spitting  at 
fans  and  sports  writers. 

The  spitting  incident  brought 
out  in  the  open  Williams’  long¬ 
time  feud  with  several  Boston 
sports  writers.  “You  writers 
are  responsible  for  this  whole 
thing.  I’m  no  rock  head,  you 
know,”  Ted  was  quoted  in 
stories  by  Bob  Holbrook,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Pat  O’Toole,  Boston 
Post. 

‘All  Fired  Up’ 

In  a  double  byline  story  Mike 
Gillooly  and  Joe  Frankland  of 
the  Boston  American  quoted  the 
slugger  as  saying:  “I’m  all  fired 
up  about  this  thing  and  guys 
like  you  are  to  blame.  You  can 
say  that  I’d  spit  again  at  the 
same  people  who  booed  me.  The 
writers  are  the  ones  w’ho  caused 
all  this  trouble.” 

Gillooly  and  Frankland  com¬ 
mented:  “Nothing  will  convince 
Williams  that  it  is  his  fault.” 
They  asked  if  he  didn’t  think 
he  was  a  little  bit  responsible. 
He  yelled,  “not  a  damn  bit,  it’s 
the  fault  of  the  sports  writers. 
They  fire  the  fans  up.  I  don’t 
mean  all  of  them.  There  are  a 
few  of  them  that  are  the  worst. 
You  know  who  I  mean.’’ 

It  has  been  no  secret  around 
Boston  that  Williams  has  been 
irked  for  years  at  Hearst  writ¬ 
ers  Dave  Egan,  Austen  Lake, 
Huck  Finnegan,  John  and  Mike 
Gillooly;  also  Bill  Cunningham 
of  the  Herald;  Bill  Corum  of 
the  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Joe  Williams  of  the 
Netv  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun.  Big  Ted  is  also  known  as 
a  man  who  reads  his  press  clip¬ 
pings  assiduously.  Even  when 
out  of  town  on  the  road  he  keeps 
a  close  check  on  what  the  Hub 
sports  writers  are  saying  about 
him. 

Called  Neurotic 

Ted  is  described  by  one 
Boston  sports  writer  in  an  off- 
the-cuff  capsule  as  “a  man  who 
hates  adults  and  loves  kids.” 
Another  Hub  writer  says  Wil¬ 
liams  is  neurotic  and  an  “extro¬ 
vert  individualist”  who  has  a 
compulsion  to  “make  a  big  pro¬ 
duction  out  of  everything.” 

Harold  Kaese,  Boston  Globe, 
called  for  Williams  to  quit  and 
“do  himself  a  favor”  before 
baseball  quits  on  him.  “He  is 


getting  too  old  for  the  game — 
old  physically  and  old  mental¬ 
ly,”  Kaese  wrote.  “His  body  is 
wearing  out  and  so  apparently 
is  his  neiwous  system.  He  never 
could  take  it  very  well.  Now 
he  is  near  the  point  where  he 
can’t  take  it  at  all.” 

A  Quick  Interview 
The  Traveler  sent  its  “.Ath¬ 
letic”  reporter,  Dick  Lamere, 
who  w’ent  to  Notre  Dame  on  a 
football  scholarship  and  recent¬ 
ly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
five-foot  leap  to  a  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  in  New  York  to  get  to 
the  He  de  France  after  all  re¬ 
porters  were  barred,  to  inter¬ 
view  Williams.  The  intei'view 
was  brief.  Lamere  reported  it 
this  way:  “What  do  you  want?” 
said  Williams.  I  explained. 
“Who  sent  you  over  here?  1 
don’t  see  any  of  you  guys  in 
my  room.  You  know  that.” 
“I’m  only  here  doing  my  job. 
.Are  you  going  to  play  to¬ 
night?”  Ted  looked  up  and 
growled  “I  suppose  so.”  Then 
I  asked  another  question:  “Do 
you  resent  the  fine  Tom  Yawkey 
slapped  on  you?”  At  this  Ted 
threw  up  his  hands.  “Get  out. 
I’ll  see  you  at  the  ball  park.” 
He  strode  across  the  room  to 
a  phone  and  picked  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  as  I  walked  to  the  door. 
“Hit  the  road,”  he  said.  I  hit 
it. 

Arthur  Siegel,  sports  editor 
of  the  Traveler,  who  is  one  of 
the  few  Hub  sports  writers  with 
whom  Williams  gets  along  as 


well  as  he  gets  along  with  any 
sports  writer,  summed  it  up  this 
way:  “This  is  the  time  to  feel 
sorry  for  Ted  Williams  and  not 
because  he  was  fined  $5,000  for 
his  third  spitting  offense.  What 
had  been  a  local  squabble  has 
now  become  a  league-wide  af¬ 
fair.  The  customers  in  the  other 
seven  cities  of  the  American 
League  won’t  let  him  forget 
about  the  $5,000  misdemeanor. 
The  jockeys  in  the  stands  will 
work  on  him  with  sadistic  de¬ 
light. 

“There  is  a  difference,  of 
course.  Ted  expects  to  get 
worked  over  by  the  fans  in 
other  cities.  He  recognizes  he 
is  an  enemy.  He  has  felt  that 
in  his  home  park  he  should  not 
get  heckled.  Maybe  his  defense- 
mechanism  will  work  on  the 
road.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  then 
these  are  going  to  be  eight 
awfully  long  weeks.” 

Fans  Give  Him  Ovation 

But  the  big  slugger  appeared 
to  have  redeemed  himself  with 
the  fans,  his  hitting  spree  giv¬ 
ing  the  Red  Sox  another  boost 
toward  the  pennant  by  heating 
Baltimore  in  a  “Family  Night” 
contest  Wednesday.  'The  tem¬ 
pestuous  player  received  an 
ovation  from  the  stands  several 
times.  .A  move  even  got  under 
way  to  raise  his  fine  by  public 
subscription. 

Bill  Cunningham,  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  pungent  columnist,  sug¬ 
gested.  “Maybe  it’s  time  to  be 
merciful.”  He  asked  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  press  and  radio  to 
ignore  Williams  as  completely 
as  possible.  “Make  the  bare 
statement  when  he  participates 
in  a  play,  but  otherwise  ignore 
his  existence,”  Cunningham 
urged. 


THE  LAST  WORD  in  communication!  equipmont — portable,  traniiit- 
orized  two-way  radiophones — will  have  its  say  at  the  political  conven¬ 
tions,  keeping  Hearst  reporters  and  photographers  in  constant  touch 
with  central  headquarters.  William  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief,  is 
seen  testing  one  of  the  devices.  At  left,  Eugene  S.  Goebel  of 
Motorola,  Inc.;  at  right,  John  J.  Reidy,  New  York  Mirror  chief 
photographer  who  will  be  mobile  radio  coordinator  at  the  conventions. 


Editors  Call 
For  Repeal  of 
Secret  Court 

Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Because  it  would  raise  a 
.shield  of  secrecy  around  young 
criminals,  the  New  York  State 
Society  of 
Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  wants  the 
Legislature  to 
repeal  the 
Youth  Court 
Act  before  it 
becomes  effec¬ 
tive  next  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

A  resolution. 
King  adopted  at  the 

editor’s  annual 
meeting  here  this  week,  des¬ 
cribed  the  new  court  statute  as 
“an  atrocious,  outrageous  and 
insulting  concept  of  law.” 

T.  R.  Sunde,  Netv  York  .\ews, 
president  of  the  society,  and 
Fred  Stein,  Binghamton  Press, 
led  the  attack  on  the  court  act 
which  provides  that  youths  from 
16-20  be  tried  before  special 
courts  where  the  judge  could 
impound  all  records. 

While  the  editors  were  in 
session.  Attorney  General  Jacob 
Javits  gave  a  formal  opinion 
declaring  that  “the  law  neither 
limits  nor  censors  what  news¬ 
papers  may  publish.”  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  it  was 
the  legislative  intent  to  protect 
young  first-time  lawbreakers 
from  publicity  and  local  police 
officials  might  choose  to  with¬ 
hold  arrest  information  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  “spirit”  of  the  law. 

Before  moving  Charles  A. 
King  III,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  up  to  the  presidency,  the 
editors  made  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  At 
their  dinner  they  heard  Robert 
Moses,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Power  Authority, 
appeal  for  a  “fair  and  unbiased 
approach  to  our  problems.” 

Irt  discussion  of  the  public 
versus  private  development  of 
the  Niagara  power,  Mr.  Moses 
pleaded  for  “an  end  of  dog¬ 
matic,  doctrinaire  table-thump¬ 
ing,  punditting,  and  pontificat¬ 
ing.”  He  asked,  “Can’t  we  tone 
down  hysterical  tributes  to  the 
stainless  probity  and  matchless 
efficiency  of  private  utilities 
and  equally  extravagant  expres¬ 
sions  of  contempt  for  public 
officials  and  public  work?” 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  society  and 
Norman  R.  Baker,  Nycusk  Jour¬ 
nal  News,  secretary-trea.surer. 
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Couturiers  and  the  Press 

Seamy  Side  of  Paris — 
Spies  in  Dior’s  Salon 

By  Adeline  Filz«;erald 


Paris 

P^ashion  spies,  and  the  weath¬ 
er,  plagued  the  press  covering 
the  fall  and  winter  collections 
here.  The  spy  whose  sketches 
of  Dior  highlights  turned  up  in 
the  Lovdov  FJxpress  while  re¬ 
porters  in  Paris  were  still  writ¬ 
ing  their  stories,  caused  a 
furor  in  the  couture  houses 
and  confusion  among  the 
fashion  writers  who  were 
pledged  to  the  Chambre  Syndi- 
cale  de  la  Couture  Parisienne 
not  to  print  any  kind  jf  re¬ 
productions  until  Aug.  29. 
What  to  do? 

The  Chambre,  custodian  of 
the  interests  of  the  dress¬ 
makers,  stood  firm  on  its  re¬ 
lease  date,  and  in  the  uproar, 
one  couturier,  Manguin,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Chambre. 
letter  which  the  American  i)ress 
here  received  didn’t  do  much  to 
clarify  the  issue  for  most  of 
them — it  was  in  French.  Those 
who  telephoned  Manguin  for 
information  were  told  “It’s 
much  too  complicated  to  dis¬ 
cuss  on  the  telephone.’’  An 
understatement. 

Aloof  Stand 

Meanwhile,  Balenciaga  and 
Givenchy  continued  in  the  aloof 
stand  they  took  last  January 
and  refused  to  permit  the  press 
to  view  their  collections,  the 
inference  being  that  spies  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  press,  rather  than  among 
buyers.  Maybe  so,  but  some  of 
the  buyers  are  rather  chatty 
and  the  news  which  these 
haughty  houses  were  trying  to 
repress  leaked  to  the  press  im¬ 
mediately. 

Eugenia  Sheppard,  fashion 
editor  of  the  AVie  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  only  reporter 
in  a  position  to  feed  her  copy 
directly  to  a  pressroom  (the 
Herald  Trib’s  European  Edi¬ 
tion  is  published  a  few  blocks 
from  Balenciaga’s  door),  was 
first  into  print  with  the  news 
that  Givenchy  is  putting  draw¬ 
strings  around  women’s  knees 
this  year  and  Balenciaga  is 
featuring  tunics.  She  got  all 
her  facts,  she  wrote,  in  the  back 
of  a  dark  bar  from  a  buyer 
who  had  just  seen  these  thingrs 
with  his  own  eyes.  The  reason 


for  dealing  in  the  dark  was 
that  anyone  invited  to  a  fashion 
house  is  bound  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  divulge  what  he 
sees  by  “sketches  or  descrip¬ 
tions,”  or,  presumably,  by  ges¬ 
tures. 

After  Miss  Sheppard’s  dis¬ 
closures,  everybody  who  was 
treating  the  collections  as  spot 
news  had  to  decide  whether  to 
deal  with  the  informers  or  ig¬ 
nore  the  two  rebel  houses. 
Dorothy  Hawkins  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  one  who  re¬ 
mained  aloof.  “I  will  not  write 
about  something  I  haven’t 
seen,”  she  said. 

Weather  Won’t  Oblige 

Then  there  was  the  problem 


day  is  invariably  followed  by 
a  dark  cold  one.  Fay  Hammond 
of  the  I^s  Angeles  Times,  who 
had  flown  over  the  North  Pole 
to  get  to  Paris,  found  heiself 
sitting  in  her  hotel  room  with 
her  feet  wrapped  in  an  eider¬ 
down,  writing  about  the  “di¬ 
vine”  day  the  Fashion  Group 
had  just  had,  lunching  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  weather 
changes  that  quickly. 

Gwen  Cowley  of  the  Toronto 
SUir  brought  a  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  evening  coat  to  wear  in 
Paris,  and  it  never  came  out 
of  her  armoire.  Nights  were 
chilly  or  rainy.  Days  were 
cool  out  of  doors,  but  stifling 
in  the  salons  of  the  couture,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  American 
press  which  is  conditioned  to 
air  conditioning. 

(In  the  British  Isles,  the 
problem  had  been  fog.  A  plane¬ 
ful  of  fashion  reporters,  fog¬ 
bound  in  Ireland,  sat  out  what 
was  to  have  been  a  glorious 
English  afternoon  for  them  at 
the  polo  games  at  Windsor, 
watching  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  play.  An  energetic  pub¬ 
licist  had  had  them  all  made 
members  of  the  Windsor  Polo 
Club,  had  secured  a  box  for 
them  right  next  to  the  Royal 
Family,  with  a  tea  party  in  the 
royal  enclosure.  They  missed 
all  of  it,  including  the  unsched¬ 
uled  excitement  of  seeing  the 
Duke  tossed  from  his  horse.) 


^  of  the  weather.  In  Pans  the 
i  only  thing  predictable  about  the 
weather  is  that  a  bright  hot 


For  many  of  the  reporters, 
Paris  was  a  last  lap  on  the 
European  fashion  circuit  that 
started  in  Vienna  with  the 
knitwear  industry  and  took 
them  to  London,  Rome  and 
Florence. 

Personal  Losses 

Along  the  way,  they  picked 
up,  and  lost,  a  variety  of 
things.  Nell  Snead,  veteran  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  who  has 
covered  two  British  coronations 
and  is  eyeing  7-year  old  Prince 
Charles,  was  on  the  lookout 
for  cerulean  blue  Sevres,  which 
she  collects.  Ann  Silver  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  lost  her 
treasured  Guatamalan  cigarette 
lighter,  Dorothy  Dignam,  her 
pink  parasol,  and  one  magazine 
editor,  all  her  luggage. 

Fay  Hammond  acquired  a 
most  treasured  bit  of  decor,  the 
Lily  of  Florence  in  rubies,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  by  the  Mayor 
of  Florence,  in  an  evening  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Pitti  palace. 
Among  a  number  of  recipients, 
she  was  the  only  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.  Last  year  she  was  the 
only  newspaper  reporter  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Star  of  Solidarity  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy.  The  ruby 
lily  consoled  her  for  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  missing  an  impor¬ 
tant  interview.  Flying  from 
Paris  to  Rome  to  keep  it,  her 
plane  was  over  Mt.  Blanc  when 
two  motors  failed,  and  the 
plane  headed  for  Geneva.  For 
eight  hours.  Fay  waited  in 
Geneva  and  the  Pope’s  niece 
waited  in  Rome,  and  they  never 
met. 

Gwen  Cowley’s  take-home 
treasure  is  a  photograph  of 
herself  and  Dior  looking  at  his 
100-year  old  French  quilt.  Her 
enthusiasm  for  quilts  grew  out 
of  a  highly  successful  contest 
she  staged  for  the  Toronto 
Star  Weekly;  at  the  moment 
she  is  on  the  He  of  Jersey, 
visiting  cousins,  and  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  old  coverlets. 

‘Darling’  Meets  ‘Darling’ 

The  baby  of  the  fashion 
press,  Jean  Russell  of  Chicago, 
is  now  collecting  history  in 
the  chateaux  of  the  Loire  val¬ 
ley.  This  is  her  first  trip  to 
Europe,  and  Dior  was  her  first 
collection.  The  idea  of  seeing 
Dior  with  the  fresh  eye  of  an 
amateur  seemed  an  using  to 
her,  and  to  the  editors  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  when  they 
discussed  it  in  Chicago.  It  was 
not  until  she  was  in  a  Paris 
taxi,  on  her  way  to  Dior’s,  that 
Jean  began  to  feel  a  little 
tense.  On  the  stairs,  packed 
among  women  addressing  each 
other  as  “Darling,”  shaking 
hands  with  their  left  hands, 
jangling  their  bracelets  and 


picking  uj)  conversations  broken 
off  in  Florence,  Rome,  London 
and  Vienna,  she  knew  she  was 
in  for  it.  But  she  managed  all 
right. 

Bertha  Mohr,  who  syndi¬ 
cates  her  own  column,  Mohr 
About  Fashion,  in  eight  West¬ 
chester  dailies  and  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  is  one  who 
did  the  entire  circuit,  and  was 
willing  to  agree  with  Larry 
Marcus  when  he  told  the 
Fashion  Group  in  Paris  that 
every  couturier  should  be  made 
to  sit  on  one  of  his  own  chairs 
for  two  hours. 

These  uncompromising  little 
straight-backed  wooden  chairs 
become  the  ultimate  in  discom¬ 
fort  after  a  couple  hours  of 
sitting.  And  as  a  full  day  can 
include  seven  collections,  each 
of  two  hours’  duration,  plus 
writing  time  (nobody  has 
learned  to  type  standing  up) 
it  adds  up  to  a  long  day. 

Among  those  who  sat  out  the 
exhausting  Paris  session  were 
Mrs.  Kitty  Campbell  Mock  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Viola 
Lincoln  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Mrs.  Alice  Connolley 
of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  Venita 
Kelly  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
Mary  Alice  Rice  for  the  New 
York  Mirror,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Kaldor  for  the  Bostom  Post  and 
the  Newark  News,  Princess 
Helen  Obolensky  for  Neicsday, 
Rosemary  Boxer  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Home  Journal  and  Miss 
Virbinia  Pope  of  Parade. 

This  year  quite  a  few  pub¬ 
licists  were  among  those  who 
came  to  Paris  to  write  the 
fashion  news  for  American  pa¬ 
pers.  Raymond  Barbas,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale, 
refers  to  these  publicists  as 
“accelerators.” 

Doesn’t  anybody  have  any 
fun,  covering  Paris  fashions? 
Nobody  will  admit  having  any, 
but  everybody  comes  back  for 
the  next  round. 

• 

Acid  Funiily  Weekly 

Chicago 

New  additions  to  the  list  of 
new.spaper  distributing  Family 
Weekly  include:  Middletown 
(O.)  News-Journal,  Oct.  7; 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times, 
Oct.  7;  (ladsen  (Ala.)  Times, 
Jan.  6;  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Trib¬ 
une,  Jan.  6;  Ashland  (Ky.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Jan.  6;  and  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Herald,  Jan.  6. 

• 

New  Circulator 

Lester  Zwick  will  become  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Sept.  1. 
He  is  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Boston. 
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SO  LONG,  YOU  ALL 

Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


PUNCHING  BAG 

Goldberg,  New  York  Journal  Amarican 


WEIGHTY  DELEGATE 

Morris,  Associated  Press 


Westinghouse  ^Junket’ 

Pre-Convention  Look 
Given  50  Reporters 


Canada  and  Detroit  and  sand¬ 
wiches  on  the  return  evening 
flight  by  a  different  route  over 
Cleveland. 

Saddle  &  S'irloin 
An  early  dinner  (steak,  of 
course)  was  provided  in  the 
famous  Saddle  &  Sirloin  Club 
of  the  rambling  Tudor-style 
Stock  Yard  Inn  adjacent  to  the 


Dale  McFeatters,  formerly  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press;  Gerald 
Lyons,  formerly  with  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Evening  Newit; 
Robert  Deasy,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press;  W.  C.  Parker, 
formerly  with  Radio-TV  Daily; 
J.  P.  O’Neill,  formerly  with 
Yank. 

The  small  feminine  contingent 


By  Hay  Erwin 

Fifty  representatives  of  the 
press  were  flown  from  New 
York  and  Pittsburgh  Aug.  7  to 
Chicago  to  inspect  press  and 


The  j)ress  representative.s  on 
the  junk — pardon,  tour — were 
shown  the  vast  press  sections 
flanking  the  tricky  speakers’ 


-Amphitheatre. 

Newspaper  representatives  on 
the  plane  from  New  York,  in 
addition  to  magazine,  trade 
journal  and  CBS  personnel,  in¬ 
cluded  : 


included  Westinghouse’s  charm¬ 
ing  Betty  Furness,  who  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  60  TV  commercials  at 
each  of  the  political  conven¬ 
tions. 


radio-TV  facilities  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Amphitheatre  for  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  beginning  Aug.  1.3. 

The  host  for  the  round-trip 
flights  and  for  the  day  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  frankly  proclaimed 
on  signs  and  menus  that  it  was 
the  “W’estinghouse  Pre-Conven¬ 
tion  Press  Junket,”  disregard¬ 
ing  a  tendency  of  squeamish 
newsmen  and  politicians  alike 
to  avoid  such  accurate  designa- 


rostrum  (it’s  air-conditioned 
from  within  and  has  an  ele¬ 
vator  to  level  speakers  of  all 
heights  for  picture  purpo.ses) 
in  the  big  auditorium. 

They  were  taken,  too,  through 
the  intricate  maze  of  studios 
and  offices  built  by  CBS  for  its 
Westinghouse  -  sponsored  tele¬ 
casts. 

Selling  Via  Politics 
Westinghouse  Vice  President 
Chris  J.  Witting  and  CBS  Vice 
President  Sig  Mickleson  ex¬ 


Inez  Robb,  United  Features 
Syndicate;  Ruth  Lloyd,  London 
Sunday  Times  and  NAN.A;  Jess 
Gorkin,  editor.  Parade;  Kevin 
Delany,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun;  Irving  Kahn.  Neu’ 
York  Daily  Mirror;  W’illiam 
Ewald,  United  Press;  Ray  Gill, 
publisher,  Dover  (N.  J.)  Ad¬ 
vance;  Les  Barry,  NAN.A;  Ro¬ 
land  Lindbloom  and  Tom  Mack- 
in,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News; 
Julian  Bates,  Reuters;  Ed  Sul¬ 
livan,  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jour- 


’Copter  Service 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  in¬ 
troduced  the  use  of  helicopter 
service  to  deliver  its  Green 
Diamond  edition  to  Sportsman’s 
Park  this  week,  where  a  nightly 
program  of  harness  racing  is 
in  progress.  The  “whirlybird” 
descends  with  its  cargo  of  Sun- 
Times  on  the  track’s  infield  at 
7:4.')  p.m.,  to  precede  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  program  of  nine  races. 


tion  as  anathema. 


plained  their  firms’  plans  to  nal;  F.  Fermier,  Agence  h’ran- 


Operation  Landslide 
Westinghouse  announced  plans 
for  “Operation  Landslide,”  the 
most  comprehensive  merchandis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  the  company’s 
history.  The  company  will  spend 
between  now  and  election  $2,- 
7.50,000  in  a  series  of  factory- 
financed  key  city  newspaper 
ads.  Also  .scheduled  are  co-oper¬ 
ative  ads  in  these  and  other 
markets.  This  whole  campaign 
will  cost  $5,000,000.  (Agency: 
McCann-Erickson.) 

Another  $5,000,000  is  being 
spent  in  W’estinghouse-CBS 
coverage  of  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  political  cam¬ 
paign. 
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merchandise  coverage  of  the  po¬ 
litical  conventions  and  election 
campaign. 

Mr.  Witting  told  E&P  that 
We.stinghouse  strongly  advo¬ 
cates  heavy  dealer  advertising 
in  newspapers  throughout  the 
corporation’s  “Operation  Land¬ 
slide.” 

How  much  is  a  planeload  of 
newsmen  worth,  dead  or  alive? 
Well,  We.stinghouse  evidently 
figured  such  a  consignment  at 
$5,000,000  and  insured  its  gue.'ts 
accordingly. 

Lunch  was  served  4o  news¬ 
men  and  their  hosts  aboard  a 
chartered  United  Air  Lines 
plane  as  it  sped  at  20,000  feet 
over  the  Great  Lakes,  a  bit  of 

for  August  11,  1956 


ce-Presse. 

Flying  out  from  Pittsburgh 
on  a  Westinghou.se  company 
plane  were  Win  Fanning,  radio 
and  TV  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette;  Wilbur  Clark,  radio 
and  TV  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph;  Walter  L.  Russell, 
financial  and  business  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Charles 
Welsh,  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Already  in 
Chicago  for  the  convention  and 
joining  the  group  for  the  day 
was  Frank  Matthews,  political 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Westinghou.se  public  relations 
men  on  the  trip  who  formerly 
were  with  newspapers  included 


IMS  Signs  Jessel 
For  Conventions 

George  Jessel,  veteran  hu¬ 
morist  and  entertainer,  has 
been  engaged  by  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service  to  write 
special  articles  from  the 
Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions. 

Mr.  Jessel,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  “Toastmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,”  will 
write  his  impressions  of  the 
conventions  for  afternoon 
and  Sunday  papers.  The 
stories  will  be  the  first  he 
has  ever  written  for  a  press 
association. 
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State  Dept. 


Martin  to  visit  that  country,  Publisher  Robbed 
Howard  Flieger,  directing  edi-  CORON 

tor  of  the  magazine’s  world 


Corona,  Calif 


Spot  News 


staff,  stated.  Four  thugs  waylaid  Justin  fJ  o 

nOlQS  Its  JDall  David  Lawrence,  publisher  of  Hammond,  40-year-old  co-pub-  1  lai  U  tU  VJCt 


the  same  magazine,  writing  in  bsher  of  the  Corona  Daily  In- 


the  same  magazine,  writing  in  "-"'ner  oi  me  i^orunu,  uuuy  i«-  j  *  rp  1 

his  syndicated  column,  said  the  dependent,  beat  him  and  stole  Ini J  008 V 
V^ri  1^11108  state  Department  was  right  in  a  $700  diamond  ring,  a  wrist  J 

Washivotov  refusing  to  permit  newsmen  to  watch  and  $.5  cash  from  him.  By  Uavid  Chipp 

visit  China  while  also  banning  Police  said  they  believed  the  Reuters  Correspondent 

The  State  Department  ac-  ^^ere  by  other  business  attack  was  solely  for  robbery  Peiping 

knowledged  this  week  that  pro-  people.  but  another  theory  was  that  it  j  , 

against  Its  Speaking  as  a  veteran  foreign  was  retaliation  for  the  In-  j^^t^re  writers  but  things  ' 

p!7ri,V;!’  correspondent,  H.  R.  Ekins,  dependent’s  recent  exposure  of  reporters  who 

hnt  it  ^  ^  China,  managing  editor  of  the  Schenec-  narcotics  suspect.s.  ^ 

JT;  ^  Union-Star.  re-  .  This  is  made  no  easier  by  the 

There  were  also  some  notes  minded  that  newsmen  have  „  .c,  ,,  fact  that  everything  must  be 

LsSn°?harit  would^cSSuP  hostile  places  Reporter  Stoned  channelled  through  the  infor- 

to  .o?,ii  without  visas  to  obtain  news.  A  dispatch  from  Cyprus  re-  mation  department  of  the  Min- 

to  deny  passports  for  tiavel  in  jj,  jfong  Kong,  some  Ameri-  ported  Robert  Tuckman,  Asso-  istry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
t^nina  as  long  as  tne  reiping  newsmen  were  reported  to  ciated  Press  correspondent,  had  correspondents  have  little 

as^-'HolitiM^  ho^a^M "  citizens  considering  acceptance  of  the  been  stoned  by  a  gang  of  teen-  chance  of  making  their  own 

‘  p.>Lina.  if«  Chinese  offer  without  benefit  of  agers  in  Nicosia.  In  response  to  contacts  or  establishing  their 

,  ^  State  Department  sanction.  a  query  from  his  office.  Tuck-  own  news  sources  amone  of- 

ban  on  visits  by  American  cor-  They  were  reminded  of  U.S.  man,  4-3,  wired:  “A  Cyprus  ficials. 

respon  en  s  y  ca  ing  offers  of  pertaining  to  passport  youth  threw  stone  at  my  car.  The  department  issues  all 

known'^renorters  ^^he  ^iL^fn'  Treasury  I  got  out  and  chased  but  he  got  news  releases  and  arranges  all 

.  ,  *  •  I  1  -  regulations  banning  monetary  away.  Younger  man  would  have  interviews  and  it  is  not  pos- 

®  ■  transactions  with  Red  China.  caught  him.”  sible  to  get  in  touch  with  min- 

Those  on  List  ~  prr  ~  istries  or  officials  direct — or  if 

C.  L.  Sulzberger,  Henry  R.  I  /^inC  I  If  does,  it  is  only  to  be  re- 

Lieberman  and  Tillman  Dur-  k_y  J_JwLl.lo  iVdloCo  ferred  back  to  the  Foreign 

din.  New  York  Times;  John  1  t  t  -t-v  Ministry, 

Roderick,  AP;  Gordon  Walker,  plinriC  TOT*  riO^IT*t  ■  IITTTT^  apparently  not 

Christian  Science  Monitor;  Rob-  IvAo  J.VrX  A  iv^dX  X  X  XXXXXX/  only  for  western  but  also  for 

ert  Martin,  U.S.  News  &  World  Communist  journalists  who  are 

Report;  I)an  Kurzman,  Me-  FOUIS  In  the  same  issue,  Mr.  Am-  often  loud  in  their  complaints 

Graw-Hill;  James  Robinson,  ‘''C  Louis  Globe-Demo-  berg  published  a  page  one  edi-  about  the  lack  of  news  and  in- 

NBC;  Sam  Jaffe,  CBS;  Marvin  crops  drive  for  $65,000  to  build  torial  announcing  the  appeal,  formation  which  is  forthcom- 
Stone,  INS;  Harrison  Forman,  »  Gibbon  heart-lung  pump  went  The  Globe-Democrat  put  up  ing. 

free  lance;  Seymour  Freidin,  over  the  top  in  12  days,  and  $1,000  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  The  interviews  are  efficiently 
New  York  Post;  Robert  Miller,  had  overshot  the  goal  by  $30,-  and  Amberg  asked  this  question  arranged,  start  on  time  and 

UP;  Walter  Kerr,  New  York  two  weeks’  time.  of  readers:  “What  is  it  worth  even  if  the  answers  are  some- 

Herald  Tribune  (no  longer  with  Both  dazed  and  delighted  by  to  you  to  save  the  lives  of  300  times  “reticent,”  the  officials 
that  paper).  the  community’s  whirlwind  ac-  children  every  year?”  Each  seem  to  have  all  the  facts  at 

The  general  tenor  of  objec-  ceptance  of  the  fund  appeal,  daily  story  thereafter  repeated  their  fingertips, 

tions  to  the  State  Department  the  newspaper  is  trying  to  ap-  that  question.  An  interview  is  usually  given 

policy  was  that  refusal  of  visas  ply  brakes  to  the  fast-rolling  The  Globe-Democrat  printed  by  a  vice-minister  or  a  director 

would  restrict  the  free  flow  of  campaign,  but  the  money  is  some  of  the  thousands  of  letters  of  a  department.  Few  speak 
information;  that  American  still  coming  in.  and  listed  all  donors  daily,  no  English  and  fewer  still  admit 

newsmen  could  be  trusted  to  re-  Publisher  Richard  H.  Amherg  matter  how  small  the  contribu-  to  understanding  it  and  inter¬ 
port  objectively  on  affairs  in  said  all  gifts  over  the  $65,000  tions.  Two  gifts  of  $10,000  each  prefers  are  usually  attractive 

Red  China;  and  the  offer  to  the  needed  to  build  the  intricate  were  received.  young  girls  not  long  out  of  the 

press  should  not  be  used  in  electronic  device  for  St.  Louis  Children  sold  soft  drinks,  university,  whose  general 

diplomatic  bargaining.  Children’s  Hospital  would  be  mowed  lawns,  washed  cars  and  knowledge  of  English  is  gfood 

Herbert  Brucker,  chairman  sent  to  the  institution  for  use  made  door-to-door  solicitations,  but  who  often  stumble  on  tech- 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  in  connection  with  the  ma-  The  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.,  Fire  nicalities. 

Committee  of  the  American  So-  chine’s  operations.  Department,  with  the  help  of  Rarely  is  the  official  alone 

ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Mr.  Amberg  started  the  drive  city  editor  Guy  Henry  of  the  and  usually  he  is  accompanied 

said  in  a  telegram  to  Secretary  after  deciding  St.  Louis  needed  Mount  Vernon  Register-News  by  a  lesser  official  and  a  clerk, 
of  State  Dulles:  “Let  us  now  a  Gibbon  machine,  of  which  and  news  director  Steve  Rowan  who  scribbles  assiduously 
stand  before  the  world  guilty  only  three  are  now  in  existence,  of  Station  WMIX,  conducted  its  throughout  the  interview, 
of  the  very  obscurantism  we  de-  two  at  Mayo  Clinic  and  one  in  own  community  drive  that  net-  Russian  correspondents  are 
nounce  when  Communist  coun-  a  Philadelphia  medical  school.  ted  $1350.  in  the  majority — silent,  serious 

tries  practice  it.”  The  Gibbon  machine  takes  Other  newspapers,  radio  sta-  — looking  men  from  the  Soviet 

Others  filing  formal  protests  over  the  functions  of  the  heart  tions,  fire  and  police  depart-  news  agency  TASS  and  the 
were:  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  and  lungs  of  a  youngster  on  the  ments  and  service  organizations  Moscow  newspapers  Pravda 
publisher  of  the  New  York  operating  table.  It  therefore  lets  in  the  Globe-Democrat’s  circula-  and  Izvestia — but  there  are  a 
Times;  Frank  J.  Starzel,  gen-  surgeons  perform  delicate  heart  tion  area  began  volunteering  to  number  from  other  Communist 
eral  manager  of  AP;  Frank  H.  operations.  join  in  the  project,  but  were  ad-  countries. 

Bs  rtholomew,  president  of  UP;  To  launch  the  campaign,  staff  vised  the  goal  apparently  would  There  is  an  ever-increasing 
an<’  Erwin  Canham,  editor,  writer  Marguerite  Shepard  be  reached  before  they  could  get  number  of  visiting  journalists 


are  difficult  for  reporters  who 
want  to  cover  spot  news. 

This  is  made  no  easier  by  the 
fact  that  everything  must  be 
channelled  through  the  infor- 


Those  on  List 

C.  L.  Sulzberger,  Henry  R. 
Lieberman  and  Tillman  Dur- 
din.  New  York  Times;  John 
Roderick,  AP;  Gordon  Walker, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Rob¬ 
ert  Martin,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report;  Dan  Kurzman,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill;  James  Robinson, 


St.  Louis  G-D  Raises 
Funds  for  Heart  Pump 


Chi  'stian  Science  Monitor.  wiote  an  article  in  the  Sunday  in  gear.  on  short  visas. 

Bi  ause  the  U.S.,  as  a  mem-  Globe-Democrat  magazine,  out-  Facing  Mr.  Amberg  is  the  But  when  officials  of  the  in- 
ber  of  United  Nations,  is  still  lining  the  case  history  of  one  task  he  had  privately  pledged  to  formation  department  are 

at  war  with  Red  China,  U.S.  little  girl  bom  with  a  hole  in  himself  as  the  campaign  started :  asked  when  American  corres- 

News  &  World  Report  would  her  heart,  and  explaining  the  to  write  a  thank-you  letter  to  pondents  will  be  coming  in  they 

not  accept  a  visa  for  Robert  machine’s  operations.  every  donor.  merely  smile  and  remain  silent. 
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wiote  an  article  in  the  Sunday  in  gear. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Comic  Strip  Ads  Hold 
High  Readership  Score 


“People’s  interest  in  people” 
give  continuity  or  comic  strip 
advertisements  “much  more  fol¬ 
low-through,  complete  reading 
than  display  advertisements”, 
according  to  a  new  analysis  of 
this  particular  type  of  cop^ 
made  by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch, 
Daniel  Starch  &  Staff. 

“When  ‘Read  Most’  scores  for 
display  copy  are  4%  or  5%, 
they  usually  are  15%  or  16% 
for  continuity  advertisements  of 
comparable  size,  color  and  kinds 
of  products”,  the  Starch  study 
made  public  this  week  stated. 

-After  the  Front  Page 

Dr.  Starch  linked  interest  in 
comic  strip  ads  with  the  “best 
read  pages  of  a  newspaper — the 
ones  that  tell  about  people,  the 
front  page  and  the  local  page.” 

“Practically  everyone,  as  we 
know,  who  picks  up  a  newspa¬ 
per  looks  at  the  front  page”. 
Dr.  Starch  pointed  out.  “After 
front  page  news,  readership 
studies  show  that  men  look  at 
and  read  most  of  the  photo 
news  page,  the  sports  page,  the 
comics  page,  and  the  editorial 
page.  Women  look  at  and  read 
most  the  photo  news  page,  the 
food  page,  the  comics  page  and 
the  .society  page. 

“For  both  men  and  women, 
the  news  and  doing  of  people 
are  at  the  top.  Even  if  the  front 
page  news  were  moved  to  an 
inside  page  almost  everyone 
would  .still  read  it,  as  witnessed 
by  the  high  observation  of 
sports  and  photo  news  pages  by 
men  and  of  the  society  page  and 
fashion  page  by  women,  and  of 
photo  news  pages  by  both.” 

Another  “basic  inherent  in¬ 
terest”  of  people  is  their  “dy¬ 
namic  interest  in  competitive 
struggle  and  combat,”  Dr. 
Starch  said.  Like  “episodes  in 
the  human  drama  that  seldom 
end,  but  remain  suspended,  un¬ 
finished  and  unsolved”,  the 
writers  of  continuity  advertis¬ 
ing  at  its  effective  best  level 
“create  a  curiosity  suspense 
which  lures  the  reader  on  to  .see 
what  happens  next”. 

“Each  episode  is  bait  for  the 
next  one”,  Dr.  Starch  explained. 

“The  high  reader  interest  of 
comics  for  both  men  and  women 
is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
same  interest  in  the  news  and 
doings  of  people.  The  fictional 


characters  through  their  con¬ 
tinued  careers  become  almost 
like  real  people.” 

Basis  of  Study 
The  readership  study  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  display  advertise¬ 
ments  was  based  on  one-third 
page,  four  color  advertisements 
of  foods,  household  supplies, 
pharmaceuticals  cigarettes,  toi¬ 
let  goods  in  Puck — The  Comic 
Weekly  and  Metropolitan  Group 
comic  sections. 

The  study  continued: 

“One  out  of  six  noters  reads 
most  of  the  copy  in  the  case 
of  display  advertisements, 
whereas  one  out  of  two  noters 
of  continuity  advertisements 
reads  most  of  the  copy.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  thorough  readership 
between  campaigns  for  the  same 
product  are  in  many  instances 
substantially  larger. 

“Readership  by  teen-agers  of 
continuity  advertisements  in 
comic  sections  follows  the  same 
general  pattern  as  readership 
by  adults,  with  these  differ¬ 
ences:  ‘Noting’  and  ‘Seen-As- 
sociated’  scores  for  teen-agers, 
10-17  years,  for  the  same  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  same  issues 

NK\^S1'A1»EI{  PA(; 

First  Page  News 
Photo  News 
First  Sports 
Second  Sports 
Main  Comics 
Editorial 
Other  Sports 
General  News  pp.  2-7 
Second  Comics 
Radio-TV 
First  Amusement 
Second  Amusement 
Other  General  News 
Obituary 

First  Business  and  Finance 
Other  Business  and  Finance 
Real  Estate 
Classified 
First  Food 

Society  and  Fashion 
Other  Food 


are  about  60  percent  higher 
than  for  adults.  ‘Read  Most’ 
scores  are  about  twice  as  high 
for  teen-agers  as  for  adults.  In 
the  case  of  both  adults  and 
teen-agers  three-fourths  of  the 
noters  read  most  of  the  copy. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  conventional  display  ad¬ 
vertisements,  readership  by 
teen-agers  tends  to  be  only 
moderately  higher  than  on  the 
part  of  adults.  This  is  true  of 
both  observation  and  thorough 
readership  scores.  The  results 
for  both  adults  and  teen-agers 
are  based  on  the  same  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  same  issues.” 

I’age  Observation 

The  figures  on  newspaper 
page  observation  were  based  on 
readership  studies  of  21  issues 
of  newspapers  September  1955 
to  February  1956:  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  (4  issues):  Denver  Post  (3 
issues) ;  Houston  Post  (3  is¬ 
sues)  ;  Los  Anpeles  Evening 
Herald  Express  (5  issues)  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (6  is¬ 
sues).  All  were  Thursday  is¬ 
sues  except  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  were  Friday 
morning.  Total  interviews  made 
were  6,471;  men,  3,238;  and 
women  3,233.  Here  they  are: 

MEN 


1st  Page  News 

98% 

Photo  News 

80% 

1st  Sports 

80% 

2nd  Sports 

73%. 

OBSERVATION 
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Main  Comics 

69%. 

Editorial 

67% 

Other  Sports 

58% 

General  News  pp.  2-7 

55%. 

2nd  Comics 

54% 

Radio-TV 

48% 

1st  Amusement 

45% 

2nd  Amusement 

44%. 

Other  General  News 

44% 

Obituary 

43% 

1st  Business  &  Fin. 

37%. 

Other  Business  &  Fin. 

33% 

Real  Estate 

20% 

Classified 

20% 

1st  Food 

18% 

Society  &  Fashion 

18%, 

Other  Food 

12%r 

WOMEN 

1st  Page  News 

98%, 

Photo  News 

88%, 

1st  Food 

78% 

Main  Comics 

66%. 

Society  &  Fashion 

64% 

General  News  pp.  2-7 

63% 

2nd  Comics 

63%r 

1st  Amusement 

62%, 

Editorial 

58%r 

2nd  Amusement 

56%, 

Other  Food 

55% 

Radio-TV 

53% 

Other  General  News 

53%f 

Obituary 

42%r 

1st  Sports 

26%. 

2nd  Sports 

19%r 

Other  Sports 

17%, 

Business  &  Fin. 

16% 

Real  Estate 

16%r 

Other  Business  &  Fin. 

u% 

Cla.ssified 

12% 

While  Elephant  Sale 
Boosts  Linage  13% 

The  third  annual  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Day  sale  sponsored  by 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  was  fiartici- 
pated  in  by  more  than  150  re¬ 
tailers  to  give  the  daily  a  13% 
linage  increase  over  last  year’s 
event.  Linagewise,  the  gains 
are  more  than  100%  above  the 
initial  effort  in  1954. 

Sales  gains  by  participating 
retailers  this  year  ranged  from 
15%  to  85%. 

Small-space  teaser  ads  were 
run  in  the  Register  and  Tribune 
in  advance  of  the  city-wide 
sale.  The  daily  also  picked  up 
the  tab  for  window  banners 
and  counter  cards.  This  year 
live  TV  spots  were  used  two 
days  prior  to  the  sale. 

A  “preview  bargain  page” 
was  also  run  in  the  paper  two 
days  before  the  sale.  No  store 
names  were  mentioned  in  copy 
.solicited  for  free  insertion  on 
this  page. 
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Color  Parley  Promises 


Two  Days  of  ‘ 

Chicago 

Program  plans  for  the  first 
annual  Newspaper  ROP  Color 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  here,  Sept.  27- 
28,  were  announced  this  week 
by  J.  H.  Sawyer,  chairman. 

The  conference,  first  of  its 
kind  devoted  exclusively  to  ROP 
color  problems,  both  from  a 
production  standpoint  and  on 
the  selling  side,  is  open  to  news¬ 
paper  executives  from  all  de¬ 
partments  where  ROP  is  a  fac¬ 
tor,  together  with  production 
managers  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  handling  ROP  color  ads. 

Color  Experts  to  Speak 

The  program  includes  ROP 
color  experts  in  newspaper 
plants  and  agency  production 
chiefs  who  are  preparing  na¬ 
tional  ROP  advertising  for 
their  clients.  Well  known  au¬ 
thorities  in  both  fields  are 
slated  to  take  part  in  the  two- 
day  workshop  sessions. 

“The  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
ference  is  to  promote  more 
ROP  color  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers — both  retail  and  general 
— and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  ROP  color  advertising,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Sawyer. 

The  AANR  is  sponsoring  the 
conference,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Advertising  Agency  Pro¬ 
duction  Men’s  Club  of  Chicago 
and  the  Art  Directors  Club  of 
Chicago.  Following  is  the  pro- 


Know-How’ 


Preparation  of  Artwork  for  ROP 
Color 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

Hakinc  Enaravines  for  ROP  Color 
THOMAS  D.  HUTCHINGS.  Hutchinira 
A  Melville  Company 
Precision  Duplicatina  Material  for 
ROP  Color 

DONALD  LYTLE,  Lake  Shore  Elec¬ 
trotype  Division 
Duplicate  Printine  Material 
ERNEST  NEUBAUER,  Production 
Department  Manaaer,  Campbell-Mi- 
thun,  Inc. 

Question  and  Answer  Period 
Panels:  (To  be  announced) 

JAMES  CHISHOLM.  Needham.  Louis 
and  Brorby,  Inc. 

THOMAS  D.  HUTCHINGS,  Hutch- 
inas  A  Melville  Company 
ERNEST  KLOSTERMANN,  Lake 
Shore  Electrotype  Company 
HAROLD  MINTUN,  Production 
Manaaer.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Prea*. 
Chairman,  ANPA  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee 

Cocktail  Party 

Courtesy  Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Di¬ 
vision  and  Goss  Printina  Pn-ss 
Company 

Tour  of  Chicago  Tribune  Plant. 

September  28 

Keynote  and  Outline  of  Day’s  Proftram 
JAMES  R.  BRUMBY,  General  Man¬ 
aaer,  Miami  (Fla.)  Newt 
Team  Work 

HARRY  EYBERS,  Production  Man- 
aaer,  WaAington  (D.C.)  Poet  A 
Timee-Herald 

Equipment  for  ROP  Color — Laraer 
Newspapers 

CHARLES  ANDREWS.  Sales  Promo, 
tion  Director,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tenneeeean 
Elqulpment  for  ROP  Color — Medium 
Newspapers 

Panel  from  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star: 
CLARENCE  MUGGE,  “How  It  All 
Beains" 

FRANK  GREEN,  “The  Equipment” 
TOM  LOWRY,  “Stereo:  Key  to  a 
Good  Job” 

RALPH  SKINNER,  “Pressroom  and 
the  Finished  Product” 

Quality  Control  and  Standardisation 
of  Spot  Color 

JOHN  J.  FLANAGAN.  William  Esty 
Co. 


WESTERN  BRAND— OutfiHed  in 
Steisons  for  a  round  of  Brand 
Namai  aciivifiat,  Edwin  S. 
Friendly  of  the  Weitehetter 
Newspapers  and  Harold  S. 
Barnes  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  are  pictured  in  Denver. 
They  were  among  Palmer  Hoyt's 
850  guests  on  the  Denver  Pest 
special  train  to  Frontier  Days 
celebration  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

.4cl8  Up  17% 

Ill  Canada  Dailies 

Toronto 


gram: 

The  Program 

Sm>tbmbbr  27 
Welcome  Address 

J.  H.  SAWYER,  Conference  Chairman, 
Sawyer  -  Fereuson  -  Walker  Company 
Keynote  and  Outline  of  Day's  Prosrram 
ROBERT  K.  DREW,  Advertisinit  Di¬ 
rector,  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal 
An  Over-All  View  of  ROP  Color 
VERNON  SPITALERI.  Research  Di¬ 
rector,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
Problems  of  buyirK  ROP  Color 
A.  G.  KN.''RIII).  As><'<iate  Media  Di¬ 
rector,  .1.  Waller  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany 

Evaluation  of  New.- paper  Color  Quality 
LEONARD  MATHEWS,  Media  Direc¬ 
tor,  Leo  Burnett  Company 
Coior  Research 

FRANKLIN  1).  SCHURZ,  Publisher, 
South  Hrnii  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Presi¬ 
dent,  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Inc. 
Bureau  of  Advertising  Presentation 
on  ROP  Color 

DENT  HASSINGER.  Western  Man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House? 
CHARLES  B.  I.ORD,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  IndianagotiK  (Ind.)  Star  <t 
News 

ROP  Color  and  the  Agency  Production 
Department  and  a  Report  on 
ANPA-4A  Committee  Work 
ERWIN  MEISSLER,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby 


Future  of  BOP  Color 
WALTER  C.  KURZ,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Chicago  Tribune 
H.  F.  GRUMHAUS,  Production  Man- 
ager,  Chicago  Tribun* 

An  Advertiser’s  View  on  ROP  Color 
CLAUDE  PURLES,  Associated  Food 
Stores 

How  to  Make  Color  Advertising  Pay 
(Speaker  to  be  announced)  O-car 
Mayer  &  Company 

Talk  by  JOYCE  A.  SWAN,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager, 
Minneapolie  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tnh~ 

une 

Talk  by  FAIRFAX  M.  (ONE,  Pie-i- 
dent,  Foote  Cone  &  Belding 
Color  On  a  Shoe  String 
TED  DUREIN,  Managing  Editor, 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Penineula  Herald 
What  Editorial  Color  Can  Do  For  You 
FRANK  LONG,  Circulation  Manager, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Kaglc 
Libby.  McNeill  &  Libby's  ROP  Ex¬ 
perience 

A.  J.  MALESKE,  Sales  Promotion 
Manager 

Selling  National  Color 
NORMAN  SAUKEKSON.  Manager. 
General  Advertising,  Milwaukee 
(Wise.)  Journal  (and  another 
speaker) 

Summary  of  Conference 
J.  DONALD  SCOTT,  President. 

AANR.  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott 
Cocktails 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 


National  advertising  in  Can¬ 
ada’s  dailies  was  up  17.37%  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1956, 
according  to  Elliott-Haynes 
I.td.,  research  organization.  The 
.Tanuary-May  period  accounted 
for  $18,093,757  in  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  out  of  a 
total  of  $35,592,529  in  national 
advertising. 

Week-end  papers,  which  are 
part  of  daily  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation,  accounted  for  $6,589,58.*). 

• 

Daily-Suiiday  Color 
In  Phila.  Riilletin 

PHILADKI.PIIIA 
Starting  Monday.  Sept.  K'. 
the  Philadelp’iia  Butletiii  will 
publish  ROP  advect'sing  color 
evening  and  Sunday.  Charles 
W.  Detweilcr,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  announced  this  week.  For 
the  past  14  months  spot  and 
full  color  has  been  published  in 
the  Sunday  Bulletin. 


Urges  Ad  Men 
Directorsh  ips 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Extension  of  today’s  work¬ 
ing  partner.ship  of  advertising 
agencies  and  clients  to  include 
membership  on  company  boards 
of  directors  was  urged  here  by 
Robert  F.  Carney,  chairman  of 
board,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

This  recognition  is  due  be¬ 
cause  advertising  has  become 
the  major  sales  expense  for 
many  industries,  Mr.  Carney 
told  the  Stanford  Business  Con¬ 
ference. 

Studies  over  a  five-year  peri¬ 
od  as  reported  in  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  show  advertising  expense 
averages  26%  of  the  total  sales 
and  general  administrative  ex¬ 
pense  at  General  Mills,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

The  figure  for  Proctor  & 
Gamble  is  21%,  for  R.  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  45%,  and  at  American 
Tobacco,  42%,  Mr.  Carney  ad- 
vi.sed. 

.Advertising  Important 

“When  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  that  big  a  factor  on  so 
many  financial  statements,  it 
behooves  the  businessman  to 
take  more  than  a  passing  in¬ 
terest  in  what  advertising  is 
up  to,”  Mr.  Carney  said. 

While  none  of  the  details  of 
an  advertising  program  appear 
on  this  year’s  profit  and  loss 
statement,  they  ar*  a  major 
factor  in  determining  how  next 
year’s  statement  will  read,  Mr. 
Carney  added. 


RCA’s  Trademark 
Splashed  in  Color 

Camde.n,  N.  j. 

On  July  19,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  familiar  RCA 
Victor  trademark  was  seen  in 
full  color  in  the  Camden  Cour- 
ier-l'ost. 

A  full-page,  full-color  adver¬ 
tisement  was  sponsored  by 
RC.A’s  distributor,  Raymond  | 
Rosen  and  Company,  Philadel- . 
phia.  The  ad  contained  the 
names  of  41  RCA  Victor  dealers 
in  the  South  Jersey  area. 

J.  M.  Williams,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager, 
RCA  Victor  Television  Division, 
said  the  Courier-Post  insertion 
was  the  first  factory-planned 
full  color  cooperative  newspaper 
ad  to  be  run  by  an  RC.\  Victor 
distributor. 

Mats  of  the  ad  have  been 
made  available  for  other  RCA 
distributors  throughout  the 
country. 
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Score  Card 
On  Shopping 
Center  Given 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Complete  establishment  of  a 
major  and  well  advertised  shop¬ 
ping  center  produces  a  mag¬ 
netized  tumble  of  dollars  that 
accelerates  faster  than  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  figures  here. 

For  one  year,  the  “city”  retail 
sales  spurt  has  been  44.7%,  or 
from  1954’s  $61,472,000  to  1955’s 
$88,946,000. 

That’s  a  gain  of  $27,474,000, 
and  only  $4,014,000  of  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  in  food  sales,  or 
24.4%.  “Other”  retail  sales  have 
provi«led  $23,000,000  of  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Pointing  to  these  figures,  Ger- 
son  Miller,  promotion  manager 
of  the  San  Mateo  Times,  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  upsurge  occurred 
as  the  result  of  the  virtual  com¬ 
pletion  of  Hillsdale,  a  vast  acre¬ 
age  of  retailing  establishments 
within  the  city  limits. 

80%  Complete 

Hillsdale  is  now  80%  complet¬ 
ed,  but  major  chains,  specialty 
shops  such  as  H.  Liebes  of  San 
Francisco  and  C.  H.  Baker 
shoes,  and  Kay  Jewelers  have 


now  joined  Macy’s  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  in  the  area. 

This  magnetic  influence  on  the 
country’s  retail  dollars  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  10%  gain  in  retail 
sales  which  brought  San  Mateo 
County’s  retail  total  to  around 
$400,000,000  in  1955. 

Simultaneously,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  San  Mateo,  Burlingame 
and  Hillsborough  has  gained 
less  than  6%  and  that  of  the 
county  an  approximate  10%, 
Mr.  Miller  reports. 

Center’s  Impact 

Hillsdale’s  emergence  as  an 
integrated  center  offering  vir¬ 
tually  complete  services  of  ma¬ 
jor  establishments  was  the  chief 
factor  in  the  upsurge  of  1955 
retail  purchases  within  the  coun¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Miller  declares. 

Sears  entered  the  area  now 
known  as  Hillsdale  a  decade 
ago.  A  great  super-market 
failed  in  that  section  before 
success  came  with  integration. 
But  today  there  are  five  or  six 
major  markets  of  the  super  type 
that  are  thriving  in  the  Hills¬ 
dale  sector,  he  added.  The  real 
boom  began  with  the  November, 
1954,  opening  of  Macy’s,  San 
F  rancisco. 

Linage  Spurts 

Meanwhile  the  Times  has 
grown  mightily  in  its  moves  to 
meet  the  continuing  demands. 
This  is  reflected  in  both  circu¬ 


lation  and  advertising,  chiefly  in 
the  latter. 

The  Times  carried  8,040,676 
lines  in  1950.  The  1955  total  was 
11,841,718  lines.  That’s  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,801,042  lines  or  a 
whopping  47%  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Max  Bales. 

New  1956  Gains 

This  year’s  figures  to  date  are 
“pretty  good,”  Mr.  Bales  ad¬ 
mits.  Local  display  is  20%  ahead 
of  last  year  to  date,  while  clas¬ 
sified  is  17%  higher,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Circulation  of  22,844  for  the 
first  quarter  has  grown  to  23,650 
this  Summer  and  compares  with 
18,559  in  1950,  the  Times  re¬ 
ports. 

Also  reflecting  the  county’s 
growth  and  development  are  the 
Advance-Star,  published  in  ad¬ 
joining  Burlingame  and  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune.  Both  of 
th?  latter  are  members  of  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers,  Inc. 

• 

Limit  oil  Lottery 
Ads  Recommended 

Toronto 

Limited  newspaper  and  radio 
or  television  advertising  foi' 
legalized  lotteries  is  included 
among  recommendations  of  a 
Canadian  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Newspaper  advertising  for 
legalized  bingos  or  lotteries 
should  be  limited  to  three  one- 
eight  page  advertisements,  the 
committee  recommended. 

With  newspapers  carrying 
much  advertising  by  moving 
picture  houses  and  merchants, 
especially  chain  store  operators, 
about  contests,  the  committee’s 
recommendations  regarding  lim¬ 
itation  of  such  contests  would 
curtail  newspaper  advertising 
volume. 

• 

WNR  Opens  in  Atlanta; 
Appoints  Richardson 

Weekly  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Inc.,  has  opened  a  new 
Southern  sales  office  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  part  of  its  recently  an¬ 
nounced  sales  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  (E&P,  June  30,  page  20). 

The  new  office  will  be  headed 
by  David  J.  Richardson  who  has 
been  with  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Robert  E.  Breid- 
ster  has  joined  WNR’s  New 
York  office  as  a  salesman 
specializing  solicitation  of  farm 
feed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  and 
garden  implement  accounts. 

WNR  Geneial  Manager  War¬ 
ren  Grieb  said  a  sales  office 
will  be  opened  on  the  West 
Coast  in  the  near  future. 


Don't  Miss  the  MAGIC  EMPIRE! 


Advertising 
Paces  Buildup 
In  Borrowing 

Advertising  expenditures, 
which  have  outpaced  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  as  a  whole,  have 
been  tbe  major  factor  in  the 
sixfold  rise  of  consumer  credit 
over  the  past  10  years,  says  the 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey 
published  by  Arnold  Bernhard 
&  Co. 

The  survey  finds  that  the  rise 
in  consumer  credit  receivables  is 
related  more  closely  to  the 
growth  in  business  expenditures 
for  advertising  than  to  the  ma¬ 
jor  economic  series. 

Growth  in  population,  family 
formation,  optimism  inspired  by 
confidence  in  the  future  growth 
of  disposable  income,  and  easi¬ 
er  terms  for  automobiles  have 
all  contributed  to  the  increase  in 
installment  credit.  However,  the 
Value  Line  Survey  finds  that  the 
weight  of  advertising  has  over¬ 
shadowed  these  factors  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  advertising  prob¬ 
ably  accounted  for  almost  half 
of  the  rise  in  consumer  debt 
over  the  past  decade. 

Advertising  has  altered  the 
credit  scene  in  more  ways  than 
one,  the  Survey  points  out.  It 
has  promoted  the  prop'dety  of 
consumer  borrowing.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  changed  their  pro¬ 
motion  of  brand  name  alone  to 
stress  the  quality  and  necessity 
of  their  products  in  every  good 
home. 

Advertising  expenditures  are 
projected  35%  higher  over  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  The 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey 
looks  for  a  similar  gain  in  out¬ 
standing  consumer  credit,  not 
the  sidewise  movement  that 
some  economists  visualize.  Au¬ 
tomobile  paper  is  at  an  all-time 
peak  and  may  show  little  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  American  pub¬ 
lic’s  financing  of  a  steadily  ris¬ 
ing  standard  of  living  should 
build  up  substantial  volumes  in 
newer  types  of  credit. 


NEA  Section  Ready 

Modernization  is  the  keynote 
of  the  fall-winter-spring  edition 
of  “Beautify  Your  Home”  ad¬ 
vertising  feature  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
Cleveland.  The  special  section 
runs  eight  standard  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  a  two-color  cover.  Cover 
mats  are  available  in  standard 
and  tabloid  sizes,  two  colors  and 
black  and  white. 
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BILUON  DOLLAR  SPOKANE  MARKET 


It's  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
l\ieifie  Morthn  ^est 

Watch  your  business  prosper  when  you  sell  the  billion  dollar 
Spokane  Market!  Not  only  will  you  be  completely  selling  the  prov 
perous  Pacific  Northwest— you’ll  be  selling  one  of  the  nation's  truly 
great,  big-volume  sales  areas. 

Big;  Half  again  as  large  as  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  combined,  the  Spokane  Market— with  over  one  million  consumers— 
is  vital  to  every  Pacific  Northwest,  or  any  other,  sales  program. 

Rich:  Retail  sales  total  well  over  a  billion  dollars  annually.  While 
income  per  capita  betters  the  U.  S.  average  by  4%,  retail  sales  per  capita 
top  the  U.  S.  by  846! 

Stable:  Neither  a  one<ity  nor  a  one-industry  market,  the  Spokane 
Market  draws  wealth  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources— Mining,  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Lumbering,  Transportation,  Finance,  Agriculture  and  Live¬ 
stock.  Thus,  the  market  enjoys  stable,  growing  income  the  year  ’round. 

Isolated:  Walled  in  by  giant  mountain  ranges  on  all  sides,  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Market  is  completely  independent  and  isolated.  Advertising  in 
coastal  cities  300  or  more  miles  away  can’t  penetrate  this  rich,  unified 
region. 

So  sell  the  Spokane  Market .  .  .  and  watch  the  money  roll  in!  But 
to  sell  it,  you  nc^  the  two  newspapers  residents  have  read  and  bought 
from  since  pioneer  days— The  Spokesman- Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle. 


Combined  Daily  Circulation  Over  160,000  —  86.41  %  UN-duplicated 


Accepted  as 

Home-Town  Newspapers 
the  Length  and  Breadth 
of  the  Inland  Empire 


A^veftiting  tepro«ont«tt 


Detroit,  Lot  Angelet.  Son  Froncitco,  AWonto.  Celer  Repretontotivet.  SUNDAY 
SROKfSMAN-REVlfW.  Comk  Soctiont:  Metreooliton  Group. 
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How  Canadians  Learn 
nor  Brands 


AN  EXCELLENT 
TEST  MARKET  FOR 
SOUTHEAST  KANSAS! 


About  Liq 


l>y  James  Montagnes 

Toronto  usinp  full  pape  daily  newspaper 
Beer  and  liquor  advertisinp  advertising  in  two  or  moie 
in  Canadian  daily  newspapers  in  colors  based  on  a  slogan  “Trade 
the  first  four  months  of  this  Mark  Canada”  and  depicting 
year  totalled  almost  $615,000  as  various  Canadian  occupations 
against  $450,000  in  the  same  facts  about  the  growth  of 

period  last  year.  Tabulations  these  industries.  The  sponsor’s 
'  of  national  advertising  linage  name  is  not  just  O’Keefe’s 
bv  Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.  shows  Brewery  I.td.,  but  O’Keefe’s  Old 
that  brewers  and  distillers  in  Vienna  Brewery  I.td.,  or  O’- 
the  January-April  1956  period  Keefe’s  Ale  Brewery  I.td.,  or 
spent  $1,635,000  in  Canadian  ether  product, 
dailies,  weekend  papers,  maga-  Production  in  Names 

zincs  and  farm  publications  as  ,  .  ,  ,  ^ 

■  i.  tn  irr”  aaV,  •  j.1.  Other  breweries  have  caught 

against  $l,l7.'),000  in  the  same  . ,  . ,  ,  . 

1  .  j  1  .  the  idea  and  most  are  now 

period  last  year.  .  ...  j  ^  ^ 

'  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  using  this  method  of  product 

This  increase  in  this  tvne  of  identification  in  provinces 
advertising  has  special  signifi-  advertising  is 

cance  in  Canada  where  product  permitted.  Molson’s  Crown 
advertising  of  beer  liquor  and  ^  j  Brewery  I.td., 

wine  IS  not  permitted  in  seven  Brading’s  Cincinnati  Cream 
of  the  10  provinces.  Only  in  Rrewerv  Ltd.,  are  further  ex- 
Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  je^  ^f  this  trend.  Naturallv 
Newfoundland  is  product  ad-  enough,  the  product  name  is  in 
!  vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  ,  lettering  than  the  corn- 

allowed.  Yet  bulk  of  the  extra  panrnamT 
,  advertising  expenditures  this 
:  year  has  been  in  Ontario  most 

I  populou-s  and  most  heavily  in-  ^  advertising. 

dustrialized  of  Canada  s  pro-  u _ Vuio  _ „ 

'  Brading  s  this  year  is  using  a 

I  ■  ■  .series  on  the  theme  “to  help 

;  Public  Service  Themes  you  gpj  more  fun  out  of  life”. 

I  During  the  war  years  a  way  One  adverti.sement  this  Summer 
I  was  found  for  liquor  interests  was  a  full  page  in  color  on 
to  do  some  advertising  by  put-  motor  boats  for  summer  vaca- 
,  ting  their  name  to  institutional  tions,  with  much  factual  date 
I  advertising  promoting  various  on  types  of  boats  and  motors, 

'  phases  of  the  war  effort,  such  care  of  boats  and  similar  infor- 
!  as  blood  donations,  war  bond  mation. 

'  drives  and  recruiting  cam-  Currently  there  are  themes 
!  paigns.  This  entry  into  adver-  on  conservation,  animal  and 
I  tising  has  never  been  drojiped,  bird  identification,  summer 
but  has  steadily  increased  over  sports,  cultural  developments, 

I  the  years,  spreading  from  tran-  tourist  information,  and  his- 
I  sit  advertising  cards  into  all  torical  highlights.  One  corn- 
printed  media.  The  present  cam-  pany,  Jubilee  Brewery  Ltd.,  To- 
paigns,  in  those  provinces  where 
I  product  advertising  is  not  per- 
'  niitted,  are  still  institutional, 
but  the  sponsor’s  name  is  so 

worded  that  for  all  intents  and  I 

purposes  there  is  some  form  of  ®  I 

‘  product  advertising  involved.  I 

j  Thus  for  example,  Carling’s  S  I 

i  Brewery  Ltd.,  has  a  series  of  9  tm  nNM « 

:  advertisements,  full  color  page  -ia  iwii  fiwrii  t . r  I 

I  in  daily  newspapers,  on  a  con-  I 

^  servation  theme  “Don’t  Burn  S  at  xm  cm.  mahmtam  I 

I  Ontario”.  The  sponsor’s  name  H  •  I PP 

j  is  not  just  Carling’s  Brewery  .  ■ '  I 

Ltd.,  but  Carling’s  Black  Label  B  ,  n.'tir’.tL.  I 

Brewery  Ltd.  'The  same  type  B  I  “3 

of  identification  is  used  in  other  B^-  .  I 

newspaper  advertising  of  this  B  1$ 

!  brewery,  including  a  series  on  B  '  **  ^  i 

1  Canadian  Indian  legends  and  a  B  fHrtir fl  ’'"i 
I  .series  drawing  attention  to  B 

I  various  sporting  events  and  iB  H, 

I  military  occasions.  ^ 

Another  large  brewery  iBBBBBBBI^HB.,.. 


Natural  Shopping  Center  for 
Population  Area  of  136,000. 
Seven  Counties  in  Southeast 
Kansas  and  Southwest  Missouri. 


ronto,  (a  recently  established 
branch  of  a  British  brewery) 
is  using  humorous  cartoons 
based  on  current  news  and  “pro¬ 
duced  for  your  amusement”, 
.'tates  the  advertisement. 

Where  product  advertising  is 
permited  liquor  advertising 
takes  the  normal  format  as  in 
the  United  State.s,  and  news¬ 
papers  have  advertisements 
showing  bottles  or  glas.ses  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

However,  in  the  provinces 
where  newspapers  do  not  cai- 
ry  liquor  product  advertising, 
the  public  can  still  be  told  about 
the  merits  of  the  various  brands 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Most  maga¬ 
zines  are  headquartered  in  the 
Toronto  area.  But  since  product 
advertising  of  alcoholics  is  not 
permitted  in  Ontario,  the  maga¬ 
zines  have  their  publication  of¬ 
fices  in  Quebec  province,  usual¬ 
ly  Montreal.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  magazines  are  produced 
in  Montreal;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  merely  distributed 
from  there. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 


*)'4anufacturl 
*K4inIng 
*  Farming 


HOME  OF 


•McNally  Pittsburg  Mfg.  Co. 
•Spencer  Chemical  Co. 

•W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co. 
•Hull  &  Dillon  Packing  Co. 
•Annihire  Garment  Co. 

•Kansas  City  Southern  Shops 
•Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
•Mid-States  Mfg.  Co. 


A  Market  Worth  Knowing  .  .  . 
A  Market  Worth  Selling.  De¬ 
finitely  Alert  To  Newspaper 
Advertising. 


alip  ^tttHburg 

EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


ITTSBUIN 

MORNINGS 


Ctdsert  Mpe  buiU 
•  livMg  C«M<^  tKc«u« 


EXCEPT  MONDAY 


STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS 


Burke,  Kuipers  B  Mahoney,  Inc. 
National  Representatives 


Calmrt  Diniiuits  Im 
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‘AND  I  PROMISE  YOU 


THAT  THE  TRIB  WILL 
KEEP  YOU  ON  THE  RIGHT 
TRACK  DURING  BOTH 
CONVENTIONS!  IN  FACT 

IT’S  BETTER  THAN 


YOU’VE  DISTURBED 


MY  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT. 


BUT  YOU’RE  RIGHT, 


ABSOLUTELY  RIGHT! 


NEW  YORK 

Htralb 

^tibune 


RE  PORTED...  EXPLAIN  ED...  IN  TER  PRETED  BY... 

Don  Whitehead  •  Roscoe  Drummond  •  Walter  Lippmann  •  David  Lawrence  •  The  Alsops 
Marguerite  Higgins  •  Red  Smith  •  Art  Buchwald  •  Don  Rogers  •  Bob  Donovan  •  Don  Irwin 
Harry  Baehr  •  Earl  Mazo  •  Joseph  Slevin  •  James  Warner 
Rowland  Evans  •  David  Wise  •  Tom  O’Hara 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


'Drop-In  ’  Sections  Will 
Back  Sears^  J\atl  Ads 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  this  week  announced  that 
it  will  carry  on  a  program  of 
national  magazine  advertising 
(via  The  Mayers  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles)  on  a  “limited  basis”  dur¬ 
ing  19')7  (E&P,  Aug.  4,  page 
17). 

Sears  is  taking  its  first  step 
in  national  advertising  this 
month  when  a  “back-to-.school” 
campaign  breaks  in  eight  mag¬ 
azines.  These  ads  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  throughout  Sears’  orga¬ 
nization  by  “drop-in”  newspa¬ 
per  sections.  direct  mail, 
window  and  interior  displays. 

I  .S.  Steel  Schedules 
Papers  in  18 1  Markets 

Newspapers  in  184  markets 
across  the  country  have  been 
scheduled  for  United  States 
Steel’s  national  ad  drive  (via 
BBDO)  on  the  use  of  steel 
springs  in  bedding,  set  to  run 
Oct.  10-2:>. 


Built  around  two  cartoon 
detectives  called  “sleep  sleuths,” 
the  promotion  is  designed  to 
stimulate  sales  of  U,  S.  Steel’s 
customers,  particularly  those 
using  USS  Premier  spring  wire 
in  the  bedding  industry. 

Four  TV  commercials  on  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Hour  will  round  out 
the  promotion. 


Dodpe  Dealers 
Get  New  Ad  Kits 

Sixty-seven  pieces  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  and  layouts  are  in  a 
“do-it-yourself”  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  kit  prepared  for 
the  Dodge  automobile  field  force 
by  Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Shugg  Jr.,  Dodge 
sales  promotion  manager,  de¬ 
scribed  the  kit  as  “the  first  and 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.”  It  contains  501  sales- 
getting  promotions  for  new  cars, 
trucks  and  used  cars. 


Beech-Nut  Life  Savers  MQinr 
Merger  Keeps  Agencies  ivldjwl  kJcllCo 

Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  TT'r.f  J.  J 

the  new  corporate  entity  result-  llillOrt  J\.0V0Q 
ing  from  the  merger  of  Beech- 
Nut  Packing  Company  and  Life 
Savers  Ck)rp.,  has  announced  1  vJ  i 
that  its  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  by  the  agen-  Chicago 

cies  which  served  the  individual  Westinghouse  is  dividing  its 
companies  before  the  merger,  advertising  dollars  between 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  and  newspapers  and  magazines  on 
Young  &  Rubicam,  respectively,  one  hand,  and  radio-television 

Last  year,  Beech-Nut  Pack-  on  the  other,  t o  parlay  the 
ing  spent  $426,416  in  newspa-  drama  and  razzle-dazzle  of  the 
per  space  while  Life  Savers  two  political  conventions  into 
spent  $.396,077  in  the  medium.  “Operation  Landslide.” 

The  business  will  be  operated  Upwards  of  $10  million  will 
in  two  divisions,  with  Life  be  -spent  by  Westinghou.se  for 
Savers  and  Beech-Nut  in  one  convention  sponsorship  and  tie- 
and  the  food  products  (Beech-  in  advertising  in  newspapers 
Nut  baby  food  and  coffee)  in  and  magazines,  plus  merchan- 
the  other.  Y&R  will  serve  the  dising,  under  a  sales  program 
Life  Savers-Beech-Nut  Gum  di-  that  is  expected  to  close  the 
vision  and  K&E  the  food  di-  year  with  sales  in  nine  months 
vision.  K&E  formerly  served  equal  to  a  normal  12-month 
Beech-Nut  gum  in  addition  to  period. 


CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME! 

Yes,  look  for  the  woman  .  .  .  the  modern 
woman  whose  varied  and  eager  interests 
should  be  served  in  the  pages  af  yaur  news¬ 
paper.  NEA's  complete  Women's  Page  pack¬ 
age  con  help  with  seven  stimuloting  pages 
of  news  ond  information  that  today's  woman 
wants  to  read  and  know. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  UVsf  Tfiird Street  Cleveland  I3,Ohio 


The  program  includes  exclu¬ 
sive  sponsorship  of  CBS  net¬ 
work  'TV  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  two  conventions,  the  cam¬ 
paigns  and  election-night  re- 


the  food  product.^. 

• 

Dailies,  Supplements 
Get  ISetr  Lever  Copy 

A  new  nation-wide  advertis-  turns.  Underlying  the  promotion 
ing  campaign  (via  J.  W’alter  is  a  “saturation  penetration”  of 
Thompson  Co.)  calling  for  newspaper  and  magazine  space 
heavy  use  of  daily  newspapers,  (via  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
Sunday  -supplements  and  TV  N.  Y.)  by  Westinghouse  and  its 
commercials  is  stressing  the  dealers.  Westinghouse  is  buying 
growth  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.’s  the  newspaper  advertising  space 
Rinso  Blue  detergent.  in  key  cities,  with  aggressive 

“Who  made  Rinso  Blue  dealer  participation  planned  for 
GROW  so  fast?”  is  the  cam-  local  areas.  Westinghouse  ads 
paign’s  theme.  will  feature  products  and  insti- 

•  tutional  copy,  calling  attention 

•»  A  1  1  1  to  CBS  convention  coverage. 

.■>  Dailies  Adnen  j  ^  ^  ^ 

T  D  I  fr*  Upwards  of  10,000  dealers 

1  O  Pabst  1  leiip  across  the  country — 350  in  Met- 

Chicago  ropolitan  Chicago — are  expected 
Three .  additional  newspaper.^  into  the  program.  This 

have  been  added  to  the  Pabst  P^'ase  is  already  under  way, 
convention  tieup,  in  which  starting  with  a  week-long 
newspapermen  from  local  pa-  “Bc^i'ch  Open  House  ’  for 
pers  participating  will  be  tele-  dealers, 
vised  interviewing  convention  • 

delegates  from  their  area  and 

the  film  offered  daily  to  local  Tapliliper  To  Head 
TV  stations.  (E&P,  Aug.  4,  *1  ... 

page  14.)  Warner  Advertising 

With  the  addition  of  the  Robert  S.  Taplinger,  presi- 
Seattle  (Wa.sh.)  Post-IntelU-  S-  Taplinger  As- 

gencer,  Syranise  (N.Y.)  Her-  sociates,  Inc.,  New  York  public 
aid  -  Jom-nal  and  Harrisburg  >elations  firm,  has  been  elected 
(Pa.)  News,  the  list  of  papers  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad- 
includes  10  taking  part  in  the  relations 

Pabst  newspaper-TV  promotion  Warner  Brothers  Pictures, 


for  both  conventions. 


Inc. 


Mr.  Taplinger  assumes  his 
’  ^  duties  with  Warner  Oct.  1,  by 

Corrigan  Joins  K&L  which  time  his  own  company  is 

Louis  W.  Corrigan,  formerly  expected  to  be  merged  with 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  another  major  public  relations 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Joumal-Consti-  firm. 

tution,  has  joined  Kenyon  &  Larry  Golob,  presently  East- 
Eckhardt  Inc.’s,  regional  office  ern  publicity  director  for  W’ar- 
in  Atlanta  as  an  account  execu-  ner,  will  become  national  pub- 
tive.  licity  director. 
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SUN-TIMES 

UP 

468,958  lines 
(UP  7.7%) 


TRIBUNE 

UP 

469,008  lines 
(UP  3.5%) 


American  Weekly 

Now  Serving  10^297^778  Families 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7.  N.Y.  •  Bronch  Offices:  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCi 


Disfributed  by  these  32  fine  newspapers: 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  •  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  •  BOSTON  ADVERTISER  •  BUFFALO  COURIER  EXRRESS  •  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  •  CLEVtli 
HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA.,  HERALD-ADVERTISER  •  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  MIAMI  HERALD  •  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM  •  NEW 

SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEATTLE  ROST-INTELLIGENCER  •  SYR/^*^ 

PAID 


It  s  boom  tim 


...and  were  pro 


Denver  s  laslesl  growi 


The  AjlERirAX  Wbekly’s  fam 


Clearly,  major  newspaper  publishers  see  in  The  America: 
Weekly  a  vital  force  for  increasing  reader  interest  and  build 
i  ng  a  bigge  r  audience.  N ow  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  Nc  V5 
the  region’s  vital  growth  newspaper,  becomes  The  America: 
Weekly’s  32nd  distributing  member,  our  ninth  new  carrie; 
since  changing  to  roto  less  than  four  years  ago. 


New  readers  in  the  booming  Denver  area  will  find  Th 
American  Weekly  filled  with  the  finest  in  family  entertain 
ment.  They’ll  be  drawn  to  its  pages  by  the  rich,  brillian 


ounce 


lewspaper  joins 

imily  of  distributors  August  12th 


colors  printed  in  beautiful  Dultgen  rotogravure.  They’ll  be 
fascinated  by  its  variety  of  dramatic  and  serviceable  edi¬ 
torial  features— something  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  American  Weekly  generates  powerful  reader  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  dealing  exclusively  with  the  subjects  that  lie  closest 
to  the  heart  of  the  family.  It  creates  lasting  loyalty  among 

its  regular  readers _ attracts  new  readers  with  a  wealth 

of  colorful  information  and  entertainment.  Shouldn’t  you 
be  looking  into  The  American  Weekly? 


IN  DEALER  •  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  STATE  •  CORPUS  CHRISTI  CALLER  TIMES  •  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  •  (DENVER)  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
JRNAl  AMERICAN  •  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  •  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  •  PORTLAND  OREGONIAN  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  •  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
lAlD  AMERICAN  •  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  •  WASHINGTON  POST  I.  TIMES-HERALD  •  WICHITA  BEACON 


Sleep  Sleuth 
Promotion 
Tie-in  Urged 

Appetite  whetted  by  suc¬ 
cess  of  “Operation  Snowflake,” 
United  States  Steel  is  seeking 
more  newspaper  tie-in  ads  from 
local  dealers. 

This  time  the  promotion  is 
titled  “Sleep  Sleuth.”  It  calls  for 
one  advertisement  three  col¬ 
umns  wide  by  full  page  depth, 
designed  to  be  the  core  of  local¬ 
ly-sold  satellite  ads  from  bed¬ 
ding  retailers.  This  ad  will  be 
placed  in  184  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  10  and  25. 

The  promotion  is  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  American  Family 


.Market  series  which  culminated 
last  year  in  a  12-page  supple¬ 
ment  distributed  to  11,000  news¬ 
papers.  (E&P,  Sept.  17,  1955, 
page  7.) 

“U.  S.  Steel  w’as  considerably 
impressed  by  the  results,”  War¬ 
ren  McCandless,  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  “The  trend  is  toward  in- 
crea.sed  use  of  newspapers  in  a 
similar  manner.” 

“Sleep  Sleuth”  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  BBDO’s  Pittsburgh  of¬ 
fice.  Taylor  Urquart  is  the  ac¬ 
count  executive.  A  kit  on  the 
promotion  is  being  prepared  for 
distribution  to  more  than  20,000 
bedding  retailers,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

The  advertisement  is  mean¬ 
ingless  without  the  local  tie  ins. 
It  pictures  two  cartoon  detec¬ 


tives  who  voice  the  selling  slo¬ 
gan:  “Robbed  of  your  sleep? 
Get  a  new  mattress  and  spring.” 
This  symbol  has  been  so  made 
it  can  easily  be  incorporated 
into  individual  manufacturer 
and  retail  advertising.  The  slo¬ 
gan  readily  permits  brand  iden¬ 
tification,  since  it  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  read,  “Get  a  new  (brand 
name)  mattress  and  spring.” 

• 

Columbia  Patterns 

Columbia  Features  of  New 
York  announces  that  it  has  a 
dre.ss-pattern  feature  available. 
It  is  called  Hi-Fi  Printed  Dress 
Patterns,  and  the  patterns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  syndicate,  “have 
exclusive,  copyrighted  and  pat¬ 
ented  features  that  no  other 
pattern  on  the  market  has  or 
can  have.” 


Liquor  Brands 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


Most  Canadian  general  circu¬ 
lation  magazines  and  trade  pa¬ 
pers  are  edited  and  printed  in 
the  Toronto  area,  then  shipped 
by  highway  transport  in  bulk 
to  Montreal,  from  where  they 
are  mailed  to  subscribers  and 
newsstands.  Thus  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  legally  published  in 
Quebec  province  and  can  carry 
liquor  adverti.sing  featuring 
beer,  wine  and  liquor  products. 
And  in  addition  Canadians  also 
see  such  product  advertising  in 
U.  S.  and  British  publications 
for  sale  in  Canada. 

It  can  be  said  that  brewers 
and  distillers  have  found  out 
that  “where  there  is  a  will, 
there’s  a  way”  to  get  around 
advertising  restrictions ! 

• 

20  Carriers  Gel 
S500  Scholarships 

Detroit 

Piesenting  20  scholarships  of 
$500  each  to  Detroit  Neu's  car¬ 
riers  recently,  Warren  S.  Booth, 
president  and  publisher,  de¬ 
clared  that  “of  all  activities  in 
!  which  our  newspaper  engages, 

I  there  is  none  I  think  so  well  of 
I  as  this.” 

The  scholarship  program 
I  was  started  five  years  ago 
when  10  awards  of  $250  each 
]  were  presented.  The  amount 
i  was  increased  to  $500  in  1953. 
Winners  this  year  were  selected 
from  418  applicants  from  the 
i  more  than  8,000  carriers  that 
I  deliver  the  News, 
j  Boys  are  tested  and  selected 
I  by  the  Student  Aid  Foundation, 
a  philanthropic  organization. 

At  presentation  ceremonies, 
Jacob  Albert,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  for 
the  News,  presided.  He  noted 
that  the  .scholarship  program 
was  one  of  43  different  PR 
j  activities  currently  sponsored 
by  that  newspaper. 

I  • 

62  Scholarships 
Exceed  $50,000 

Minneapolis 
I  Scholarships  totaling  more 
I  than  $50,000  were  granted  to  61 
!  youths  through  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune's  1956  inter¬ 
national  scholarship  program 
for  carrier  salesmen. 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  director,  said 
I  this  was  the  largest  number  to 
’  receive  awards  in  the  14  years 
the  program  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

One  youth  won  two  scholar¬ 
ships  through  the  program. 
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BUT  NOT  MUCH 
happened. 

AND  DO  you 

KNOWWHXr 


The  Publishers  Weapon 


AF^R  THE  WAR,  A 
WE  HAD  GREAT  HOPE? 
FOR  CENTERVILLE.^ 


?URE...INPlOT?y  WAS  ' 
.GOIN6TO  DECEN-nRALIZE 
)  NEW  PLANT?  WERE 
GOING  TO  BE  BUILT  HERE 
WE  WERE  REALLY 

GOING  TO  boom/  you 

GAID  SO  IN  YOUR.  > 

V  editorials/  ^ 


BECALGE  WE  SAT  RACK  AND 
WAITED  FORiriO  BE  HANDED 
TO  us/  WHAT  we  OUGHT  > 
TO  DO  IS  START  SEUIN6  ) 
W^^^NTERVILLE. 


THAT  MAY  BE 
ALL  RIGHT  FOR 
<  THE  BIG  CITES 
\  BUT...  y 


WE  CAN  DO  IT,  Too/ 
and  it  WONY  take  A  MINT. 

LET  ME  SHOW  VW 
>TV  MY  IDBA... 


HERE^S  OUR  WEAPON... THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.  I'VB  LOOKED  INTO  THIS  CLOSELX 
WITH  THIS  ONE  MEDIUM  ALON^  WE  CAN 
SELL  OUR  aiy  AND  OUR  PAPER  TO  THE 
- -  MEN  WHO  have  the  SAY.  > — 


JUST  LjOOK  at  all  the  SHE  DEVELOPMENr 

advertising  the  journal  carries/ just 

LOOK  AT  ALL  THE  M^PIA  PROMOTION/  THERE^ 
A  GOOD  REASON  FOR  IT— EVERYWHERE  YOU^ 
find  BUSINESS/  YOU  F/NP  -n - 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  ir - ' 


PUBLISHFDAT*  NEW  YORK  and  WASHINGTON^  D.C 
ruDuiiincv  ni.  4.4- broad  strut  ioib  lAth.  street, n.w. 


CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

711  W.  MONROR  ST  Rll  YOWN6  ST.  416  BUSH  ST. 
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CIASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Advertisers 
Should  Key  Ads 

By  Uaniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Where  the  department  store 
carefully  tracks  down  the  source 
of  its  customers  via  scientific 
ad  keying,  the  real  estate  brok¬ 
er,  the  auto  dealer  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  still  use  primi¬ 
tive  result  checking  methods, 
if  any. 

Is  keying  of  classified  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  one-newspaper  mar¬ 
ket?  Emphatically,  yes.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  business 
advertisers  in  one  newspaper 
markets  credit  to  “walk-ins.” 
Without  a  scientifically  keyed 
classified  ad  many  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  remain  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  would  be  get¬ 
ting  about  the  same  volume  of 
business  whether  or  not  they 
used  their  local  newspaper. 
While  the  market  may  have  only 
one  newspaper  it  is  seldom 
without  competing  advertising 
media  such  as  radio,  TV,  bill¬ 
boards,  etc.  To  insure  itself  just 
credit  for  the  results  it  produces, 
the  newspaper  is  wise  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  advertisers  to  the  use  of 
keyed  ads  in  each  medium  used. 

One  Method’s  Pitfalls 
In  the  multiple  newspaper 
market  the  second  and  third 
newspapers  in  classified  volume 
are  at  a  sei'ious  disadvantage 
unless  the  advertisers  use  a  key. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  keying  method  is  to  have 
a  receptionist  or  salesman  ask 
each  customer  where  he  saw  the 
ad.  While  the  advertiser  honest¬ 
ly  believes  this  method  is  in¬ 
fallible,  professional  advertis- 

PERFECT  PRINTING 

PRESS  PACKING  that 

PERFORMS 


Writ*,  Wir*  or  Phon*  Collect 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

•  72S  East  WashinRton  Boulevard, 
Los  Aneelrs  21,  Calif.  Prosiieot  6023 

•  507  Bishop  Street,  N.  W..  Atlanta, 
Georsria.  ATwood  3864  •  1227  Wabash 
Avenue,  ChicaRO  5.  III.  HArrison 
7-0083  •  1766  Carter  Avenue,  New 
York  67.  N.  Y.  CYpress  9-8800  • 
Canadian  Sales  Agents :  Ross  White- 
head  &  Co.,  I.td,,  Montreal,  Canada 


ing  people  know  that  it  is 
fraught  with  pitfalls.  They 
know,  for  example,  that  the 
splendid  reputation  the  leading 
want  ad  paper  has  built  will 
frequently  cause  those  who  re¬ 
spond  to  ads  seen  in  the  second 
paper  to  claim  that  he  saw  the 
ad  in  the  first  paper.  While  this 
is  frequently  done  subconscious¬ 
ly,  the  applicant  oi-  prospect 
frequently  does  it  intentionally 
thinking  that  he  will,  in  this 
way,  enhance  his  prestige. 

-Another  pitfall  frequently  re¬ 
ported  is  failure  to  advise  the 
receptionist,  rental  agent  or 
sales  staff  when  a  second  paper 
is  added  to  the  schedule,  .\fter 
years  of  noting  results  from  a 
single  medium  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  checking  the  source 
of  the  response  will  tend  to 
credit  the  same  newspaper  with 
all  the  “newspaper”  calls  unless 
he  is  carefully  notified  of  the 
additional  schedule  and  given  a 
specific  key  for  each  ad. 

Honest  Check  Helpful 

No  C.\M  need  fear  the  result 
of  an  honest  check  on  the  re¬ 
sults  that  an  established  news¬ 
paper  classified  section  pro¬ 
duces.  He  has  much  more  to 
fear  when  the  advertiser  uses 
haphazard  checking  methods. 
Not  ever\’  ad  produces  every 
time  it  appears.  If  the  news¬ 
paper  were  to  get  full  credit  for 
the  ads  that  do  iiroduce,  it 
would  unquestionably  find  that 
its  classified  section  is  spurting 
ahead. 

The  best  type  of  ad  key,  we 
have  found,  is  a  mechanical  one 
where  the  “human”  factor  is 
minimized.  A  box  number,  where 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

IBADS 

THE  STATE! 


possible,  is  a  good  example. 
Other  methods  are  the  use  of 
different  interviewers’  names  in 
the  different  media.  Different 
addresses  or  telephone  exten¬ 
sion  numbers  are  also  effective. 
A  different  offering  in  each  me¬ 
dium  provides  a  simple  measur¬ 
ing  device. 

This  writer  has  found  it  use¬ 
ful  to  supply  advertisers  with 
Classified  -\dvertising  Result 
Summary  Forms.  These  provide 
a  space  for  each  medium,  the 
key,  the  total  answers  and  the 
advertising  cost  per  sale  or 
placement.  A  copy  of  this  form 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

• 

$11  Million 
In  Liquor  Ads 

Distillers’  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  investment  reached  .$41,05.5,- 
000  last  year,  an  all  time  high, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  Bureau  issued  a  booklet 
on  liquor  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  statistics  this  week,  titled 
“For  Distillers.”  chart  in  the 
booklet  indicates  a  continuous 
rise  in  newspaper  advertising 
for  this  classification  since  1048, 
with  the  exception  of  1952,  when 
the  total  slipped  to  $32,557,000 
from  1051’s  ,$34,003,000. 

During  the  same  period  when 
newspaper  expenditures  jumped 
118%,  magazines  gained  3.3%, 
going  from  $20,402,000  in  1048 
to  $27,2.54,000  in  1055. 

• 

.Y  4-Paj:e  ‘Special’ 

Printed  on  Pony  Press 

Chf.stvikw,  Fla. 

The  Okaloosa  \rv!s-Jouninl 
(Circ.  3,000)  published  its  an¬ 
nual  progress  edition  Aug.  2. 
It  had  .54  pages,  four  more  than 
the  1055  edition. 

Seven  weeks  were  recjuired  to 
sell  advertising,  prepare  copy, 
compose  and  print  the  issue  on 
a  20x34  Miehle  pony.  The  issue 
required  27  press  runs  and  was 
made  up  in  four-page  sections, 
which  were  collated  by  hand. 
No  additional  help  was  em¬ 
ployed. 


Attention! 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS 

We  offer  you  full  facilities 
plus  centralized  location  for 
printing,  binding  and  mailing 
your  periodical  publication, 
either  sheet-fed  multi-color 
letterpress,  offset  or  web-fed 
offset.  Ample  paper  supplies 
available. 

For  detailed  information, 
write  M.F.A.  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  203  South  7th, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 
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News  Show 
Sponsorship 

To  Continue 

Anticipating  more  newspaper 
headlines.  Corn  Products  Refin¬ 
ing  Company  will  renew  the 
contract  for  “National  Press 
Conference”  both  on  TV  and 
radio  when  it  expires  Sept.  1. 

C.  L.  Miller,  president  of  C. 
L.  Miller  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency  handling  the 
account,  said  this  week  he  “ex¬ 
pects  bomb  shells  that  will  make 
news  as  the  political  campaign 
gets  hot  this  Fall.” 

Martha  Rountree’s  “Press 
Conference”  premiered  July  4 
(E&P,  July  7,  page  10).  Then 
Attorney  General  Brownell,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents,  aired  the  “scoop”  that 
antitrust  proceedings  would  be 
brought  against  General  Motors 
on  the  charge  it  monopolizes  the 
manufacture  of  buses. 

The  program  appears  Wednes¬ 
day  at  8  P..M.  (EST)  over  85 
NBC  TV  stations  and  is  re¬ 
broadcast  over  350  radio  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Mutual  network. 

“V/e  didn’t  receive  a  single 
letter  of  protest,”  Mr.  Miller 
said,  in  reference  to  the  press 
storm  that  followed  the  Brown¬ 
ell  show.  “We  see  no  reason 
why  important  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  other  personalities 
should  not  give  out  news  on  a 
sponsored  program.  After  all, 
newspapers  are  also  sponsored 
by  advertisers.  That  Was  the 
view  expressed  in  his  column 
by  David  Lawrence,  and  we 
think  it  is  extremely  sensible.” 

Mr.  .Miller  added  he  rather 
hoped  that  the  excitement  would 
continue  and  believed  it  would 
when  “top  characters  of  politics 
and  government  give  out  news 
during  the  political  campaign.” 

“We  bought  this  program,  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  our  client,”  Mr.  Miller 
continued.  “We  believe  it  is  and 
have  no  intention  of  taming  it 
down. 

“As  soon  as  the  jirogram 
shakes  down  and  we  can  learn 
sufficiently  far  in  advance  who 
the  guest  will  be,  we  intend  to 
advertise  the  program  in  about 
30  metropolitan  newspapers.” 

• 

Brinkorhoff  Proniolecl 

Robert  H.  Brinkerhoff.  vice- 
president,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  all  contact  work  in  YA-R’s 
Chicago  office.  Mr.  Brinkerhoff 
is  the  son  of  retired  Robert  M. 
Brinkerhoff,  originator  of  the 
comic  strip,  “Little  Mary  Mix- 
up.” 
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Something  New  under  the  Sun.  It’s  the  Bell  .‘'olar  Battery,  made  of  thin  diM-s  of  siliron.  an  in}:reilient  of  eommon  santl.  It  ronverts  the 
son’s  rays  directly  into  iisahle  amounts  of  electricity.  Tlii‘  storafje  halteries  heside  the  solar  haltcry  store  up  its  pleclricity  for  night  use. 


Bell  System  Solar  Battery  Converts  Sun’s  Rays  into  Electricity! 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  invention  has  great  possibilities 
for  telephone  service  and  for  all  mankind 

Ever  sitire  Archimedes,  men  have  every  lamp  that  matikind  would  ever 
heen  searching  for  the  secret  of  the  sun.  need. 

For  it  is  knowtt  that  the  same  kindly  The  dream  t>f  ages  has  Iteett  brought 

rays  that  help  the  floyvers  and  the  closer  by  the  Bell  System  Solar  Battery, 

grains  and  the  fruits  to  grow  also  send  It  was  invented  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
us  almost  limitless  power  .  . .  nearly  as  Laboratories  after  long  research  and 

much  every  three  days  as  in  all  known  first  announced  in  lOS-I.  Since  then  its 

reserves  of  coal,  oil  and  uranium.  efliciency  has  been  doubled  and  its 

If  this  energy  could  l>e  put  to  use—  usefulness  extended, 
instead  of  going  to  waste— there  would  There's  still  much  to  I^  done  liefore 
lie  enough  to  turn  every  w  heel  and  light  the  battery’s  possibilities  in  telephony 


and  for  other  uses  are  fully  developed. 
But  a  good  and  pioneering  start  has 
lieen  made. 

The  progress  so  far  is  like  the  ojien- 
ing  of  a  door  through  which  we  can 
glimpse  exciting  new  things  for  the 
future. 

Great  benefits  for  telephone  users 
and  for  all  mankind  may  come  from 
this  forward  step  in  putting  the  energy 
of  the  sun  to  practical  use. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


CIHCLLATION 


Cowden  Urges  CMs  Have 
'Wide  Angle  Vision  ’ 


selling  and  collections  are  es-  Bunting  Heads 
sential  factors  to  building  and  ^ 

holding  home  delivery  subscrib-  Boy  Committee 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


George  Cowden,  manager  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  and  a  former  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  offered  some 
potent  advice  to  CMs  about 
acquiring  “wide  angle  vision” 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  their 
respective  departments. 

Mr.  Cowden  was  a  member 
of  the  panel  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  appeared  on  the 
convention  program  of  interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago  recently. 
(E&P,  June  30,  page  59.)  He 
dealt  with  the  bread-and-butter 
subject  of  getting  more  net  re¬ 
venue  from  circulation.  Such  a 
goal  not  only  includes  sufficient 
income  from  subscribers,  but 
al.so  the  matter  of  holding  down 
departmental  expenses,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Calls  for  Horse  Sense 

“There  are  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  an  expense  to  be 
okayed  for  some  project,  some 
promotion,  some  new  and  fancy 
stunt  or  something  which  will 
be,  or  may  be  considered  rather 
novel  and  attract  attention  to 
the  originator  that  often  it  is 
hard  to  draw  the  line,”  said  Mr. 
Cowden.  “That  is  where  the 
hor.se  .sense  and  practical  side 
of  the  circulation  sales  manager 
takes  over  and  weighs  the  pos¬ 
sible  results  against  the  costs.” 

•Mr.  Cowden  continued: 

Compare  Costs  to  Results 

“In  the  matter  of  deliveries 
there  are  many  ways  to  go 
overboard  in  plans  and  costs. 
Each  newspaper  circulation 
sales  manager  must  consider 
himself  to  be  a  practical  man 
when  he  compares  costs  and  re¬ 
sults  on  the  various  system  of 
delivery.  Does  it  cost  too  much 


for  tube  routes  for  the  results? 
The  same  for  motor  routes — for 
district  men  vs.  independent 
distributors,  etc. 

“And  when  it  comes  to 
contests,  promotions  and  the 
like,  it  is  easy  to  go  overboard 
under  pressure  of  competition 
or  for  other  reasons  which  you 
know  so  well.  Here  is  another 
opportunity  for  you  to  be  most 
valuable,  by  being  practical  and 
considering  the  various  benefits, 
possible  results  and  then  the 
known  and  possible  costs  in 
money  and  time. 

Get  Expense  Breakdown 

“May  I  suggest  that  your  ac¬ 
counting  department  furnish 
you  with  a  breakdown  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  receipts  for  each 
month  or  period  they  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Properly  used,  these  can 
be  a  wonderful  guide  for  you 
to  watch  the  operations  of  your 
department. 

“I  would  like  to  leave  a 
thought  with  you  and  that  is 
for  each  of  you  to  cultivate  a 
WIDE  ANGLE  VISION.  You 
know  that  some  people  are  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  wide  vision  in  driv¬ 
ing  tests.  They  seem  to  be  able 
to  see  much  more  than  the 
average  person.  Why  not  be  a 
circulation  sales  manager  with 
a  wide  angle  vision  and  see 
more  than  the  average  person 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  your 
department,  in  the  newspaper 
plant  and  in  the  world  around 
you?” 

Essentials  of  Promotion 
James  J.  Morrisey,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  business 
manager,  stressed  the  “grass 
roots”  of  circulation  promotion, 
through  carrier  organizations, 
when  he  said  that  service, 


“If  the  circulation  manager 
and  the  adult  members  of  the 
department  (supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel)  keep  the  interests  of 
the  boys  paramount  in  their 
minds,”  he  said,  “then  their 
various  forms  of  promotion  con¬ 
tests  will  bear  fruitful  results.” 

Mr.  Morrisey  advised: 

“You  should  not  expect  boys 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  or 
happy  about  attending  regular 
‘Sales  Meetings.’  The  novelty 
wears  off  quickly. 

“A  good  Circulation  Manager 
must  consider  collections  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
whole  route  business  as  far  as 
the  boy  is  concerned.  Does  the 
circulation  manager  have  a  poli¬ 
cy,  and  is  it  carried  out  among 
the  adult  circulation  district 
men  so  that  he  can  feel  the  boy 
receives  proper  advice  and 
training  as  to  how  and  when 
to  collect  from  his  customers? 

Need  Boys’  Confidence 
“We  all  know  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  getting  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  on  charge  accounts.  Un¬ 
less  each  customer  is  conscious 
of  and  remembers  the  important  • 

point  that  good  service  by  the  ,  .  _  . 

boy  earns  prompt  and  regular  *  cci  Aust  Joins  Son 
payments,  the  boy  is  in  for  Director 

trouble. 


J.  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagroiph,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  News- 
paperboy  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Other  members  appointed  by 
President  William  Dwfght  are: 
Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times;  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record;  John 
C.  Council,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une;  James  H.  Gorman,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  J.  A.  Grant,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Verne  E.  Joy, 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune; 
Ray  Marx,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tul¬ 
sa  (Okla.)  World;  Clifford  J. 
Nuhn,  Poughkeepsie  (  N  .  Y  .  ) 
New  Yorker;  Harold  Shugard, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press;  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin;  Otto  A.  Silha,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune;  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier. 


Your  Boat  and  Mine 

By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 
Technical  Editor  of  "THE  RUDDER" 


Informative  weekly  column  for  the  30,000,000  news¬ 
paper  readers  interested  in  this  fastest  growing 
sport.  Samples  on  request. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


“Newspaperboys  should  have 
a  clear  understanding  that  the 
district  adviser  is  really  in¬ 
terested  in  his  success  and  al¬ 
ways  will  take  the  time  to  call 
on  any  customers  with  whom 
the  boy  is  having  collection 
trouble. 

“Many  times  the  problem  is 
simply  that  of  getting  the  boy 
and  his  customers  to  agree  on 
— and  to  live  up  to — a  regular 
time,  convenient  to  both,  for  the 
boy  to  call  for  his  money. 

“Here  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  boy  must  have  faith 
that  the  district  advi.ser  will 
honestly  advise  the  stopping  of 
delivery  when  it  is  clear  to  the 
adviser,  that  he,  on  his  visit, 
was  not  able  to  really  convince 
the  boy’s  customer  to  pay 
promptly  and  legularly. 

“To  be  sure,  this  honest  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  boy  will  cut  off  some 
circulation  but,  if  handled  right, 
he  can  accomplish  a  great  and 
successful  promotion  with  the 
boy.  Really  it  will  make  the  boy 
conscious  of  selling  sub.scrip- 
tions  to  people  who  will  pay  him 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  his 
mind  free  from  negative 
thoughts  such  as  feeling  that 
promotion  contests  are  tricky 
and  intended  to  send  him  out 
to  get  new  customers  who  will 
cau.se  him  to  lose  money.” 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Ted  Aust,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press,  has  joined  his  son,  Ted 
Aust  Jr.,  circulation  director. 
North  Hollywood  Valley  Times, 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun 
dation.  The  senior  Mr.  Aust 
had  served  two  previous  terms 
on  the  board. 

Carl  Schooss,  co-publisher, 
El  Centro  Post  and  Press,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident  to 
succeed  F.  S.  Haynes,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  CNF  following  his 
appointment  as  publisher, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Illinois  State 
Journal  &  Register. 

Addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  Gilroy  Dispatch  and  the 
Petaluma  Argus-Courier  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  Macklin, 
managing  director. 


Managers*  School 
The  fourth  annual  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Managers’ 
School  will  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept. 
28  and  29.  The  school  is  co¬ 
sponsored  each  Fall  by  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  and  a  committee 
of  circulation  managers  in  this 
region. 
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The  modern  way  gets  you  there  faster 


M< 


.ODERN  METHODS  Sell  more  newspaper  space,  too. 
That’s  why  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  keeps  adding  new 
personnel,  new  research  and  promotion  techniques 
to  its  expanding,  dynamic  organization. 
It  pays  off  for  the  newspapers  we  represent. 

Take  a  look  at  the  check  list.  Are  you  getting 
all  this  from  your  national  sales  force? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  offers  all  this: 

Dees  yow 
representative? 

COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coast-to-coast, 
Canada  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices,  S.B.F. 
owned  and  operated. 

□ 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

□ 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continuously 
developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations,  sales  [~| 

plans  and  methods. 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  &  COLOR  DEPARTMENTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

n 

INDIVIDUAUZED  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every 
market  sold  on  its  special  merits. 

□ 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV,  no 
divided  responsibility. 

n 

DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
pays  off  for  you  in  new  business! 

n 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

MEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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25  Indicted; 
Outcome  of 
Daily’s  Expose 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Multnomah  County  Grand 
Jury  indicted  25  persons  on  54 
charges  following  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  vice  and  corruption  initi¬ 
ated  by  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Oregonian.  (E&P,  July  14, 
page  10.) 

The  Oregonian  set  out  to 
show  that  the  district  attorney 
was  in  league  with  gamblers 
and  vice  operators;  that  a 
teamster  union  official  conspired 
to  influence  the  choice  of  the 
$8,000,000  Exposition-Recreation 
center  site  for  a  real  estate 
killing;  and  that  a  plan  existed 
to  gain  control  of  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  police  force 
to  fasten  a  criminal  conspiracy 
on  Portland  which  would  be  un¬ 
breakable. 

Four  men  were  indicted  with 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime 
in  that  they  planned  to  corrupt 
Clyde  C.  Crosby,  a  member  of 
the  Exposition-Recreation  cen¬ 
ter  and  teamster  boss  in  Ore¬ 
gon;  the  plot  was  to  induce 
Crosby  to  vote  for  the  E-R  cen¬ 
ter’s  location  on  a  site  to  which 
they  had  taken  options.  Crosby 
was  indicted  for  complicity  in 
the  scheme. 

In  the  Oregonian’s  report  last 
April,  it  was  alleged  that  Joseph 
Patrick  Mcljaughlin,  Seattle 
bookie  with  many  teamster 
friends,  was  also  a  party  to  the 
plot  to  profit  from  the  selection 
of  the  E-R  site. 

Another  indictment  charged 
William  M.  Langley,  Multnomah 
county  district  attorney,  with 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime 
by  failing  to  enforce  the  vice 
laws. 

Langley,  furthermore,  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Oregonian’s  series 
of  articles,  as  being  friendly 

Breakfast  Briefs 

The  street  cars  have  been 
gone  from  our  city  streets  long 
enough  that  when  we  think 
about  them  we  become  all 
choked  up  with  nostalgia  and 
bus  fumes. 


I  HE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


"Of  course  you  can  quote  me!" 


with  McLaughlin  and  also 
Thomas  E.  Maloney,  another 
Seattle  underworld  character. 
The  Oregonian  printed  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  of  transcripts 
of  their  conversations  in  Ma¬ 
loney’s  King  Tower  apartment 
in  Portland. 

The  conversations  were  cap¬ 
tured  on  tape  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  James  B.  Elkins,  Port¬ 
land  nightlife  “bankroller,”  and 
one  of  his  employes,  who  hid  a 
microphone  in  the  wall  of  the 
apartment.  The  tapes  were  made 
available  to  the  grand  jury.  It 
was  these  tape  recordings 
which  supplemented  and  con¬ 
firmed  earlier  reports  that  had 
reached  editors  and  reporters  of 
the  Oregonian,  that  brought 
about  the  newspaper’s  entrance 
into  the  investigation  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  open  up  vice  opera¬ 
tions  in  Portland  using  the 
power  of  the  teamster  union 
bos.ses. 

The  Oregonian  began  in  mid- 
April  to  publish  the  results  of 
an  investigation  that  had  been 
carried  on  for  two  months. 


Clayton 


R 


■  THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
jUSE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


*  * 


The  book  world  is  taking  note 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
first  publication  of  Gone  With 
the  Wind.  Two  decades  of  sales 
figures  show  that  the  novel  has 
gone  like  the  wind. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


■  The  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  is 
the  “clearing  house” 
for  newspaper  check¬ 
ing  copies.  Over  1600 
newspapers  in  the 
United  States  use  this 
service. 


Service  Offices  I  •  Rtw  roRR  •  CRICRM 
_  ^  •  COlDMin  •  HEMPRS 

•  $M  FIMCUCI 


THf  ADVERTISING 


CAKING  BUREA^IN^ 


By  Trent  Nq  Gambling: 

leej _ ^  O 

Drive  Shows 
Police  Laxity 

New  Orleans 
New  Orleans  newspapers 
have  launched  a  crusade  against 
the  revival  of  gambling  in 
Louisiana,  and  lax  enforce¬ 
ment  of  anti-gambling  ordin¬ 
ances  that  has  made  it  possible. 

The  crusade,  by  the  Times- 
Piccuyune,  New  Orleans  States, 
and  New  Orleans  Item,  has 
taken  the  form  of  vigorous  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  with  news 
stories  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  gambling  in  open  defiance 
of  the  law. 

The  revival  of  gambling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papers,  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  election  of 
Earl  K.  Long  as  governor  in 
January.  Long  has  said  the 
state  police  would  not  inteivene 
“in  local  matters”  unless  local 
authorities  failed  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  newspapers  pointed 
out  that  local  authorities  are 
inclined  to  look  the  other  way, 
and  still  the  state  police  have 
not  actively  worked  to  stamp 
out  the  gambling  that  has 
begun  to  crop  up  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Louisiana. 

The  newspapers  send  report¬ 
ers  to  suspected  places,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  gain  admittance 
into  the  rear  rooms  where  the 
roulette  wheels  are  spinning. 
The  resulting  revelations  are 
played  up  on  the  front  pages. 

One  such  investigation  by 
New  Orleans  States  reporter 
Emmett  Collins  became  danger¬ 
ous  when  his  identity  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  doorman  at  a 
gambling  house  situated  in  La¬ 
place,  La.  Mr.  Collins,  after  he 
was  threatened,  vainly  sought 
help  from  deputies  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  parish,  who  indi¬ 
cated  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  stop  the  hoodlums 
pursuing  the  reporter  after  he 
retreated  from  the  gambling 
room. 

Mr.  Collins  was  finally  es¬ 
corted  back  to  New  Orleans  by 
.state  police  who  did  not  take 
a  written  statement  from  him. 

The  States  played  up  the  in¬ 
cident  the  next  day  with  a  front 
page  editorial  and  several  front 
page  stories  on  various  aspects 
of  the  matter. 

Gambling,  at  la.st  word,  was 
still  thriving  at  this  and  in¬ 
numerable  other  places  near 
New  Orleans,  with  state  police 
and  local  authorities  inclined  to 
ignore  its  existence. 
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Charles  Clayton 
To  Edit  Quill 

Chicago 

Charles  C.  Clayton,  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
in  1951-52,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Quill, 
a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  monthly 
by  the  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity. 
Announcement 


was  made  by 
Mason  Rossiter 
Smith,  national 
president  and 
chairman  of  the 
p  u  b  I  i  c  a  tion 
board.  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  succeeds  Carl  R.  Kesler,  who 
served  as  editor  from  1944  un¬ 
til  his  death  on  July  2. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Quill 
brings  to  the  post  a  background 
of  more  than  30  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  mainly  on  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  State  Democrat. 
He  is  visiting  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  text¬ 
book,  “Newspaper  Reporting  To¬ 
day.” 

• 

Dominioans  Picket 

The  Times  Tower  in  Times 
Square  was  picketed  by  400 
members  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  Cultural  Society  this 
w^ek  protesting  “prejudicial  and 
distorted  reporting  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  affairs  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  its  leader.  Generalissimo 
Rafael  L.  Trujillo.”  A  week 
earlier  the  same  group  picketed 
the  New  York  Post  while  it 
publi.shed  a  series,  “The  Po.stage 
Stamp  Emperor.” 
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aluminum 

or 

copper..  •  both  Anaconda  all  the  way 


What’s  been  true  so  long  of  copper  wire  and  cable 
from  Anaconda  has  for  seven  years  been  equally 
true  of  aluminum  conductors  that  bear  the  Ana¬ 
conda  name.  Their  production  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  Anaconda  at  every  step  from  primary 
metal  production  through  fabrication. 

To  the  traditional  assurance  of  quality.  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Company’s  new  plant  at  Columbia  Falls, 
Montana,  adds  the  assurance  of  dependable  supply. 
Now  in  full  operation  at  the  rate  of  120,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  it  is  producing  enough  aluminum 
for  Anaconda’s  fabricating  facilities,  plus  a  good 
supply  for  other  manufacturers. 

The  Company’s  subsidiary.  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Company,  now  provides  a  seven-mill  service  in 


aluminum  wire  and  cable.  The  Anaconda  line  of 
electrical  wire  and  cables  .  .  .  both  copper  and 
aluminum  ...  is  the  broadest  available. 

With  the  completion  in  1957  of  a  new  aluminum 
fabricating  plant  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  The 
American  Brass  Company  will  provide  aluminum 
sheet,  strip,  tube  and  extrusions.  Anaconda  will 
then  offer  a  wide  selection  of  mill  shapes  in  alumi¬ 
num  or  copper  and  copper  alloys — ^just  as  it  today 
offers  a  wide  choice  in  electrical  conductors. 

Full  line  and  full  quality  control  enable  Anaconda 
and  its  manufacturing  subsidiaries  to  meet  indus¬ 
try’s  most  exacting  demands  with  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  line  of  non-ferrous  metals  and  metal  products. 

Se3«M 

Th«  Amtrican  Bran  Company 
Anaconda  Wira  t  Cabla  Company 
Andtt  Copper  Mining  Company 
Chita  Copper  Company 
Greene  Cononeo  Copper  Company 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Anaconda  Salat  Company 
Intarnalional  Smalling  and  Kaftning  Company 


The 

AnacondA 

Company 
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ONE  SUNDAY  ROTO  MAGAZINE  CV 
COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  AKRONi 
ONE  BILLION,  FORTY  MILLION  D(LI 


AKRO^  BEACON 
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The  Beaco  lot 
O N LY  ne  ip( 
you  excl  ivc 
penetrati(  in ' 
Akron  meet 
parable  irl 
TWO  to  d  he 


IVES  YOU 

a 

KLLAR  MARKET 

■ _ > 


MOURNAL 


CO  lournal,  Akron’s 
16  ipaper,  offers 
cl  ive,  maximum 
tic  in  the  important 
meet*  Other  com- 
B  irkets  require 


THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL’S 
LOCALLY  EDITED  ROTO  MAGAZINE 
IS  A  WELCOME  SUNDAY  VISITOR 
IN  90.7%  OF  THE  HOMES  IN  THE 
RICH  AKRON  METROPOLITAN 
AREA  AND  81%  OF  THE  HOMES 
IN  THE  IMPORTANT  AKRON 
RETAIL  TRADING  AREA. 

Such  coverage  should 
receive  your  top  consideration 
when  planning  your  sales 
promotions  in  Ohio  . . . 
and  best  of  all,  the  rate 
is  far  lower  than  you 


d*  he  job. 


would  expect. 


The 

^  icvci  / 


mOIANAPOllS  STAt  •  lOUISViUi  COMiCt-JOWNUl  •  NEWAM  NEWS 
NEW  OtlEANS  TUNES  MCAYUM  HATES  •  PNOBIIX  AlIZONA  lEVUMK 
H.  UNUS  MOtE  DEMOCKAT  •  TOIEDO  NUDE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


K>l  MORE  INFORMATION  rti*M  WMhhr  gravai.  iiia.othw,, 

OM  ol  Am  fatlawla.  MiwcMitlalivmi  Th*  IrcmiMm  C»mpnmf,  Cnumtr  A  WopAwmA, 
Im.,  Jtmn  A  KaHay,  Ik.,  KcMy-SmMi  C*.,  MoloiMy,  Ryu  A.  ScImiM,  Ik.,  O'Mko  A 
Ofmib**,  Ik.,  ScoIw.,  M««li*r  A  SraM,  toe..  Story,  IrKriit  A,  EM«y,  toe. 


Mr.  l)obens  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  directors  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 


Van  Aurmen 
Is  Publisher; 
Dobens  Editor 


ham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald 
since  1950. 


Evelyn  Olsen,  society  editor 
of  the  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argua- 
Observer,  has  been  named  a 
page  for  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco. 


Ralph  E.  Neale— appointed 
building  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Robert  L.  Parker,  who 
died  April  24.  Mr.  Neale  joined 
the  News  June  7,  1943  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the 
business  office. 


Richard  Forster,  with  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Timea-Star 
35  years  has  retired.  He  was 
head  of  the  Columbus  bureau. 


Stroube  Smith,  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News  wire  editor — pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor.  A  veteran 
with  the  News,  he  started  as 
a  part  time  proofreader  while 
attending  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


Harold  W.  Deadman — named 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  succeeding  George 
E.  Saltzgiver,  who  retired 
after  service  since  1938.  Mr. 
Deadman  went  to  Omaha  from 

_ ^ _  the  classified  department  of 

^  ^  ^  Blonde  Bethel  Mary  LeBaron,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

-  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  been  A  native  of  Woodstock,  Ont.,  he 

Francis  T.  Ahearn,  mty  edi-  selected  as  Little  Miss  America  worked  with  the  London  (Ont.) 
tor,  rtart/ord  (Conn.)  limes  ^  nation-wide  contest  staged  Free  Press  and  the  Charleston 

by  a  doll  manufacturing  firm.  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail  before  go- 
field  State  Prison.  Bethel,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  ing  to  Columbus. 

♦  ♦  *  and  Mrs.  Warren  B.  LeBaron — 

Reo  M.  Chrlstenson  of  the  her  father  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Toledo  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News — will 
(Ohio)  Blade  the  last  three  ride  in  the  Miss  America  Pag- 
years  has  joined  the  teaching  eant  Sept.  4,  on  her  own  float, 
staff  of  Miami  University,  Ox- 


Befhel  Mary  LeBaron 


Van  Aurnien 


Dobens 


Charles  M.  Conaway  —  re¬ 
tired  from  newspaper  business 
after  25  years  as  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer’s  Akron  bureau.  Before 
joining  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1925 
he  worked  for  the  Iron  River 
(Mich.)  Reporter,  the  Alliance 
(Ohio)  Review  and  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository.  Samuel  F. 
Marshall,  manager  of  the 
newspaper’s  Canton  bureau, 
will  manage  the  Akron  office 
temporarily. 


Post  Advocate  reporter.  '  ,  Kelley,  Pueblo 

(Colo.)  ChAeftain  general  as- 
•  *  *  signment  reporter  since  1953 — 

,  resigned  to  devote  full  time  to 
MANUEL  Segall  former  Ato-  y,rit\ng. 

bama  Journal  advertising  de- 

partment  employe — new  editor-  *  •  ♦ 

publisher  of  the  Blnterprise  Miles  Porter  II,  former  pub- 
(Ala.)  Ledger,  a  weekly.  lisher  of  the  Rocky  Ford 


Newspapers  se/f 


gasoline 


faster . . .  better . . .  more 


economically.  McDevitt  sells 


only  Newspapers 

SE0R6E  k.  MCDEVITT  CO..  INC.,  444  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YOIK  22.  N.f. 
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Joan  Abdallah 

Jet  Action 

Chicago 

In  one  week,  Joan  Abdallah, 
assistant  to  Chicago  American 
fashion  and  beauty  editors,  re¬ 
ceived  $100  in  the  monthly 
Hearst  writing  contest,  celebrat¬ 
ed  her  22nd  birthday,  and  an¬ 
nounced  her  forthcoming  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  Hearst  prize  resulted 
from  her  story  of  a  ride  in  a  jet 
trainer  (her  own  idea)  which 
was  part  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Day  celebration  at  O’Hare  Air 
Force  Base. 

Miss  Abdallah  has  been  chas¬ 
ing  coffee  and  stories  at  the 
American  since  1951,  when  she 
was  hired  as  a  copy  girl.  She 
later  worked  part-time  on  city 
desk  assignments  and  last  year 
traded  the  pursuit  of  news  for 
the  perusal  of  fashions. 

*  •  * 

W,  T.  (Doc)  Little,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Canon  City 
(Colo.)  Daily  Record  for  the 
past  .30  years — now  managing 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press 
*  *  * 

Howard  M.  Kaplan,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain  reporter  since 
1952 — to  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Rocky  Mountain  News  copy 
desk. 

*  *  * 

C.  R.  McIntyre  has  resigned 
from  the  art  department  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
to  join  the  art  department  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Kelly,  from  staff  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  to  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier  as  political  reporter. 


Richard  F.  Conway,  with 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  for  20  years,  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  when 
Arthur  McEvoy  retires  at  the 
age  of  70  in  September,  it  was 
disclosed  by  Robert  C.  Vance, 
editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Con¬ 
way  began  with  the  Herald  in 
1933,  became  city  editor  in  1951. 
Charles  J.  Sikora,  City  Hall 
reporter — moving  up  to  city 
editor. 

*  *  « 

Dennis  McCarthy  —  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  post  of  manager, 
general  advertising,  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ned  Phillips,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  F.  Marx,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Mirror  News  and  MRS. 
Marx — back  from  a  five-week 
tour  aboard  the  cargo  vessel, 
Korean  Bear.  They  visited 
Japan,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Bang¬ 
kok  and  Hong  Kong. 

*  *  * 

John  Guernsey,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Yreka  (Calif.) 
Siskiyou  Daily  News  and  West¬ 
ern  free  lance  writer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 

*  *  « 

Shirley  Sipp — new  reporter 
for  the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Lake 
County  Examiner.  She  formerly 
assisted  in  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment. 

•  *  « 

Milton  Day,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  Times-Mirror  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  since  1952  —  named 
controller.  He  join  the  account¬ 
ing  department  in  1940 

*  *  * 

Don  Smith,  city  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Uniem-Star 
— married  to  Miss  Lois  Heal 
at  Syracuse. 

*  •  * 

Paul  E.  Huller,  formerly 
of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Catholic 
Star  Herald,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  as  a 
solicitor  in  the  retail  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

*  •  * 

K.  JoA.N  Connor,  a  senior 
journalism  student  at  Syracuse 
University  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  University 
Daily  Orange — reporter  for  the 
Summer  with  the  West  Chester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News. 
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Ellison 


burg  (Ohio)  News — on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.) 
Post-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Warnick,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  — 
named  district  public  relations 
director  for  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  at  Cleveland. 

«  •  * 


D.  P.  Self — returns  to  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  after  six  months 
absence.  He  was  general  man¬ 
ager  for  one  year.  W.  louiE 
Ellison  becomes  assistant  to 
the  editor.  He  has  served  as 
head  of  the  news  department 
for  34  years. 

•  *  • 

W.  E.  Folson,  with  AP  in 
Oklahoma  City,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Mc- 
Alester  (Okla.)  News-Capital. 
He  replaces  Howard  Cowan, 
who  recently  joined  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Okla. 

*  *  * 

Julius  L.  Jacobs,  formerly 
managing  editor,  Hanford 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  —  from  Her¬ 
bert  Cerwin  &  Staff  to  Frank 
DiMarco  &  Associates,  San 
Francisco  public  relations  firm, 
as  account  executive. 

«  *  * 

H.  D.  Tennant — resigned  as 
circulation  manager.  Hunting- 
ton  Park  (Calif.)  Daily  Signal, 
for  retirement  at  his  San  Clem¬ 
ent  home. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Gray,  newspaperman 
for  40  years,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  copy  reader, 
has  retired.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  first  president 
of  the  Youngstown  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Christ.myer,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  of  Miamis- 


Jean  Myers,  society  reporter 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union,  and  Bruce  Sullivan, 
Albany  attorney,  were  married 
Aug.  4. 

*  *  « 

Gene  Patterson 
To  Write  Editorials 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Eugene  Patterson,  a  native 
Georgisn  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  London  bureau 
manager  of  the 
United  Press,  is 
joining  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  as 
an  editorial 
writer. 

Mr.  Patterson, 
bom  on  a  farm, 
was  graduated 
from  the  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Geor- 
PaHer$on  gia  in  1942  after 
which  he  served 
five  years  with  the  Army,  rising 
to  rank  of  Captain.  Following 
his  discharge,  he  worked  with 

the  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 

gram  and  the  .Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  before  joining  UP  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  military  ca¬ 
reer  was  marked  by  an  unusual 
transition  from  tanks  to  planes. 
He  received  both  the  Silver  Star 
and  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  I^eaf 
Cluster  for  his  performance  in 
leading  a  tank  platoon  of  the 
10th  Armored  Division  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Ardennes, 
Rhineland,  and  Central  Europe. 
He  later  qualified  for  wings  as 
an  Army  pilot  and  flew  light 
liaison  planes. 
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FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  . . . . 


Shot  ‘ _ at  night ...  in  the  back 

. . .  O,  Foul  Deed’. 


The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer 

By  Uoris  Willens 


Columbus,  Georgia,  was  a 
piece  of  forest  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  when  Mirabeau 
Buonaparte  I>amar  published 
the  first  issue  of  the  Enquirer 
on  May  29,  1828. 

Surveyors  were  busy  laying 
out  a  village  that  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Georgia  Legis¬ 
lature  as  a  trading  post  with 
the  Indians.  Not  until  two 
months  after  the  first  edition  of 
the  Enquirer  did  lots  go  up  for 
auction  to  the  public. 

Lamar,  who  later  went  on  to 
become  vicepresident  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Texas  under  Sam 
Houston,  and  then  the  republic’s 
second  president,  stayed  with 
the  Enquirer  on  an  off-again 
on-again  basis  until  1834.  The 
paper  itself  continued  its  steady 
gains  as  the  town  grew.  It  never 
faltered,  except  for  a  two-month 
gap  in  publication  after  the 
Battle  of  Columbus  in  1865. 

Legendary  Gentleman 

At  one  time  or  another  of  his 
life,  Lamar  was  an  editor,  poet, 
statesman,  soldier,  Indian  fight¬ 
er,  orator,  diplomat  and  painter. 
At  all  times  he  was  the  legend¬ 
ary  Southern  gentleman. 

He  was  29  years  old  when  he 
arrived  in  what  was  to  become 
Columbus  with  his  case  or  two 
of  hand-set  type,  a  typestick, 
a  page  frame  and  a  marble 
“stone.”  He  had  had  experience 
editing  a  paper  in  Alabama.  His 
political  outlook  —  that  of  a 
strict  states  -  righter  wherever 
Georgia  was  concerned  —  had 
been  developed  during  a  term 
as  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
the  state. 

In  his  first  paper  he  told 
readers  what  to  expect.  He 
would  publish  not  only  news, 
he  wrote,  but  such  “miscellane¬ 
ous  selections  as  are  calculated 
to  please  and  instruct;  to  grat¬ 
ify  fancy  and  to  increase  knowl¬ 
edge — making  it  a  literary  as 
well  as  a  political  paper.” 

He  would,  he  said,  “provoke 
no  personal  controversy.”  When 
required  to  defend  a  doctrine, 
he  would  do  so  with  “hard  argu¬ 
ment  and  soft  words.”  At  the 
bottom  of  his  prospectus  he 
wrote: 

“Terms  —  THE  ENGINEER 
will  be  printed  on  a  large  sheet, 
with  new  type,  once  a  week, 
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at  Three  Dollars  per  ann.  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  four  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  year.” 

Strongest  Sentiments 
Faith  in  state’s  rights  and 
hostility  toward  the  Indians 
were  Lamar’s  strongest  senti¬ 
ments  at  that  time.  Both  were 
of  urgent  importance.  Two 
years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Enquirer,  Georgia  had  nearly 
gone  to  war  with  the  United 
States  when  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  ordered  the  state  to  halt 
a  surv'ey  of  land  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Indians. 

Trouble  with  the  Indians  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  time  Columbus 
was  laid  out  until  the  Creek 
War  of  1836.  Finally  defeated 
by  troops  that  came  from  all 
over  the  state  and  head¬ 
quartered  in  Columbus,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  pushed  farther  and 
farther  west  until  almost  all 
were  in  Oklahoma. 

Meanwhile,  the  lots  laid  out 
by  surveyors  had  gone  up  on 
the  auction  block  in  July,  1828. 
Homes  and  churches  and  stores 
rapidly  went  up.  Steamboat 
schedules  were  established  on 
the  river.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  w'as  the  third 
largest  city  in  Georgia. 

But  it  was  a  rugged  era  in 
which  Ijamar  edited  his  paper. 
Duels  were  common.  Vagabonds 
and  thieving  Indians  lounged 
about  the  streets.  Political  bat¬ 
tles  were  common. 

The  newspaper  was  growing 
with  the  city,  and  Lamar  had 
reason  to  believe  he  was 
launched  on  a  promising  career. 
He  entered  Georgia  politics.  This 
was  the  period  of  his  off-again 
on-again  association  with  the 
paper.  Several  times,  when  he 
became  involved  in  politics,  he 
resigned  his  connection  with  the 
paper.  Each  time  he  would  re¬ 
turn.  In  1834  he  left  for  good, 
and  went  on  to  Texas  and  fame. 

Some  time  before  1855  the 
Enquirer,  which  had  been  a 
weekly,  became  a  tri  -  weekly 
publication.  By  then  there  was 
already  a  daily  in  Columbus  and 
another  tri-weekly. 

In  Afternoon  Field 
In  1858,  with  Thomas  Rag¬ 
land  &  Co.  as  publishers,  the 
Enquirer  went  daily.  The  pub¬ 


lisher  announced  it  would  be  an 
afternoon  paper  “for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least”  because  there  were 
already  two  morning  dailies  in 
the  city. 

Mr.  Ragland  was  still  pub¬ 
lisher  when  the  Civil  War  (or, 
as  the  Enquirer  still  calls  it, 
the  War  Between  the  States) 
broke  out.  Before  the  war  the 
paper  had  urged  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  South.  But  once 
the  war  began,  the  paper  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  cause. 


The  last  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  in  Columbus  on  April  16, 
1865.  Industries  and  businesses 
were  wrecked.  The  plants  of 
two  other  newspapers,  the  Sun 
and  the  Times,  were  burned. 
The  Enquirer  escaped  with  only 
its  type  badly  pied  and  its 
equipment  wrecked.  In  a  little 
more  than  two  months  it  was 
back  in  publication. 

A  story  in  the  paper  in  1896 
says  that  Wilson’s  Raiders  re¬ 
frained  from  burning  the  En¬ 
quirer  building  when  a  Union 
cause  sympathizer  at  whose 
home  Gen.  Wilson  was  head¬ 
quartering  interceded  for  the 
paper. 

The  city  began  to  make  its 
way  through  the  debris  and  to 
begin  the  task  of  recovery.  By 
1873  the  paper’s  editor  was 
boasting  of  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  city  and  its  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Name  Change 

In  1874,  the  Enquirer  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sun.  For  the  first 
time  since  it  began  publication, 
the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed  —  to  the  Enquirer-Sun. 
In  his  announcement  of  the  pur¬ 


chase,  publisher  A.  R.  Calhoun 
said: 

“It  has  long  been  evident  to 
the  gentlemen  of  The  Sun  and 
myself  that  we  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  both  papers, 
and  do  justice  to  ourselves  and 
families,  and  particularly  since 
the  panic.” 

The  rugged  days  were  not 
over.  In  1878,  Col.  William  E. 
Salisbury,  principal  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Enquirer-Sun,  was 
shot  and  killed  as  the  after- 
math  of  an  editorial  he  had 
written. 

(k)l.  Salisbury  had  been  sued 
for  libel  because  of  the  editor¬ 
ial.  He  lost  the  case,  but  the 
plaintiff  was  unhappy  with  the 
one-cent  verdict.  The  colonel  ex¬ 
pected  trouble  and  armed  him¬ 
self.  But  the  plaintiff  and  a 
friend  of  his  trailed  him  to  a 
railroad  depot  and  shot  him.  He 
died  12  hours  later.  His  paper 
wrote: 

“Shot!  Shot  at  night!  Shot 
in  the  back!  0,  foul,  inhuman 
deed  .  .  .  The  agonizing  groans 
of  a  widowed  wife  and  the  pit¬ 
eous  wails  of  orphaned  children 
give  energy  to  expression;  their 
suffering  murmurs  make  adject¬ 
ives,  blood  splotches  make  com¬ 
mas  and  semi  -  colons,  and  the 
awful  black  deed  of  murder  fa- 
sions  the  period.’ 

Why  No  Anniversary 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
newspaper.  The  event  was  not 
celebrated.  Instead,  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeared  in  a  long  article: 

“It  was  the  intention  of  our 
late  honored  principal  proprie¬ 
tor,  who  was  so  cowardly  mur¬ 
dered  five  weeks  ago  in  Seale, 
Ala.,  to  have  celebrated  the 
event  in  an  appropriate  style. 

“His  death  is  so  recently  and 
fills  the  heart  with  such  keen 
sensations  of  pain,  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  those  of  the  office 
are  in  no  mood  for  rejoicing 
and  festivity.” 

In  1896,  about  11  years  after 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler  had  pa¬ 
tented  his  invention,  the  En¬ 
quirer-Sun  got  its  first  Lino¬ 
types.  An  announcement  on  July 
10  said  the  paper  “had  installed 
a  battery  of  Linotype  machines.” 
Reports  indicate  that  the  bat¬ 
tery  consisted  of  two  machines. 

Two  weeks  later,  under  the 
heading  “Explanatory,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  apologized  for  the  “mea- 
(Continiied  on  page  42) 
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DURING  THE  FLOOD  Naugatuck,  Conn,  looked  like 
this.  At  this  mofflent,  the  press  room  of  the  Doily 
News  was  being  "drowned"  in  ceiling-high  muddy 
woter. 


Is  water  the  only  coverage  vouVe  got? 


Scan-A-Graver  is  covered  against  all  damage  by  your  lease  agreement 


Freeman  had  the  machine  installed  and 
in  operation  ...  to  get  the  paper  on  the 
streets  with  full  photo  coverage  of  the 
disaster. 

Exceptional  service?  Certainly!  Fair¬ 
child’s  service  is  dedicated  to  one  simple 
idea  —  to  keep  Scan-A-Gravers  in  opera¬ 
tion  regardless  of  circumstances. 

Ask  a  Fairchild  representative  to  tell 
you  about  the  advantages  of  the  Scan- 
A-Graver  Lease  Plan  and  Customer 
Engineering  Service.  Address  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van 
Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  100-20 A  2. 


Because  you  lease  the  Scan-A-Graver, 
equipment  damaged  by  “Acts  of  God”  like 
the  flood  at  the  Naugatuck  Daily  News 
is  Fairchild’s  problem,  not  yours.  It’s  in 
the  lease,  like  this:  “During  the  period 
that  the  machines  and  devices  are  installed 
on  your  premises  you  are  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  thereto 
caused  by  fire  . .  .  windstorm,  water  . . 

It’s  OUR  Problem  .  .  . 

and  we  fix  it  —  FAST 

Fairchild  does  more  than  take  the  lo.ss  .  .  . 
they  send  a  representative  to  get  the  Scan- 
A-Graver  going  again  in  a  hurry.  For 
example;  a  replacement  for  the  Daily 
News  machine  was  on  its  way  by  Railway 
Express  within  hours  of  a  call  for  assist¬ 
ance.  And  when  flo<Kl  knocked  out  the 
railroad,  Fairchild  got  through  over  wash¬ 
outs  and  back  roads  with  another  Scan-A- 
Graver  loaded  in  a  station  wagon.  Within 
two  hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scan-A- 
Graver,  Fairchild  customer  engineer  Bob 


Bob  Froomon,  Fairchild  cutfomor  onginoor 
who  drove  through  mud  and  high  water  to 
put  a  replacement  Scon-A-Graver  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  Nougatuck  Doily  Newt,  intpeett 
poper't  picture  edition  covering  the  flood. 


Eloctronic  Engraving  Machinos 


PROMOTION 


Ifs  Summer  but  Santa 
Can  be  Seen  in  Tulare 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Fellow  out  in  Tulare,  Calif., 
has  come  up  with  a  “Santa 
Claus  in  Summer”  promotion 
that  looks  like  a  natural  for 
stirring  up  interest  among  kids 
and  their  parents. 

It’s  a  telephone-plus-televi¬ 
sion  gimmick  that  enables  the 
kids  to  pick  up  the  phone  and 
talk  long  distance  to  Santa 
Claus  at  his  North  Pole  work¬ 
shop  while  at  the  same  time 
seeing  Santa  Claus  on  television. 

V.  J.  Miller,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Ad¬ 
vance-Register,  tells  us  about  it 
because  his  paper  is  making 
good  use  of  the  feature  in  its 
news  columns  —  and  getting 
large-space  advertising  from 
the  advertiser  employing  the 
gimmick. 

John  Haslam,  owner  of  the 
John  Haslam  ad  agency  in  Tu¬ 
lare,  ran  across  the  gimmick, 
which  is  patented  and  confined 
to  one  user  in  a  town.  It’s  an 
illusion  that  employs  a  special 
lens  that  reduces  the  life-size 
Santa  Claus  to  television-screen 
size.  The  television  screen  comes 
alive  when  the  kid  picks  up  the 
phone  and  starts  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  What  he  sees  on  the  screen 
is  Santa  Claus  talking  to  him. 

The  Advance-Register  is  mak¬ 
ing  good  use  of  pictures  of  the 
kids  talking  to  Santa  Claus,  real 
human  interest  stuff. 

Second  Gold  Rush 

Dan  Stern,  public  relations 
director  of  the  San  Jose 


(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  is 
promoting  his  market  as  the 
“heart  of  California’s  second 
gold  rush.” 

You  may  recall  that  several 
months  ago  he  sent  out  a  gold 
miner’s  pan  filled  with  choco¬ 
lates  wrapped  in  gold  foil  to 
simulate  nuggets. 

Now  he  sends  out  a  set  of 
plastic  teeth  wrapped  around  a 
Santa  Clara  prune  wrapped  in 
gold  foil  and  invites  you  to 
“sink  your  teeth”  into  his  rich 
market. 

Grocery  Blue  Book 

An  ambitious  and  valuable 
service  to  advertisers  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Dcs  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  in  its 
1956  Blue  Book  of  the  Iowa 
grocery  market.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pact  128-page  directory  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
trade  in  the  state. 

The  book  lists  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers,  fruit  and  produce  houses, 
and  chains,  giving  names  of 
buyers,  as  well  as  retailers.  It 
shows  driving  distances  be¬ 
tween  Iowa  cities,  piovides  pop¬ 
ulation  figures,  and  shows  fam¬ 
ily  coverage  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune.  It’s  a  real  sales¬ 
man’s  litte  helper. 

What  about  1975? 

Credit  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  with  a  really 
challenging  promotion  in  a  bro¬ 
chure,  “The  Challenge  of  To¬ 
morrow,”  by  Bill  Dover,  direc- 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  AFTER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  sub.scribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&I*  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
you  to  have  a  ! 

“Pfesh”  copy  de-  I  tl*  S.  &  Canada;  all  other 

Hvered  to  your  |  *10.00. 

linmo  !  .  Please  enclose  check 


“Fresh”  copy  de¬ 
livered  to  your 
home  where  re¬ 
laxation  and  E&P 
easy-chair  read¬ 
ing:  go  hand-in- 
hand. 


Address 


Zone  State 


tor  of  the  Examiner’s  business 
re.search  department.  BeSintlinttS 

Tho.se  who  have  followed  Bill  ”  ® 

Dover’s  work  over  the  years  iContinued  from  page  40) 
know  him  as  an  aggressive  op-  ' 

timist,  but  one  who  carefully  gemess  of  news”  in  the  paper, 
supports  and  documents  his  eco-  The  engine  had  broken  down 
nomic  optimism  with  cold,  hard  just  as  the  typesetting  ma- 
figures.  In  this  challenge  to  ad-  chines  were  starting, 
verti-sers  he  follows  his  familiar  In  the  course  of  the  years, 
pattern.  He  throws  down  a  chal-  the  ownership  of  the  paper 
lenge  about  the  future.  Then  he  changed  a  number  of  times, 
supports  his  challenge  with  fig-  There  were  switches  from  after- 
ures  that  make  his  projections  noon  to  morning  publication, 
as  far  ahead  as  1975  seem  quite  and  back,  and  back  again.  In 
reasonable.  191G  the  paper  reverted  once 

The  thesis  of  this  challenge  more  to  morning  publication, 
is  that  now  is  the  time  to  plan  seven  days  a  week  instead  of 
for  tomorrow.  By  providing  eco-  the  previous  six. 
nomic  guides  from  1939  to  date.  Among  the  brighter  spots  in 
Bill  Dover  makes  it  easy  for  the  its  history,  the  paper  accounts 
reader  to  go  along  with  his  pro-  its  first  Pulitzer  Prize,  award- 
jections  to  1960,  1965,  1970  and  ed  in  1926  for  a  series  of  edi- 
1975.  The  figures  provided  cover  torials  written  by  Editor  Juli- 
all  economic  factors  the  business  an  Harris  and  his  wife,  Julia 
executive  is  concerned  with.  Collier  Harris.  The  Pulitzer 
This  is  a  valuable  study  that  citation  said  it  was  given  for: 
should  attract  wide  and  serious  “The  most  meritorious  pub- 
attention.  If  we  may  be  per-  l*c  services  ...  in  its  brave 
mitted  one  carp — whoever  de-  energetic  fight  against  the 
signed  the  brochure  ought  to  be  Klux  Klan;  against  the  en- 
ashamed.  The  type  lines  are  too  actment  of  a  law  barring  the 
long  for  easy  reading,  and  the  teaching  of  evolution;  against 
type  too  small.  dishonest  and  incompetent  pub¬ 

lic  officials;  for  justice  for  the 
In  the  Bag  Negro,  and  against  lynching.” 

Big,  hand.some,  and  useful  is 

the  1956  edition  of  the  “Con-  Still  another  bright  spot  in 
solidated  Consumer  Analysis,”  the  newspaper’s  memories  is  one 
which  now  covers  4,571,261  fam-  that  started  dismally  enough, 
ilies  in  21  markets  throughout  when  Editor  Thomas  Wesley 
the  U.  S.  This  research  gets  bet-  Loyless  was  brought  nearly  to 
ter  as  it  gets  along.  bankruptcy  and  lost  his  financial 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  interest  in  the  En.iuirer-Sun  in 
out  with  a  new  edition  of  “Go-  ^920  as  a  result  of  his  lin¬ 
ing  to  Press,”  a  handy  4-page  Pf 
folder  telling  clubwomen  how  to  ^  , 

help  the  paper  and  themselves  in  ^ ^  ^  money  he  had 

getting  their  club  news  pioperly  leased  an  inn  in  the 

reported.  run-down  resort  of  Warm 

.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  Springs,  Ga.  Several  years 

A  handsome  brochure,  nicely  ,  ,  r  ■  a  e  *  •  i 

...  1  .  i.  later,  a  friend  of  a  friend. 

Illustrated  with  good  photo-  p,^„klin  D.  Roosevelt,  came  to 
graphs,  .8  mailed  by  Publisher  Joyless’  place  to  speed 

Franklin  S.  Payne  to  report  on  ...  ...  . 

the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  )  Ex-  «n,prove- 

,  ment  was  rapid. 

a  miner  s  12th  annual  “Youth  „  ,  ,  ,  ... 

Forum  ”  was  tireless  in  his 

efforts  to  help  Mr.  Roosevelt  es- 
tablish  a  polio  hospital  in  Warm 
A  PROVED  PROMOTION  THAT  Springs. 

.  BUILDS  CIRCULATION 

•  HDLDS  CIRCULATIDN  w.  Page  Corporation,  publish¬ 

ers  of  the  Columbus  Ledger.  Its 

•  MAKES  A  PROFIT  I  name  was  changed  back  to  the 

THE  HI-FI  LIBRARY  OF  THE  Enquirer.  The  Sunday  paper  of 

the  company  became  the  Sun- 

WORLD’S  GREAT  MUSIC  day  Ledger-Enquirer. 

,  .  .  .  In  1953,  the  paper  celebrated 

it  building  circulation  and  good-  ..  .nr,.!.  ■  urt. 

will  for  a  growing  list  of  nows-  ‘^s  125th  anniversary  When  it 
papors.  Availabl.  on  a  no  risk  reaches  the  age  of  150,  It  will 
basis!  nble  to  look  back,  among 

For  Ootoils  Writs  Other  things,  to  the  Pulitzer 

p  M  1C  DA  MFD  prize  won  by  the  I.edger  for 

■  meritorious  public  .service  in  at- 
LOS  AnS  6,TaS^RN.A  tacking  the  comiption  in  neigh- 
_  boring  Phenix  City,  Ala. 
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time  IS  a  testing 

but  Time  is  a  magazine 


“Only  Time  will  tell”  said  the  movie 
queen  as  she  spoke  of  her  latest  en¬ 
gagement.  But .  .  .  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  the  capital  makes! 


your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it 
“Coke”.  .  .  with  a  capital,  please. 
And  you’ll  help  us  protect  a  valu¬ 
able  trade-mark. 


The  capital  makes  a  difference  with 
“Coke,”  too.  When  you  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its 
friendly  abbreviation,  you'll  keep 


P.  S.  A  frosty  bottle  of  Coke  turns 
a  little  moment  into  a  big  rest.  Take 
time  to  refresh  . . .  right  now! 


Because  of  their  interest  in  protectini  their  own  valuable  trade-mark, 
the  publishers  of  Time  readily  approved  its  use  in  this  advertisement. 


THE 


COCA-COLA 


COMPANY 


t) 

( 

E  0  J  S  F 

E 

L 

f  0  U  S  PAT  0^1 

Ask  for  it  either  way . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 
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Prisoners  Speak  Out 
On  Courtroom  Pix 


By  Janies  L.  Collin^s 


Many  opinions  have  been 
passed  by  judges,  lawyers  and 
newspaper  people  concerning 
courtroom  photography,  but 
what  does  the  prisoner  think  ? 

In  an  effort  to  find  out.  Presi¬ 
dio,  monthly  magazine  of  Iowa 
State  Penitentiary,  asked  six 
inmates  this  question;  “Should 
newspaper  photographers  and 
television  cameramen  be  allowed 
in  courtrooms?” 

Their  answers,  contained  in 
the  publication’s  August  issue, 
run  from  an  unqualified  yes  to 
a  downright  no. 

“For  part  of  the  question  I 
say  yes,”  one  of  the  men  said. 
“Newspaper  photographers  are 
all  right.  But  for  a  TV  camera¬ 
man  in  a  courtroom  I  say  no. 
TV  is  used  for  entertainment.  A 
court  of  law  is  not  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  per¬ 
son  on  trial,  or  for  the  innocent 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.” 

.4nother  believes:  “I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  majority  of 
us  (defendants)  would  di.sap- 
prove  of  television  .  .  .  Photog¬ 
raphers  are  allowed  in  most 
courts  and  there  is  little  one 
can  do  to  prevent  picture  taking. 
Television  and  radio  are  for 
amusement  and  television  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dramatize  a 
defendant’s  life.  Newspapers 
and  photographers  take  care  of 
this  very  well.” 

Said  a  third:  “No,  I  do  not. 
Too  many  innocent  people  .suffer 
from  it.  If  only  the  person  be¬ 
ing  tried  was  to  have  his  pic¬ 
ture  taken,  it  would  be  all  right. 
But  when  a  man’s  wife  and  fam¬ 


ily  stand  by  him  in  court,  I 
don’t  think  their  pictures  should 
be  splattered  all  over  the  news¬ 
paper  or  on  television.” 

In  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
called  Dutch:  “No.  They  say 
pictures  don’t  lie,  but  comments 
from  newsmen  and  TV  commen¬ 
tators  are  often  their  own  views 
and  those  of  employers.  They 
tend  to  sway  public  opinion  and 
the  jury.  The  defendant  is  inno¬ 
cent  until  proven  guilty.  And 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be  un¬ 
til  the  verdict  is  brought  in.” 

According  to  the  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  panel;  “If  they  are 
allowed  to  be  active  in  all  crim¬ 
inal  cases — yes!  But  I  don’t 
think  it  fair  either  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  or  to  the  public  to  permit 
only  certain  court  proceedings. 
Society  should  be  given  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  functions  of  crim¬ 
inal  courts  and  the  men  who 
appear  before  them.  By  allowing 
this,  I  believe  that  most  people 
will  discover  that  all  those  con¬ 
victed  are  not  really  criminals. 
The  presence  of  photographers 
might  bring  human  ideas  and 
statutes  up  to  date.” 

The  sixth  prisoner  .said:  “Yes. 
Many  people  do  not  know  what 
happens  in  court  proceedings 
until  it  happens  to  them.  Any 
person  that’s  never  been  arrest¬ 
ed  or  sat  on  a  jury  usually 
doesn’t  pay  much  attention  to 
the  methods  in  our  courts.  I 
don’t  approve  of  bad  newspaper 
publicity  before  the  defendant 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  because 
many  times  actual  facts  aren’t 
printed — only  the  ‘.sensational’ 
part  is  often  used.” 


BEFORE 

you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. _ 


WRITE  fOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITV,  MISSOURI 


II  you  havo  intarnational  butinau 
intaresH  asiociatad  with  publishin9, 
printing,  advartising  or  contmarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro¬ 
uted  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


IS  Hamilton  SI.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  I3J0, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


"Near  Miss" — by  George  Tilford,  Indianapolis  News. 


"Death  on  Wheels" — by  Ron  Christison 


Sports  Class 

AP  last  week  serviced  two  of 
the  finest  sports  pictures  seen 
this  Summer.  The  theme  of  both 
is  Death  v.s.  Man.  (See  cuts.) 

In  one,  death  wins.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  young  motor¬ 
cyclist,  spilled  to  the  track, 
about  to  be  run  over  and  killed 
by  an  onrushing  fellow  racer 
who  couldn’t  swerve  in  time. 
The  scene  was  a  track  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kans. 

The  AP  said  the  shot  was 
made  by  Ron  Christison,  21, 
parttime  student  and  freelance 
photographer,  who  was  oper¬ 
ating  about  60  feet  away  when 
the  accident  happened.  He  didn’t 
realize  what  he  had  until  he 
looked  at  his  negative,  as  is 
often  the  case. 

The  fates  were  kinder  in  the 
second  picture.  George  Tilford 
of  the  Indiavapolis  News,  work¬ 
ing  with  a  35  mm.  camera, 
caught  a  beaut  when  he  record¬ 
ed  one  motorboat  hurtling  over 
another  during  a  regatta  on  the 
White  River  in  Indianapolis.  A 
split-second  later,  a  third  boat 
— seen  at  right — joined  the  col- 
li.sion,  but  all  three  pilots  were 
only  doused. 

Conventions  Film 

Eastman  Kodak  announced 
this  week  that  its  new  experi¬ 
mental  pan  sheet  film  that  is 
four  times  faster  than  Royal 
Pan  will  get  its  first  major  te.st 
run  during  the  political  conven¬ 


tions.  The  film  is  called  Kodak 
Sheet  Film,  S.O.  1177.  It  has 
already  been  successfully  pre¬ 
tested  by  several  big  dailies. 

• 

Pictures  Taken 
At  Moek  Trial 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Leslie  H.  Swenson  of  the 
Post-Stmidard  and  Joseph  K. 
Rensin  of  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  demonstrated  at  a  re¬ 
cent  mock  trial  at  the  Syracuse 
University  College  of  Law  that 
pictures  can  be  taken  quietly  in 
a  courtroom. 

The  demonstration  was  made 
with  the  permission  of  Dean 
Ralph  E.  Kharas  of  the  Law 
College  and  Prof.  Robert  W. 
Miller,  whose  senior  class  con¬ 
ducted  the  mock  trial. 

Justice  Howard  Zeller  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court, 
Appellate  Division,  who  presid¬ 
ed,  said  he  would  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  photographers.  One 
thing  disturbed  him,  he  said. 
The  photographers  kept  walk¬ 
ing  around  to  get  into  position 
for  their  pictures.  Mr.  Swenson 
said  under  normal  conditions 
photographers  would  be  able  to 
work  from  one  vantage  point. 

The  jurors,  all  law  students, 
said  they  were  “slightly  dis¬ 
turbed”  by  the  clicking  of  the 
cameras’  shutters. 

Both  photographers  used  3.3 
mm.  cameras  and  fast  film. 
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25  cents  of  every  dollar  Standard  takes  In 
goes  to  meet  your  future  oil  needs 


invested  $347  million  to  help  meet  your  growing  oil  needs. 


Our  search  for  oil  has  carried  us  to  the  sea,  even  though  drilling  offshore  wells 


like  this  one  (in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  costs  nearly  6  times  more  than  land  wells. 


BUILDING  “ISLANDS”  IN  THE  SEA  from  which  to  probe 


the  ocean  floor  is  one  good  example  of  how  we  must  search  farther 


afield  to  find  the  oil  America  uses  in  such  quantity.  And  as  new 


sources  of  oil  become  harder  to  find,  locating  it  and  bringing  petro¬ 


leum  products  to  you  grows  more  costly. 


Last  year,  a  quarter  of  every  dollar  Standard  took  in  was  plowed 


back  into  oil  exploration,  development  of  producing  fields,  re¬ 


search  and  construction  of  facilities.  All  told,  during  1955  we 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

puts  petroleum  progrese  to  work  for  you 
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THREE  IMPORTANT  REASONS  WHY/NrfRTTPf  MIXERS 
ARE  FASTER  AND  MORE  DEPEHDABLE 


Single  distributor  bei  feeds  the  mat¬ 
rices  directly  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  distributor  bars. 


Short  ood  direct  path  of  trovol  of 
the  matrieos  from  the  distributor  bars 
to  the  magazines. 


Fingor-flip  shift  moves  the  reed  rack 
forward  and  back  thus  permitting  release 
of  matrices  from  either  of  two  magazines 
for  quick,  easy  mixing. 


An  Intertype  Mixer  has  many  fewer  parts — a  single  distributor  box  instead 
of  two,  a  one-piece  magazine  escapement  instead  of  a  three-piece  one,  for 
example.  Fewer  parts  mean  less  trouble,  less  maintenance  and  easier, 
smoother  operation  which  results  in  more  production. 

Matrix  assembly  and  distribution  is  also  faster  and  more  dependable  be¬ 
cause  matrices  follow  a  shorter,  more  direct  route.  On  an  Intertype  Mixer 
the  distances  matrices  travel  to  and  from  upper  and  lower  magazines  are 
not  only  shorter  but  are  the  same.  That  is  why  you  can  set  mixed  composi¬ 
tion  at  straight  matter  speed  on  an  Intertype  Mixer. 

A  complete  explanation  of  all  of  the  many  important  Intertype  features 
is  contained  in  our  84  page  catalog,  "Intertype  Streamlined  Composing 
Machines.”  Write  for  a  copy  today. 


INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Chicago,  San  FraneiKO,  Los  Angeles, 

New  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  Halifax 


S»t  in  Vo9uc  *nd  News  Gothic  families 
Intertype  IS  a  refistered  trademarii. 
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PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

- SECTION 

Copying  Machine  Meets 
Phototype  Proofing  Need 

By  Uave  K.  Gottlieb 

Business  Manager,  Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 


The  move  toward  photo  com¬ 
position  of  newspapers  is  im¬ 
peded,  in  the  main,  by  mechani¬ 
cal  details.  From  every  angle 
it  is  a  promising  possibility — 
but  a  practical  question  mark 
more  often  than  not. 

Any  publisher  looking  to  the 
streamlined  and  less  expensive 
methods  of  photographic  com¬ 
position  and  offset  reproduction 
as  a  new  horizon  is  blocked  by 
such  problems  as  too-slow  or 
indexible  composition  machin¬ 
ery,  inadequate  press  equip¬ 
ment,  difficulties  of  proohng, 
and  so  on. 

Gradually  these  problems  are 
being  worked  out  by  those 
newspapers  which  feel  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  i)hoto  composition 
are  worth  working  for. 

Aside  from  the  economy  of 
cost,  one  of  the  more  important 
advantages  of  this  method  is  the 
flexibility  it  gives  the  advertiser. 
He  has  many  type  faces  at  his 
disposal,  can  move  elements  of 
a  layout  freely,  and  can  do  such 
“tricks”  as  tilting  headlines, 
copy  or  art. 

Inexpensive  Proofs 

Along  with  this  benefit  of 
ythoto  composition,  which  pro¬ 
vides  any  newspaper  with  the 
l)est  trial  ground  for  the  techni- 
(yues,  goes  one  of  the  major  dis¬ 
advantages.  That  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  hard  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  prepare  easy, 
quick  and  inexpensive  proofs 
for  the  advertiser. 

Actually,  though,  as  we  have 
found  at  T>avenport  Newspa¬ 
pers,  this  can  be  no  problem 
at  all  if  proper  office  photocopy¬ 
ing  equipment  is  used.  We  have 
stepped  up  our  efforts  in  photo 
composition  substantially  since 
we  adopted  Remington  Rand’s 
Transcopy  method  of  preparing 
proofs. 

With  the  Portagraph  contact 
printer  and  Transcopy  Process¬ 
or,  we  make  two — or  sometimes 
as  many  as  four — true  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ad  paste-up  in 
a  minute  or  less.  Obtaining 
proofs  so  easily  and  inexpen¬ 


sively  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
our  move  toward  photo-composi¬ 
tion.  Solving  the  problem  opens 
the  door  a  little  wider. 

The  Davenport  Newspapers 
are  old  and  well-established — 
the  Morning  Democrat  100  years 
old,  the  afternoon  Times  78 — 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
.51,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  a 
r»0-mile  radius  from  Davenport. 
We  do  not  believe  in  experi¬ 
menting  with  “gimmicks”  or 
“novelties.”  Our  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  photo-composition  is 
a  very  serious  matter,  a  pro¬ 
gram  moving  toward  what  we 
consider  the  most  promising 
publishing  horizon  so  far  as 
mechanical  operations  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

While  present  composition 
methods  are  relatively  slow,  we 
see  in  them  the  potential  for  a 
method  not  only  more  flexible 
but  also  faster  than  letterpress 
production.  Cost  reduction,  while 
an  important  factor,  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story. 

For  Signature  Cuts 

Yet  we  recognized  it  would 
be  folly  to  plunge  headlong 
into  photo-composition  at  this 
time,  with  many  questions  about 
it  unanswered.  For  this  reason, 
our  use  of  it  so  far  has  been 
limited  mostly  to  signature  cuts 
or  small  advertisements. 

Because  it  is  still  a  small 
jiart  of  our  operation,  elaborate 
and  very  expensive  erjuipment 
was  not  feasible.  The  Transcopy 
method  adopted  for  proofs  filled 
the  bill.  The  two  units  take  re¬ 
latively  little  space,  and  their 
cost  is  about  one-fifth  that  of 
the  best  compaiable  equipment 
we  had  previously  found  for 
the  job. 

Type  is  prepared  on  V’arityper 
composing  machines  or  proofs 
from  hot  type  for  the  photo 
ads,  and  magnesium  plates  are 
made  from  the  paste-ups,  giving 
us  a  hard,  clean  surface  at  low 
cost.  With  such  methods,  it 
obviously  is  not  feasible  to  make 
the  plate  before  the  advertiser 
has  seen  proof  and  the  ads  have 
been  corrected.  Hence  the  only 


suitable  means  of  showing 
proof  must  be  photographic. 

Full-Page  Copy 

The  Transcopy  is  the  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  this  need.  We 
use  a  15-inch  page,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  capable  of  reproducing 
anything  up  to  18  x  2:5  Inches, 
so  that  a  full-page  ad  is  easily 
handled  on  it. 

After  the  paste-up  is  finished, 
it  is  placed  in  the  light  box  at 
the  top  of  the  Portagraph  unit 
with  a  sheet  of  negative  paper, 
and  expo..;ed  for  Hi  seconds. 
Then  the  negative  is  removed 
and  put  through  the  automatic- 
feed  Transcopy  processor  with 
positive  print  paper — one  run 
of  the  same  negative  for  each 
copy  required.  We  make  four 
copies  from  the  same  negative 
in  cases  where  that  many  are 
needed,  though  two  copies  serve 
most  instances.  In  less  than  a 
minute  from  the  first  exposure, 
proofs  are  ready  to  be  sent  to 
the  advertiser. 

One  operator  now  handles  the 
entire  job,  from  composition 
through  paste-up  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  photo  proofs.  Little 
skill  is  required  to  handle  the 
Transcopy  equipment,  and  there 
is  no  maintenance  problem  be¬ 
yond  changing  the  printer  solu¬ 
tion  every  few  days. 

While  a  full-scale  use  of  .such 
methods  naturally  would  re¬ 
quire  a  larger  staff  on  this 
phase  of  the  work,  the  basic 
principle  of  making  the  proofs 
is  so  simple  that  it  need  never 
become  a  burden  in  the  largest 
operation.  The  same  equipment 
we  have  today  will  give  us  all 
the  proof  capacity  we  are  like¬ 
ly  to  need  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

F.xact  Reproductions 

From  the  adverti.ser’s  stand¬ 
point,  proofs  are  l)etter  than 
the  average  letterpress  proofs. 
They  are  exact  photo  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  paste-up,  and  they 
are  cleaner  and  free  of  ink 
smearing. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
a  minor  mechanical  or  operating 
detail  can  often  hold  up  an 
otherwise  workable  technologi¬ 
cal  advance.  Preparation  of 
proofs  has  sometimes  seemed 
like  one  such  detail  which  might 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  those 
wishing  to  go  to  photo  composi¬ 
tion. 

But  through  our  experiments 
so  far  at  Davenport,  we  have 
l>een  able  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
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PASTE-UP  of  ad  components 
gives  flexibility  of  layout  and 
economy  of  handling. 


MAKING  proofs,  one  problem 
of  photo-composition  methods,  is 
handled  by  photocopying  equip¬ 
ment.  Paste-up  and  negative  pa¬ 
per  are  exposed  for  16  seconds. 


NEGATIVE  and  print  paper,  fed 
to  table-top  transcopy  unit,  roll 
through  automatically  in  a  few 
seconds,  giving  photo  reproduc¬ 
tion  proof  of  high  quality. 

blc  proof  bottleneck  and  some 
other  details,  insuring  that 
when  the  basic  equipment  for 
com{K>sing  and  printing  a  news¬ 
paper  by  these  methods  is  avail¬ 
able,  we  will  be  ready  to  use  it 
effectively. 

• 

Cloudburst  Damage 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Press  and  stereo  equipment 
and  newsprint  in  the  plant  of 
the  Fort  Morgan  Times  were 
damaged  considerably  by  water 
that  poured  into  the  building 
during  a  cloudburst  recently. 
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5  New  Units 
In  160  Crates 
Double  Press 

Honolulu 

In:>talIation  of  the  largest 
press  in  the  Islands  is  now 
underway  at  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  with  completion  slated 
for  December. 

The  additional  five  Goss- 
Duplex  Super  Duty  units  will 
double  the  output  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  press,  allowing  it  to 
handle  160  pages. 

Greatest  advantage,  however, 
will  be  in  speeding  up  publica¬ 
tion  time  by  duplicating  plates 


and  having  the  equivalent  of 
two  presses  turning  out  the 
same  material,  thus  cutting  run 
time  in  half. 

The  new  units  were  sent  in 
160  crates  from  the  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  plant  with  freight 
charges  in  excess  of  $7,000. 

They  “belong”  w’ith  the  five 
units  the  Advertiser  already 
has.  Three  of  the  now-in-opera¬ 
tion  press  sections  were  in- 
•stalled  in  1943  anti  tw’o  more 
added  in  1946. 

Pressroom  remodeling  was 
necessary  before  work  on  the 
new  units  could  begin.  A  truck 
entrance  area  was  taken  out 
and  a  special  three-foot  deep 
concrete  floor  poured. 

Installation  cost  is  estimated 
at  $40,000  by  George  N.  V’oor- 
hees,  manager  of  the  Advertiser 
re.search  department. 


NEW  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts  building  is  part  of  a  $260,000 
expansion  program.  An  interior  court  is  a  feature  of  the  design. 


Larger  Type 

Lorain,  Ohio 
The  Lorain  Journal  has 
changed  its  editorial  body  type 
from  8-pt.  Corona  to  9-pt.  Im¬ 
perial  on  a  9V4-pt.  slug. 


Interior  Court 
Marks  Plant 

Redlands,  Calif. 

.4n  open  courtyard  in  the 
interior,  music  throughout  and 
production  -  flow  design  are 
among  features  of  the  new 
Redlands  Daily  Facts  plant. 

The  building  is  complete  to 
a  40-car  parking  lot.  Develop- 
.ments  of  the  paper’s  $260,C00 
expansion  program  also  include 
a  32-page  Hoe  press  to  replace 
I  the  Duplex  flatbed.  The  press 
is  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 


“The  courtyard  gives  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  airiness,  light  and 
spaciousness  to  the  building,” 
said  William  G.  Moore,  publish¬ 
er.  The  court,  faced  with  glass 
on  three  sides,  is  for  u.se  of 
both  customers  and  employes. 

The  14,300  square  foot  lay¬ 
out  developed  for  the  p-acts 
takes  editorial  and  photographic 
copy  down  one  side  and  ads 
down  the  other. 

Refinements  include  surface- 
hardened  concrete  in  the  stcreo- 
'  type  and  press  rooms  and 
grease-resistant  tile  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Nearly  4,000  per.sons  attended 
the  two-day  open  house  observ¬ 
ance.  Guests  were  served  orange 
juice  in  the  courtyard. 


The  installation  of  a  Selectro-Matic  Quadder,  on  your  present  equipment,  will 
increase  production  of  quadded  composition  by  more  than  50%.  The  investment. 


compared  to  new-machine  cost,  is  nominal,  yet  you  obtain  the  output  of  a  machine 
and  a  half.  No  additional  floor  space  is  required,  and  overhead  is  not  increased. 


These  advantages  are  obtained  because  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  automatically 
sets  “white  space”.  When  set  manually,  this  non-printing  area  actually  costs  more 
than  the  type  itself. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Watch  production  rise,  while  costs  remain  the  same,  after  you  install 
a  Selectro-Matic  Quadder.  Write  today  for  descriptive  8-  page  brochure. 


BRANCH: 

1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
AGENCIES: 

CHICAGO  •  MINNeAPOLIS 
LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  BOSTON 
CANADA  SEARS  LTD.  AND  ASCNTS  OVENSCAS 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J 


Press  Progress 


1 

I 

I 

I 


The  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Daily 
Register  has  placed  in  operation 
a  16-page  Duplex  tubular  press 
that  was  used  in  the  plant  of 
,the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Cam¬ 
era  from  1939  until  this  year. 
The  Duplex  takes  the  place  of 
a  flatbed  that  had  printed  the 
paper  since  1940.  Mrs.  Roy  L. 
Seright  is  president  of  Register 
Publishing  Co.,  and  Curtis  G. 
Small  observed  his  25th  an¬ 
niversary  as  general  manager 
coincident  with  completion  of 
the  $130,000  expansion  program. 
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Headliner^  for  Color  and  Growth 


The  PaJo  Alto  Timmt  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  suburbon 
doily  newspapers  in  the  country.  Since  1945  its  circulation 
has  increased  from  7,529  to  more  than  27,000;  advertising 
^  linoge  from  3,600,000  to  over  10,870,000  lines  annually, 

Ei^  Prospects  for  the  future  are  equally  bright.  Such  outstanding 
^  firms  as  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  General  Motors  Corporation  and  General  Electric 
Company  have  selected  the  Palo  Alto  area  to  locate  major 
plants.  Further  light  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
HB  development  of  Stanford  University  lands  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory  will  maintain  Palo  Alto  os  a  leading  California  market. 

^To  remain  abreqit  of  this  phenomenal  growth,  the  Palo  Aho 
^'^^SWimestrSs's^ected  a  three-unit  Goss  Headunir  press  equipped 
with  a  color  cylinder  and  double  delivery  folder. 

Palo  Alto’s  is  indeed  a  story  of  growth  and  progress,  and 
the  Headiiner  will  enable  the  Palo  Aho  Timas  to  keep  pace  with 
this  outstanding  community. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  llllnol 
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You  get 

EKTRA  ADVAKHAGES 
with  Imperial 


T 


when  we 

shoulder  responsibility  | 
for  your 
type  metol 


Imperial  wonts  to  “take  charge”  of 
your  type  metal  .  .  ,  our  43  years  of 
printing  metal  specialization  enables 
us  to  put  a  better  alloyed  metal  in 
your  plant,  and  service  it  frequently 
and  regularly  by  trained  service  men 
working  under  a  definite  service  plan. 
With  Imperial  shouldering  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  your  metal  operations  are 
on  a  sound  business  basis  with  lower 
costs.  You  can  now  plan  ahead- 
meet  rising  costs.  These  “extra  ad¬ 
vantages”  await  plonts  that  switch 
to  Imperial. 


TYPE  METAL  CO. 

CHICAGO  50 
NEW  YORK  7 


PHILADELPHIA  34 
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New  Building 
Moves  Front 
To  Main  St. 

Reading,  Pa. 

A  two-.story  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  building,  to  be  constructed 
during  the  next  year,  will  give 
the  Reading  Eagle-Times  its 
main  entrance  in  the  800  block 
of  Penn  Street,  this  city’s  main 
thoroughfare. 

William  J.  Rohn,  general 
manager  of  the  papers,  said 
additional  space  provided  by 


The  building  extends  west  along 
Court  Street  to  the  rear. 

The  new  building,  which  will 
have  a  frontage  of  120  feet  on 
Penn  Street,  will  extend  145 
feet  toward  Court  Street  and 
the  rear  of  the  present  Eagle- 
Times  building.  It  will  be  of 
structural  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete  and  masonry.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  Bros,  are  the  architects. 

The  new  building  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  ground  floor  by 
the  advertising  and  circulation 
departments,  with  the  executive 
offices  and  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  on  the  second  floor. 
The  quarters  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  will  accommod¬ 
ate  both  the  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sections. 

Additional  space  will  be 


Dickerson  Named 
General  Foreman 

Indianapolis 
Veldon  S.  Dickerson  has  been 
named  general  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and 
Indianapolis 
Xeu's,  according 
to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  W.  A. 
Dyer  .1  r.,  gen- 
e  r  a  1  manager. 
George  L.  Schu- 
maker  becomes 
day  foreman. 

Mr.  Dickerson 
began  work  on 
the  News  in 
1923  as  office  boy  to  the  city 
editor,  C.  Walter  McCarty,  now 
editor  of  the  News.  He  moved 
to  the  composing  room  where 
he  served  five  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship,  becoming  a  journeyman 
printer  in  1932. 

Mr.  Schumaker  began  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  1922.  He  was 
assistant  day  foreman  l>efore 
his  promotion. 


Dickerson 


ARTIST’S  sketch  of  new  "mein  entrance”  building  for  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times  and  Eagle. 


the  new  construction  will  permit 
expansion  of  practically  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspapers 
and  commercial  printing  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  new  structure  will  go  up 
on  the  site  of  properties  owned 
by  the  Reading  Eagle  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
Times.  Work  has  been  started 
by  Edward  A.  Reider,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tractors,  on  the  razing  of  the 
present  Penn  Street  buildings, 
which  until  recently  were  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  ground  floor  by 
stores  and  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  by  apartments. 

Main  entrance  to  the  Eagle- 
Times  building  now  is  at  30 
North  Fourth  Street,  a  half¬ 
block  north  of  Penn,  at  the 
Fourth  and  Court  intersection. 


^ccu/iac^ 

A  rcry  vital  wniil  wlirre  tlie  finLli  <1 
work  is  concerned  .  .  .  mats  with¬ 
out  a  flaw;  plates  that  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

Satisfuclory  results  cannot  he  had  if 
Chases  are  time-eoiisuming  in  the  lock¬ 
up.  due  to  warpinc.  worn  screws  and 
screw  slots.  And.  without  quite  real¬ 
izing  it.  you  may  lie  losing  both 
time  and  money.  Extra-filler  pieces 
are  an  aggravation.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  Cliasc  faults.  Why  not  replace 
the  guilty  ones  In  YOi'U  shop?  You 
have  only  to  write  us  for  cooperative 
advice.  And  the  Chases  are  available 
at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

nmERiciin  steel  ^ 

CHRSE  CO.  FOin  EISHTN  umi 

low  ISIAND  an  t  NEV  YORK 


created  for  the  storage  of  about 
800  additional  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

• 

Bruce  Retires/ 

Sullivan  Moves  Up 

Painesville,  Ohio 
Lorin  L.  Bruce  is  retiring  as 
superintendent  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  of  the  Paines¬ 
ville  Telegraph  after  35  years. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  53  years  in 
the  printing  field.  Named  to 
.succeed  him  is  his  assistant, 
Walter  C.  Sullivan.  John  R. 
Siebold  is  now  assistant  fore¬ 
man. 

The  Telegraph  is  celebrating 
its  134th  birthday  anniversary, 
which  has  come  near  the  end 
of  a  $<100,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  doubling  the  size  of  the 
new.spaper  plant.  One  of  the 
improvements  is  the  installation 
of  Goss-Universal  presses,  which 
will  jiroduce  color. 

• 

Variable  Proofer 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Philip  J.  Quattro,  Nolan  fac¬ 
tory  manager,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Samuel,  a  plant  fore- 
'  man,  have  developed  an  impres- 
'  sion  cylinder  for  proof  presses 
that  automatically  sets  itself  to 
I  the  desired  height  for  varying 
paper  depths.  The  idea  was 
sparked  when  the  Quattros  no¬ 
ticed  orders  coming  through 
I  their  plant  for  varied  heights 
'  on  proof  press  side  rails. 


Temperature  at  78 
In  Mech.  Shops 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Three  water-cooled  air  con¬ 
ditioning  units,  totaling  25  tons, 
have  been  installed  to  cool  the 
composing  room,  stereotype  de¬ 
partment,  and  engraving  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Joliet  Herald- 
Xews. 

A  temperature  of  78  degrees 
is  maintained,  according  to 
Arthur  Kramer,  composing  room 
foreman. 

Moving  Day  Ahead 
First  Since  1910 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Construction  work  has  started 
on  the  new  home  for  the  Grand 
Island  Daily  Independent  with 
Feb.  1,  1957  set  as  the  comple¬ 
tion  date.  The  $250,000  one- 
story  structure  will  have  a 
frontage  of  168  feet.  The  paper, 
established  in  1869,  has  been  at 
its  present  downtown  location 
since  1910. 

Order  Color  Press 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 

A  half-million  dollar  contract 
for  a  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  and  acces.sories  recently 
was  signed  by  Ben  H.  Potter, 
co-publisher  of  the  Rock  Island 
Argus.  The  four-color  equip¬ 
ment  is  scheduled  for  delivery 
in  early  1957.  A  new  building 
addition  is  under  way. 
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Set  Grocery  Display  the 
all-slug  Ludhw  way 


Assembled  matrices 
of  middle  slugline 
in  malrie  stick 


Grocery  display  ceases  to  be  a  problem  with  a  Ludlow  in  the 
composing  room.  Simplicity  of  2-line  composition  is  shown  here. 

1.  The  Ludlow  matrices  for  the  middle  slugline  were 
assembled  in  the  matrix  stick  and  a  slug  cast. 

2.  The  top  line  (16  oz.)  and  the  bottom  blank  slugline 
were  then  cast  in  slugs  fitting  perfectly  with  the 
middle  line  as  illustrated  below. 

Ludlow  grocery  composition  eliminates  all  cutting  and  fitting  of 
lines.  One-line  and  three-line  grocery  combinations  are  likewise 
handled  easily  and  rapidly.  Send  for  full  information  today. 


2-line  composition  as 
cast,  opened  to  show 
make-up  of 
individual  slugs 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Hoe  is  now  sole 
North  American 
source  for 

this  M-A-N 

equipment 

Hoe  will  supplement  its  own  line  of  Graphic  Arts  Equipment  with  the 
outstanding  equipment  being  manufactured  by  M-A-N  of  Augsburg, 

West  Germany.  Hoe’s  engineers,  after  the  most  extensive  study, 
decided  that  the  M-A-N  line  has  by  far  the  most  to  offer  North  American 
printers.  Fresh  new  engineering  approaches  in  M-A-N  equipment 
give  it  top  performance.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  M-A-N 
equipment  by  getting  in  touch  with  Hoe. 
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•  M'A'N  Plate  Casting  Machines  —  New  and  exclusive  pressure  casting 

technique  permits  casting  temperatures  up  to  SO  degrees  below  comparable 
operations,  and  it  reduces  the  amount  of  stereo  metal  required  per  plate  by  almost  half. 
No  comparable  equipment  comes  anywhere  near  its  economy.  Available  in 
semi-automatic  and  full  automatic  models  to  meet  all  production  requirements. 

•  Multopress  Automatic  Hydraulic  Matrix  Press  is  built  in 

1000-ton  capacity  with  25"x30V^"  platens  for  extra  heavy  duty  job  and 
newspaper  work,  800-ton  capacity  with  25"  x  30V^"  platens  for  heavy  duty  newspaper, 
job  and  magazine  work,  and  SSO-tqn  capacity  with  20Vi"x26Vi"  platens 
for  job  and  magazine  work.  It  may  be  arranged  for  steam  or  electrical  heating  and 
meets  a  wider  range  of  requirements  than  any  other  molding  press  on  the  market  today. 


•  M-A-N  Web  Offset  Press  ( narrow  width ).  Supplementing  Hoe's 

larger  press  line,  the  M-A-N  web-fed  offset  press  is  designed  to  produce  huge  or 
medium-sized  editions  such  as  telephone  books,  catalogues,  magazines,  etc.  at 
high  speed  without  sacrifice  in  quality.  It  can  be  equipped  for  sheet  delivery  or 
folded  product  as  desired. 


•  M-A-N  Rotogravure  Press  ( narrow  width ).  Heavy  duty 

rotogravure  web  presses  for  single  and  multi-color  printing  of  fixed  or  variable 
formats  with  sheet  delivery  —  re-reeling  device  —  folders  for  double  and  multi-folds  - 
and  stitching  device.  Suitable  for  the  printing  of  magazines,  posters,  wrapping  paper, 
parchment  and  cellophane. 

f,  , 

•  M-A-N  Magazine  and  Letterpress  ( book )  Press.  ^ 

The  M-A-N  web-fed,  sheet  delivered,  rotary  book  printing  press  prinb  12,000 
30*  Ke"  X  41i4"  sheets  per  hour.  It  has  a  complete  printing  unit  for  first  side  printing 
and  another  complete  printing  unit  for  second  side  printing.  ^ 

and  also  see  Hoe  for  this  additional  M-A-N  equipment:  a  curved  plate  shaving 
machine.  Bat  and  curved  routing  machines,  and  a  straight  edge  trimming  machine. 


910  East  13tth  StrMt 
Now  York  54.  N.  Y. 

MANCHESi  tOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  PIANCISCO  •  MIMINGHAM  •  rOtTlANO,  OIE. 
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Hoe  Handles 
MAN.  Casting 
Equipment 

R.  Hoc*  &  Co.,  Inc.,  U.  S. 
printing  pre.'^s  manufacturer, 
has  a  contract  with  Maschinen- 
fabrik-Augsburg  Nurnberg,  of 
West  Germany,  enabling  Hoe 
to  market  a  variety  of  import¬ 
ant  M.A.N.  printing  equipment. 

“This  will  broaden  and  sup¬ 
plement  our  own  established 
lines  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try,”  declared  Jo.seph  L.  Auer, 
president  of  the  American  firm. 

In  particular,  he  stressed  the 
great  acceptance  by  newspapers 
all  over  the  world  of  M.A.N. 


of  hydraulic  presses  for  mat 
and  plastic  moulding,  a  curved 
plate  shaving  machine,  flat  and 
cuiwed  routing  machines,  a 
straight  edge  trimming  ma¬ 
chine,  web  offset  presses  and 
narrow  width  web  fed  roto¬ 
gravure  presses.  Hoe  plans  to 
maintain  a  stock  of  parts  and 
will  service  the  machines  it 
sells. 

Semi  automatic  M.A.N.  ma¬ 
chines,  suitable  for  newspapers 
lequiring  up  to  80  plates  i)er 
edition,  have  a  capacity  of  two 
plates  per  minute  including  in¬ 
itial  mat  .setting  time.  The  ful- 
ly-automatics  can  handle  up  to 
four  plates  per  minute  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  specific  model. 

M..\.N.  machines  are  the 
horizontal  box  type  which 
forces  molten  metal  under  static 
pressure  into  the  mold  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  ribs.  Pressure  is  ef¬ 
fective  until  the  metal  solidi- 


View  of  M.A.N.  casting  machina 
shows  how  it  producas  stereo 
plates  without  risers,  saving  al¬ 
most  half  the  metal  required  by 
other  equipment. 

Horizontal  mat  loading  per- 
its  the  operator  to  insert  and 


range  from  2750  to  9900 
pounds.  A  no-draft,  no-splash 
dead  metal  or  used  plate  feed¬ 
ing  device  keeps  cold  air  drafts 
from  the  molten  metal  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  operator  from  hot 
metal  splashes  and  fumes. 

The  Model  II  automatic  ma¬ 
chine  conveys  cast  plates  onto 
a  .saddle  and  automatically  re¬ 
starts  the  casting  cycle.  Then, 
the  plates  are  inspected  and  fed 
by  hand  into  an  automatic  or 
semi  automatic  plate  finisher. 
On  both  automatic  Models  II 
and  III  the  number  of  plates  to 
be  cast  from  a  single  mat  is 
pre-selected  on  a  dial. 

Combining  a  Model  III 
M.A.N.  fully  automatic  casting 
and  an  automatic  finishing 
machine,  a  plate  is  automati¬ 
cally  cast,  ejected  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  finishing  equip¬ 
ment,  which  shaves,  edge-blunts, 
cools,  dries,  trims  and  delivers 


by  clamp  a  matrix  in  10  seconds,  the  plate  onto  the  conveyor  sys- 
air  The  open  horizontal  box  is  fully  tern.  During  the  transfer,  the 
the  accessible  like  a  hand  ca.sting  plate  is  slowly  rotated  to  per- 
3ide  box.  Therefore,  K.O.P.  color  mit  complete  inspection, 
mat  registration  from  key  to 

-  color  mats  can  be  checked  and 

if  necessaiy,  conveniently  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  casting  box  by 
means  of  a  special  register 
rack.  Once  the  mat  is  set,  any 
number  of  casts  can  be  made 
from  it. 


Reporters'  Space 
Increased  in  Annex 

Albany,  Ore. 
The  Democrat- Herald,  which 
three  years  ago  purchased  prop- 
Plates  are  produced  without  erty  on  which  to  construct  a 
risers,  thus  reducing  by  almost  new  plant,  has  been  forced  to 
half  the  stereo  metal  required  lease  the  building  adjoining  its 
by  conventional  casting  ma-  present  plant  to  make  more 
chines.  Direct  connection  of  the  room  for  reporters’  de.sks  and 
casting  box  inlet  with  the  metal  additional  composing  room 
mouthpiece  prevents  exposure  space. 

to  atmospheric  oxidation,  allow-  The  daily  newspaper,  pub- 
ing  casting  temperatures  as  lished  by  Ralph  R.  Cronise,  has 
much  as  50  degrees  below  com-  occupied  its  present  quarters 
parable  operations.  since  1928.  Since  that  time  em- 

The  fully  automatic  machines  ployes  have  increased  from  18 
have  no  overhead  metal  pot.  In-  to  50.  Mr.  Cronise  said  the  pa- 
stead,  molten  metal  is  siphoned  per  hopes  to  start  construction 
from  a  main  pot  reservoir  to  within  a  year, 
an  intermediate  heated  cham-  ^ 

her.  Here  it’s  forced  into  the 

casting  box  under  pressure  of  AddreSSOgraph  BuyS 

Company 

_  _  Acquisition  of  all  the  capital 

f  stock  of  the  Ralph  C.  Coxhead 

Corporation  by  Addressograph- 
||||.g  M  .  -  Multigraph  Corporation  was  an- 

1  a  nounced  this  week.  Coxhead 

-  ’  manufactures  and  di.stributes  a 

line  of  office  type-composing 
machines  under  trade  names 
which  include  “Vari-Typer,” 
“Coxhead-Liner,”  and  “Foto- 
I.ist.” 


of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
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Equipment  of  all  kinds  and  available  in  all  parts  of 
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.  .  .  you  may  lose  out  on  a 
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Car&Bn 

Cmpoitg 


Scherb  in  Denver 

Charles  H.  Scherb,  for  over 
80  years  sales  and  service  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Wood  Flong 
Corporation,  has  moved  his  base 
of  operation  from  Chicago  to 
Denver,  Colo. 


CAaiSON  HLIO  NtWSPAPEI  CHASE 
CAIISON  meU  nUTE  nNISHER 

So/d  hy  the  finest 
representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

MM  nUNKUN  BimiMNe 
MMHtAfOUS  II,  MINNMOTA 


if  the  exact  equipment  you  want  is  not  listed,  a 
small  "wanted  to  buy"  ad  should  do  the  tricki 
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Weekly  Has  to  Use 
Coated  Book  Paper 

Newport,  Ore. 

A  new  model  A  Duplex  press 
was  installed  recently  at  the 
Newport  News  plant,  leducing 
press  time  on  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  from  .‘10  man  hours  to 
about  three.  It  will  deliver  3.>00 
completed  papers  an  hour.  The 
press  was  installed  by  the  W. 
S.  Evans  company  of  Kansas 
City  and  cost  $15,000. 

The  automatic  roll  fed  news¬ 
paper  press  replaces  a  sheet  fed 
flatbed  press  that  is  86  years 
old  and  still  considered  usable. 

The  Newport  News’  pub¬ 
lisher  Ray  Moe  hit  a  paper 
problem  with  the  new  press 
requiring  78-inch  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  which  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  at  once.  Coated  book  stock 
was  used  for  the  first  month. 


Plant  •  Equipment 


10  of  ‘Pony’ 
Autoplates 
Sold  on  Sight 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  is  busy  filling  orders  for 
Pony  Auto- 
plate  machine  which  was  in- 

troduced  formally  at  the  ANPA  *" 

Mechanical  Conference  in  June,  ering  the  cover  found  on  the 
Ten  orders  for  machines  were  cooling  stand  of  the  old  style 
given  in  the  convention  exhibit  Pony  Autoplatns  is  eliminated, 
hall,  according  to  Wood’s  presi-  Efficient  V-Belt  Drive 
dent,  John  J.  (Ted)  Shea.  The  Instead  of  a  noisy  gear  drive, 

exhibit,  which  included  a  pneu-  uj-gs  a  quiet  and  efficient  V- 

matic  pumping  device,  a  W^d  ^rive  between  the 

Automiller  and  a  pr^registering  ^^Q^or  and  the  drive  for  the  saw 
attachment  occupied  the  stage  shaving  mechanisms, 

in  the  Statler-Hilton  ballroom 

in  Dallas  Inermostatic  (  ontrol 

The  new  Standard  Pony  Auto-  This  machine  comes  equipped 
l.late  has  been  designed  spe-  thermostatically  controlled 

ciallv  to  meet  the  needs  ot  "atei- supply  into  the  box,  core, 
smaller  new.spapers.  In  many  shaving  arch.  This  results 

respects,  as  pointed  out  by  I.  uniform  plates. 

Tornlierg,  Wood  vicepresident,  Plate  Lifter 

it  resembles  the  new  Heavy  While  the  plate  is  lifted  into 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate  but  by  the  arch  by  means  of  a  handle, 
eliminating  some  automatic  there  is  a  spring  follow-up 
features  it  has  been  possible  to  which  keeps  a  constant  follow- 
effect  savings  in  price  and  still  up  pressure  on  the  plate  while 
insure  production  of  a  plate-  't  is  being  shaved, 
per-minute.  Rigid  One-Piece  Frame 

A  few  of  the  features  which  A  rigid  one-piece  casting  has 
distinguish  this  new  Machine  lieen  substituted  for  the  previous 
from  the  older  Pony  Autoplate:  bolted  together  two-piece  frame 
Arch  Construction  brace  construction.  The 

The  shaving  arch  on  the  older  one-piece  casting  design  makes 
types  of  machines  was  held  by  for  a  much  more  rigid  construc- 
bolts  and  dowel  pins.  Strain  t>on,  resulting  in  longer  life  for 
upon  the  arch  resultt*d  in  its  tf'o  machine. 


Palo  Alto  Times 
Adds  3  Goss  Units 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Growth  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  during  the  past  decade, 
in  circulation,  linage  and  page  In  a  move  to  enlarge  the 
size,  has  resulted  in  the  pur-  aiea  of  the  composing  room, 
chase  of  thi-ee  new  units  of  the  New  York  Daily  N^  ies  has 
Goss  Headliner  press,  abolished  its  own  job  printing 

Publisher  Harry  L.  Millet  an-  shop.  Norbert  Berger,  who 
nounced  that  the  new  press  headed  the  shop  for  26  years, 
will  have  a  GE  electronic  drive  is  now  assistant  to  the  mechan- 
and  will  be  equipped  with  one  ical  superintendent,  in  charge 
color  cylinder,  double  delivery  of  coordinating  job  printing 
folders  and  three  sets  of  angle  work  for  allocation  to  outside 
bars.  jirinteries. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 


they  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


164  FREMONT  STREET  •  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Crosfield  Introduces 
Ink  Density  Control 


John  F.  Crosfield,  owner  and 
managing  director  of  J.  F. 
Crosfield,  Ltd.,  London, 
England,  has  brought  two  new 
electronic  devices  to  America, 
aimed  at  printing  run-of-paper 
color  in  closer  register  and 
more  exact  in  color  density. 

Mr.  Crosfield  has  returned  to 
England  after  a  quick  swing 
throughout  the  Midwest  and 
East,  inspecting  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
per  plants  where  ROP  color  is 
now  l)eing  produced.  Mr.  Cros¬ 
field  told  E&P:  “American 
newspapers  are  leading  the 
world  in  ROP  color  work,  both 
as  to  quality  and  volume.” 

His  firm’s  contribution  to  im¬ 
proved  ROP  color  are  the  Cros¬ 
field  Photo-Electric  Register 
Control  for  w  e  b  -  f  e  d  color 
presses  and  the  “Idotron,”  ink 
density  monitor. 

Sponsored  by  Cline 

Mr.  Crosfield  has  named  the 
CHne  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  newspaper  press 
drives,  pasters  and  electric 
tensions,  as  his  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  sales  agent  for  the  Cros¬ 
field  equipment.  While  he  was 
in  this  country,  Warren  Scott, 
president  of  Cline,  arranged  for 
the  English  visitor’s  tour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  fly¬ 
ing  trip  to  cities  in  North 
.\merica,  Mr.  Cro.sfield  told 
E&P  that,  by  comparison,  ROP 
newspaper  color  work  in  Europe 
is  just  starting.  “The  number 
of  European  presses  doing  such 
work  is  small,”  he  said.  “They 
are  mostly  using  presses  w'hich 
were  not  explicitly  designed 
for  newspaper  color  work.” 

Swedish  Papers  Pioneer 

He  added  that  Swedish  news¬ 
papers  have  pioneered  to  a  great 
extent  ROP  color  printing  in 
Europe.  “Swedish  newspapers 
have  been  printing  ROP  color 
since  1950,”  he  said,  “and  hav'e 
produced  exceptionally  good 
quality  in  their  color  work.  In¬ 
cidentally,  they  use  the  Cros¬ 
field  color  register  controls.” 

Mr.  Crosfield  believes  that  ex¬ 
act  color  register  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  future  expan¬ 
sion  of  ROP  newspaper  color. 
“By  electronic  control  you  can 
maintain  much  closer  register 
than  otherwise,”  he  explained. 


“thus  eliminating  one  of  the  big 
headaches  in  color  printing. 

By  the  same  token,  Idotron, 
the  new  ink  density  control 
monitor,  will  tend  to  further 
improve  ROP  color  printing,  he 
added,  because  it  provides  an 
accurate  control  of  ink  density 
throughout  an  entire  press  run. 

Praises  U.S.  Publishers 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Crosfield 
has  been  experimenting  with 
pre-printed  rotogravure  webs 
which  can  be  run  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  regular  newsprint 
rolls.  He  told  E&P  that  such 
combination  r  o  t  o  -  newsprint 
press  runs  have  been  successful 
under  actual  production  condi¬ 
tions,  but  have  not  been  sus¬ 
tained  for  continuous  produc¬ 
tion.  “We  are  still  experiment¬ 
ing  with  this  development,”  he 
added. 

Asked  what,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  the  most  hopeful  sign 
he  had  .seen  as  to  the  future  of 
ROP  color  in  .\merica,  Mr. 
Crosfield  replied; 

“So  many  of  your  leading 
newspaper  publishers  were  so 
actively  interested  in  all  aspects 
of  the  color  problem,  and  so 
willing  to  spend  money  to  im¬ 
prove  their  color  reproduction; 
all  of  which  is  bound  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  increase 
the  volume  of  ROP  color  very 
rapidly.” 

Impress  by  Giant  Papers 

As  a  parting  que.stion,  E&P 
a.sked  if  American  “giant  size” 
newspapers  had  thrown  Mr. 
Crosfield  during  his  brief  visit 
to  U.  S.  He  laughed  and  said, 
“I  have  been  visiting  here  once 
a  year  for  the  last  10  years,  so 
I  have  seen  your  newspapers 
grow  in  size,  as  the  volume  of 
advertising  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  However,  when  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  Xcu'  York  Times,  I 
thought  I  was  picking  up  the 
New  York  City  telephone  di¬ 
rectory.” 

Mr.  Crosfield  also  added  that 
American  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  techniques  are  up  to  par,  or 
ahead  of  those  in  England  and 
Europe. 

“In  Europe,”  he  said  “news¬ 
papers  are  printed  at  much 
slower  speed  because  of  smaller 


circulations.  The  economy  of 
getting  out  big  metropolitan 
papers  in  your  country,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  technical  know-how 
displayed  by  your  production 
men  have  been  quite  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  me.” 

Mr.  Crosfield  had  earlier  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  photo-electric 
register  control  for  web-fed 
color  presses  is  already  widely 
used  outside  of  England.  In  fact, 
such  apparatus  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  on  presses  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  he 
said.  'The  Crosfield  Register 
Control  is  now  in  use  on  the 
roto  presses  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  and  Montreal 
(Que.)  Standard,  he  added. 

How  Idotron  Works 

The  Idotron  is  a  monitoring 
equipment  with  a  very  high  sen¬ 
sitivity  that  permits  it  to  re¬ 
cord  a  change  in  color  of  as 
small  as  1%  from  a  given 
standard  value.  The  equipment 
consists  of  a  photo-electric 
scanning  head,  a  control  cubicle 
and  automatic  pen  recorder. 

With  the  orthodox  method 
for  maintaining  con.sistency  in 
thickness  or  density  of  an  ink 
film  deposited  on  a  web  in  rotary 
color  printing,  the  pressman 
has — apart  from  recourse  to 
static  instruments — to  rely  on 
his  skill  and  experience  to  ob¬ 
tain  uniform  color  quality 
throughout  a  long  press  run. 
Although  the  human  eye  can 
distinguish  between  very  small 
differences  of  color,  it  has  not 
the  ability  to  store  information 
relating  to  predetermined  color 
values  and  to  apply  them  in 
color  matching  operations 
spread  over  several  hours.  The 
Idotron  does  that  job  by  scan¬ 
ning  the  finished  print  and  elec¬ 
tronically  measuring  the  density 
of  small  color  marks.  These 
color  marks  are  incorporated 
on  the  printing  form  (usually 
in  the  margin)  and  should  pref¬ 
erably  be  of  middle  tone  value. 


To  control  four  or  more  colors 
only  one  scanning  head  is  re¬ 
quired,  which  is  mounted  on 
the  last  printing  unit.  The 
scanning  head,  equipped  with 
a  photocell,  light  source  and 
shutter  mechanism,  focusses  a 
narrow  beam  on  to  the  path 
of  the  color  test  marks  on  the 
web.  As  the  test  marks  pass 
under  the  Idotron  scanning  head 
they  are  viewed  and  a  train  of 
impulses  is  produced  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  electronic  mea¬ 
suring  circuits  in  the  control 
cubicle.  (Special  pen  recorders, 
providing  a  continuous  graph 
of  the  color  behavior  during  a 
press  run,  can  be  attached  to 
the  equipment.) 

Continuous  Check 

As  the  color  signals  are  fed 
into  the  controls  they  are  con¬ 
tinuously  computed  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  passed  to  the  color 
density  meter  in  the  control 
panel  on  the  press,  giving  a  con¬ 
tinuous  reading  in  percentages 
of  the  condition  of  the  ink  film, 
for  each  color.  In  this  way,  the 
pressman  receives  ample  warn¬ 
ing  of  any  developing  change  in 
the  consistency  of  the  ink  film 
and  can  take  appropriate  action 
by  operating  keys  to  the  ink 
fountain  or  solvent  supply. 

The  setting  up  process  is 
simple,  merely  requiring  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  control  panel 
knobs  to  their  center  zero  posi¬ 
tion.  Thereafter  the  equipment 
automatically  gives  a  continuous 
reading  of  the  color  level  with¬ 
out  further  adjustments  to  the 
control. 

The  Crosfield  Register  Control 
is  a  two-dimensional  register 
control  which  checks  color  re¬ 
gister  both  lengthwise  and  side¬ 
ways.  .An  added  feature  of  this 
electronic  device  is  known  as 
Supercorrection.  In  this  system 
the  compensator  motor  is  oper¬ 
ated  in  one  direction  for  twice 
the  register  error  and  then  re¬ 
versed  an  amount  ecjual  to  the 
error. 


PROGRESS — Recently  occupied  home  of  the  eight-year-old  Natchez 
(Mits.)  Times  at  1 1 1  N.  Pine  Street  houses  a  24-page  Goss  press. 
The  paper,  born  Feb.  6,  1949,  now  employs  two  score  people. 

Edward  E.  Blanchard  is  president  and  publisher;  Herman  L.  Moore 
is  editor  (he  was  named  two  weeks  before  his  25th  birthday);  Fred 
C.  Schlect  is  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager.  The 
Times  is  approaching  8,000  mark  in  circulation;  it  started  with  5.000. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Pre-Printed 
Color  Section 
Fed  to  Folder 

An  experiment  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  improved  news¬ 
paper  color  printing  was  de¬ 
clared  “successful”  by  newspa¬ 
per  equipment  manufacturing 
officials  who  saw  a  unique 
press  run  last  week  at  the  St. 
Pfteraburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

In  a  trial  operation,  rewound 
newsprint  rolls  pre-printed  in 
four  colors  by  offset  litho¬ 
graphy  were  fed  into  press  fold¬ 
ers  during  the  regular  advance 
run  on  two  sections  of  Sunday’s 
Times. 

The  test  run  was  conducted 
primarily  to  validate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  integrating  rewound 
rolls  with  a  printing  operation. 
It  is  reported  Times  officials 
do  not  contemplate  using  this 
technique  until  additional  prob¬ 
lems  are  resolved  and  certain 
special  equipment  is  obtained. 

Fifteen  thousand  copies  in 
two  editions  of  the  Sunday 
Times  contained  the  colorful 
special  section  which  was  de¬ 
voted  to  recreational  activities 
on  Florida’s  Suncoast. 

Edited  by  Sandy  Stiles,  Times 
Sunday  magazine  editor,  the 
section  was  composed  of  four 
standard-size  pages  containing 
seven  large  half-tones  in  pro¬ 
cess  color. 

A  special  section  was  pre¬ 
printed  by  web-fed  offset  presses 
at  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute 
of  Technology;  then  rewound 
and  shipped  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Overall  production  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  supervised  by  Donnell 
Shorten,  Times  production  di¬ 
rector,  in  cooperation  with  R. 
I.  T.  officials.  The  trial  run  at 
the  Times  was  directed  by 
Times  Press  Foreman  Ben  Fa- 
den,  who  also  supervised  offset 
printing  of  the  section  at  R.I.T. 

Cooperating  with  the  Times 
in  completing  the  experiment 
were  Joseph  Knowles,  research 
director,  and  Frank  White, 
southeastern  representative, 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company; 
Find  Sandgren,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Flannery,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment,  Cline  Electric  Company; 
Robert  Booth,  chief  engineer. 
Electric  Eye  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany;  Fred  Hacker,  regional 
manager,  Frank  Hellar,  chief 
engineer,  Web  Offset  Division, 
Douglas  Murray,  sales  manager, 
and  A1  Steyers,  all  of  ATF. 


Press  From  Canada 

Danbury,  Conn. 

The  Danbury  News-Times  has 
contracted  for  installation  of  an 
80-page  Goss  press,  to  be  in 
operation  by  October. 

The  press  will  be  dismantled 
in  the  plant  of  Le  Petit  Journal, 
Montreal,  where  it  has  been 
producing  a  tabloid  newspaper 
with  color  comic  pages. 


Black  Promoted 

Norman  A.  Black,  formerly 
Intertype  representative  in  New 
England,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Eastern  District 
Manager  of  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  joining  Intertype 
a  year  ago,  he  served  for  eight 
years  with  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  &  Times  as 
a  machinist-operator. 


"Sea  here,  Muller  .  .  «  we're  becoming  a  little  irritated  over  your 
comments  about  our  pressroom  techniques!" 


All  Set  For  Color 
In  Boulder  Camera 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Promotion  of  process  color 
printing  is  under  full  swing  by 
the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera,  following  installation 
of  a  four-unit  Goss  Universal 
press. 

The  new  32-page  Universal 
is  the  Daily  Camera’s  fourth 
press  in  its  66  years.  The  news¬ 
paper  started  with  a  hand-fed 
Country  Campbell. 


Bosch  in  New  Spot 

Philadelphia 
John  P.  Bosch  has  joined  the 
Bulletin’s  WCAU  stations  as 
superintendent  of  building 
maintenance  and  services.  He 
formerly  was  in  charge  of  main¬ 
tenance  at  the  Bulletin’s  color 
plant.  From  1928  to  1934  he 
was  superintendent  of  mainte¬ 
nance  at  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post.  He  held  a  similar 
position  at  the  now  defunct 
Philadelphia  Record  from  1934 
to  1937. 


New  Foreman 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Maurice  Spellman  recently 
was  named  night  foreman  in 
the  Scranton  Times  composing 
room.  He  succeeds  Walter  Osch- 
mann,  who  has  assumed  other 
duties  on  the  day  shift.  Mr. 
Spellman  has  been  employed  at 
the  Times  since  1932. 
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SYNDICATES 


Caniff  Urges  Papers 
Initiate  Promotion 

Hy  James  E.  (]ollin^s 


Milton  Caniff,  deep  thinker, 
had  such  success  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Miss  Poteet, 

Steve  Canyon’s 
kissin’  kin  from 
Texas,  that  this 
week  he  was 
moved  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  general 
the  matter  of 
newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  of  the 
comics. 

The  artist 
and  his  report- 
Caniff  ter  -stenograph¬ 
er  met  in  a  quiet  gaiden  to 

prepare  this  thesis.  The  r-s 
had  several  dozen  sheets  of  copy 
paper.  Milt  had  several  dozen 
ideas. 

“Are  you  ready  to  join  idea 
to  paper?”  the  r-s  asked.  Milt’s 
gray  eyes  were  serious.  His 

stage  presence  was  striking,  his 
delivery  excellent.  “I  am  ready,” 
he  said,  dramatically,  (The 
ham!). 

Milt  then  dictated  the  first 
thought.  When  he  came  to  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  he’d  say, 
absentmindedly,  “period.” 

“Please,  Milt,  Pm  not  your 
secretary  —  remember?”  He’d 
laugh  and  .say,  “Sorry,  I’m  so 
used  to  dictating  letters  that 
I  forget.”  He’d  go  along  a  bit 
further,  then  say,  “paragraph.” 


However,  this  report  will 
come  to  you  without  Mr.  Can- 
iff’s  punctuation.  It’s  enough 
he’s  a  wealthy  cartoonist  and 
would-be  actor.  He’s  got  to  be 
a  professor,  too?  Anyway,  his 
first  thought  was  this: 

“It’s  my  contention  that  if 
a  paper  wishes  to  toot  its  own 
horn  with  the  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  of  various  national  groups 
— such  as  syndicates,  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  manufacturer 
associations  and  self-interested 
amalgamations  of  any  field — 
they  have  only  to  originate  the 
idea  on  which  such  a  venture 
may  be  predicated.” 

Of  course,  he  pointed  out, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  new 
about  newspaper  -  sponsored 
junkets. 

“But  the  big  difference  is 
completing  an  arrangement 
with  someone  at  the  other  end 
of  a  trip  to  be  made  by  a  con¬ 
test  winner,  real-life  prototype 
or  other  locally-inspii-ed  mani¬ 
festation.” 

“Say,”  he  interrupted,  trying 
to  decipher  the  r-s’s  scrawl, 
“shouldn’t  locally  inspired  be 
hyphenated?  Oh,  oh,  there  I 
go  again.  Terrible  habit. 

“Now,  where  was  I?  Oh  yes, 
well,  too  often  the  newspaper- 
chosen  beauty  queen  rates  a 
big  send-off  at  home  but  no¬ 


Jeepers  creepers! 

Adrian  was  a  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  genius ...  with 
an  artist's  gift,  in  a  summer  community,  he  told 
.  her  he  loved  her  madly  — hut  the  creep  didn't  say  i 
.  In*  was  an  esca|)ee  frotn  a  mental  hospital,  and  ! 
dangerous!  There's  ne\er  a  dull  moment  in 

Winnie  Winkle 


hy  Brainier,  where  the  unexper  ted  is  alwats  hap|iening!  Winnie 
wears  a  new  dress  every  day.  hut  is  much  more  than  a  clothes 
horse.  A  model,  and  model  mother,  her  life  story  packs  romance, 
adventure,  excitement,  and  human  interest.  Winsome  Winnie 
has  a  vast  following  of  loyal  readers. .. attracts  and  holds 
enthusiastic  fans  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  income  brackets... 
is  a  continual  tonic  for  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  w  rite  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicayo  Trihune^IVewY^ork ]%eu?s 

t mm  ^  .Veir«  SalMIflff,  »ir  1  Offc 
^ynmctitern  Toirmr,  t'hlravu 


body  at  the  other  end  cares 
whether  she  arrives. 

“I  feel  that  the  weakness  of 
most  promotions  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  controlling  the 
other  end  of  the  thing.  With 
the  Poteet  deal,  it  was  different. 

“I  don’t  want  to  overwork 
the  story,  but  Houston  is  a  fast¬ 
growing,  prosperous,  alert  city 
that  was  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  supply  lovely  young  ladies  to 
pose  as  Miss  Poteet. 

“The  interest  of  American 
Airlines  was  that  they  had  a 
new  flight  coming  into  Houston 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  was 
obviously  to  their  advantage  to 
tie-in  with  the  Houston  Pont 
at  one  end  and,  enroute,  the 
Saskvilln  Banner  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and, 
at  this  end,  the  New  York 
Mirror. 

“The  other  participants  — 
King  Features  —  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  and  I  —  na¬ 
turally  profited  by  the  national 
publicity  and  particularly  by 
the  direct  sales  attributable  to 
the  joint  effort.” 

Milt  loves  words  —  the  sound 
of  them,  their  ripeness,  their 
fullness,  the  exact  shade  of 
them.  “Is  that  the  correct 
word?”  he’ll  ask.  "Is  it  medium, 
media,  or  can  you  say  mediums 
for  media?” 

He  was  at  his  ripest,  fullest 
in  the  next  two  dictated  par¬ 
agraphs.  “Any  self-respecting 
motion  picture  or  TV  organiza¬ 
tion  is  prepared  to  supply 
newspaper  editors  with  the 
most  succulent  acceptable 
cheesecake  at  no  cost. 

“As  a  result  the  editor  is 
quite  understandably  inclined  to 
devote  endless  space  to  well- 
turned  flanks  of  current  dolls — 
no,  I  said  darlings;  who’s  giv¬ 
ing  this  interview? — of  other 
communications’  media. 

“This  is  much  easier  on  the 
average  editor  than  dreaming 
up  something  completely  related 
to  the  newspaper  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  it’s  a  harsh  blow  to 
the  advertising  departments, 
which  are  trying  hard  to  lure 
business  away  from  the  elec¬ 
tronics  outlets  and  onto  the 
printed  page.” 

“Can’t  you  hit  a  little  harder 
than  that.  Milt? 

“No,”  he  said  “I  believe  that 
gets  the  point  across.  I  want  to 
be  positive,  not  negative. 

“Anyhow,  this  situation  is 
nobody’s  fault.  It’s  simply  a 
phenomenon  of  our  times.  The 
cartoonists  of  the  country  are 
ready  and  willing  to  supply  ed¬ 
itors  with  the  kind  of  counter- 
agent  —  hyphenated  —  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Poteet  promo¬ 
tion. 

“Today  we  are  competing 


with  the  promotion  and  publicity 
of  other  media,  which  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  some 
newspapers  own  their  own  TV 
stations. 

“There’s  no  advantage  in 
crying  that  the  fictional  char¬ 
acter  can’t  compete  with  the 
fiesh-and-blood  people  of  stage 
and  .screen.  We  simply  have  to 
find  some  method  of  making 
our  products  as  attractive  to 
the  reader  as  the  luscious  out¬ 
pourings  of  the  make-believe 
foundries.  Such  devices  as  the 
Poteet  promotion  is  one  of  these 
attempts. 

“No  one  at  the  syndicate  end 
can  dictate  what  would  be  most 
desirable  from  the  local  paper’s 
point  of  view.  In  other  words, 
it  has  to  be  a  joint  venture,  and 
the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  initial  impetus  comes 
from  the  paper  rather  than  the 
syndicate. 

“I  know  of  no  national  syndi¬ 
cate  which  would  not  give  the 
fullest  cooperation  to  a  client — 
that’s  the  word  —  paper  which 
wished  to  set  up  a  local  pro¬ 
motion  as  long  as  the  ideas’ 
roots  were  deep  enough  to  be 
of  gfeneral  value  after  the  fact. 

“United  Feature’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  is 
a  case  in  point.  Of  course,  A1 
Capp  can’t  be  everywhere  that 
this  wondrous  day  is  observed. 
Yes,  I  said  wondrous. 

“But  the  culmination  of 
hundreds  of  these  events  has 
resulted  in  a  Li’l  Abner  pro¬ 
duction  on  Broadway  that’s 
bound  to  bring  publicity  and 
goodwill  to  any  newspaper 
carrying  the  feature.” 

The  r-s  at  this  point  asked 
for  recess  to  go  outside  into  the 
air  and  uncurl  his  fingers  from 
the  latest  copy  pencil. 

“It’s  O.K.,”  Milt  said.  “I’m 
through.  But  it’s  too  bad  you 
don’t  take  shorthand.” 

• 

Charles  Duke  Dies; 
Philadelphia  Newsman 

Philadelphia 

Charles  W.  Duke,  former 
Philadelphia  correspondent  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  well- 
known  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
and  public  relations  man,  died 
at  his  home  in  Aldan,  Pa., 
Aug.  6.  He  was  71  years  of 
age. 

In  1949  he  became  director 
of  medical  information  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
retired  from  that  post  in  June, 
1955. 

Mr.  Duke  worked  on  the  old 
North  American,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Times  and  Public 
Ledger,  prior  to  joining  the 
Inqtiirer  as  Sunday  editor  in 
1934. 
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A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Editor, 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News: 
The  News’  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  some  time,  with 
the  approval  of  the  home  office, 
has  been  appearing  on  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored  programs.  We 
have  no  plan  at  the  moment  to 
alter  this  policy.  The  matter 
has  not  come  up  locally  here; 
we  think  an  entirely  different 
set  of  circumstances  prevails. 

I  In  view  of  the  recent  develop- 
1  ments  on  commercially  spon¬ 
sored  programs,  we  may  have 
to  reas.sess  our  position  in  this 
field.  We  prefer,  however,  to 
wait  a  bit  to  see  what  course 
these  developments  take. 

Objectors 

.\mong  those  who  object  to 
such  television  appearances  by 
staff  members  are: 

Walter  Lister,  Managing 
Editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 
We  believe  in  developing  news 
breaks  for  Bulletin  readers  in 
the  Bulletin,  not  in  other  media. 
Two  of  our  local  columni.sts 
have  local  TV  programs,  but  we 
do  not  consider  that  these  com¬ 
pete  for  news  with  our  news- 
i  paper. 

Wright  Bryan,  Editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  We 
discourage  our  staff  members, 
l)oth  here  and  in  Washington, 
from  appearing  on  radio  and 
television  programs,  especially 
those  that  are  commercially 
.-iponsored.  We  feel  that  radio 
and  television  are  competing 
with  newspapers  for  public  at¬ 
tention. 

Don  Maxwell,  Managing 
Editor,  Chicago  Tribune:  There 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule  but 
our  general  rule  is  that  political 
reporters  should  not  appear  on 
commercially  sponsored  network 
television  programs  of  any  kind. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  local  TV 
program  which  does  not  have 
to  do  with  matters  of  editorial 
I  policy  on  which  our  reporters 
[  appear. 

First  Allegiance 

Mason  W'alsh,  Managing 
Editor,  Dallas  Times  Herald: 
On  the  theory  that  newspaper¬ 
men  owe  their  first  allegiance 
to  their  profession,  we  would 
not  permit  a  staff  member  to 
appear  on  a  program  which  was 
endeavoring  to  obtain  spot 
news  breaks.  In  such  instances 
we  feel  that  a  newsman  should 
be  trying  to  obtain  the  news 
break  for  his  newspaper  rather 
I  than  for  a  television  program 


or  sponsor.  We  do  permit  staff 
members  to  appear  on  programs 
or  in  publications  in  the  role  of 
analyst — that  is,  in  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  ob¬ 
taining  or  providing  back¬ 
ground  or  explanatory  material 
in  a  reportorial  sense  about  a 
given  subject  or  person.  While 
it’s  my  personal  feeling  that 
television  has  helped  more  than 
hurt  newspapers  in  the  news- 
side  of  the  field,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  in  certain  special 
instances  TV  is  a  competitive 
news  medium. 

John  Colburn,  Managing 
Editor,  Richmond  Times -Dis¬ 
patch:  I  am  opposed  to  staff 
members  appearing  on  any  TV 
or  radio  program  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  spot  news. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  do  not 
like  mass  press  conferences, 
although  they  now  must  be  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  necessary  evil. 
My  reasoning  is  that  you  get 
only  part  of  the  story  by  ques¬ 
tioning  a  news  source  in  a 
TV-radio  show  or  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference.  Good  reporting  goes 
much  deeper  than  that.  There 
is  no  objection  to  staff  members 
appearing  on  panel  shows  or 
educational  roundtables  where 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
have  been  covered  in  the  news 
columns. 

Wallace  Lo.moe,  Managing 
Editor,  Milwaukee  Journal: 
The  Journal  has  long  had  a 
policy  of  not  permitting  its  news 
staff  members  to  appear  on 
commercially  sponsored  TV.  We 
have  applied  this  policy  to  our 
Washington  bureau  and  also  to 
our  own  staff  here  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  We  own  WTMJ  and 
WTMJ-TV  and  this  policy  also 
covers  these  stations.  The  only 
exceptions  are  when  staff  mem¬ 
bers  appear  on  our  own  pro¬ 
grams  in  a  way  which  helps 
to  promote  the  Journal  and  its 
stations.  There  have  been  some 
other  exceptions  in  the  past  re¬ 
lating  to  sports  programs  where 
we  felt  some  of  our  sports 
writers  were  aiding  in  promot¬ 
ing  our  own  paper  as  well  as 
interest  in  sports  generally. 
Our  thinking  is  that  it  is  a  full 
time  job  to  work  on  a  news¬ 
paper  and  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  when  TV  activi¬ 
ties  are  carried  out  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  on  some  pro¬ 
grams. 

R.  li.  McGrath,  Managing 
Editor,  Seattle  Times:  A  memo 
to  the  staff  posted  more  than 
a  year  ago  says:  “Our  policy 
is  not  to  help  our  competitors 
do  their  work.  Requests  for  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  staff  members 
on  radio  and  TV  programs 
should  be  referred  to  the  man¬ 


aging  editor.”  I’ve  never  caught 
any  competitors  doing  our  work 
for  us.  We’re  chumps  if  we  let 
ourselves  be  tricked  into  doing 
their  work.  The  place  for  an 
exclusive  story  gathered  by  a 
newspaperman  is  in  his  news¬ 
paper,  not  on  a  TV  program. 

Not  If  There’s  a  Fee 

H.  C.  Withers,  Executive 
Editor,  Dallas  Morning  News: 
We  would  not  consent  to  the 
participation  by  our  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  in  a  com¬ 
mercially-sponsored  television 
network  program  if  a  fee  were 
involved.  The  same  rule  would 
apply  to  any  member  of  our 
staff  who  writes  or  edits  news 
or  editorials,  whether  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  local  or  national.  We 
do  not  object  to  staff  members 
participating  in  certain  sustain¬ 
ing  programs,  depending  upon 
their  character  and  purpose. 

Philip  Hochstein,  Editor, 
Newark  Star-Ledger:  We  feel 
that  a  program  like  “Meet  The 
Press,”  is  a  good  showing  but 
that  it  should  be  a  sustaining 
program  as  the  television  in¬ 
dustry’s  contribution  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  It  should  not  be 
commercially  sponsored.  We 
would  he  opposed  to  any  of 
our  people  participating  in  a 
commercially  sponsored  pro¬ 
gram  unless  a  newspaper  itself 
were  the  sponsor.  We  have  dis¬ 
couraged  participation  by  our 
staff  members  in  local  programs 
of  this  nature.  There  is  an  un¬ 
derstandable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  people  in  public 
life  to  substitute  canned  and 
stage-managed  interview’s  for 
the  rugged  old-fashioned  press 
interview'.  It  is  a  dangerous 
trend,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  press  and  the  public,  and 
newspapers  that  encourage  it 
or  tolerate  it  are  in  effect  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  distortion  of 
their  own  role.  We  have  had 
several  notable  instances  within 
the  past  few  years  in  which 
men  high  in  public  life  have  re¬ 
fused  to  give  information  to  re¬ 
porters  because  they  prefer  the 
more  spectacular  methods  of  a 
stage-managed  TV  show.  This 
sort  of  thing  represents  the 
greatest  present  danger  to  the 
thing  that  newspapers  are  now 
fighting  for — the  people’s  right 
to  know. 

George  Cornish,  Executive 
Editor,  Nev  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une:  We  do  not  have  any  re¬ 
gular  rules  for  the  appeaiance 
of  members  of  our  staff  on 
radio  and  television  programs. 
We  treat  each  case  as  it  arises. 
Obviously,  there  are  occasions 
when  such  appearances  could 
interfere  with  a  writer’s  regu¬ 


lar  assignments.  There  might  be 
times  when  we  would  prefer 
not  to  have  the  paper’s  name 
associated  with  a  certain  pro¬ 
gram.  But  we  have  no  set  regu¬ 
lations. 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  I^di- 
tor.  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune:  We  have  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  about  appearances  by 
staff  members  on  television.  We 
play  the  thing  by  ear,  dis¬ 
couraging  what  we  consider 
abuses.  Locally,  we  encourage 
our  staffers  to  appear  on  our 
own  WTPS  radio  station  and 
discourage  their  appearance  on 
other  radio  stations.  Obviously, 
we  would  not  want  competitors 
to  exploit  names  or  voices  which 
have  been  built  by  us.  We  do 
not  prohibit  but  do  discourage 
staffers  whose  by-lines  appear 
frequently  in  The  Times-Pica- 
yune  from  appearing  on  local 
television  shows.  As  you  know, 
we  do  not  operate  a  television 
station.  So  far  as  the  national 
network  shows  are  concerned, 
I  believe  they  are  two-way 
streets  for  newspaper  men.  The 
Times-Picayune,  in  my  opinion, 
receives  about  as  much  as  it 
gives  when  it  authorizes  Paul 
Wooton  or  Edgar  Poe  to  appear 
for  Martha  Rountree.  However, 
if  their  appearances  became  so 
regular  that  they  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  work  for  as,  I’d 
be  inclined  to  stop  them.  We 
would  not  want  the  thing  to  lie- 
come  a  habit. 

Specific  Permission 

Others  who  lequire  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  home  office  and 
treat  each  case  individually  or 
who  permit  free  rein  to  their 
staffers  commented  as  follows: 

William  J.  Foote,  Managing 
Editor,  Hartford  Conran*:  For 
many  years,  we  have  had  a 
standing  policy  that  staff  mem¬ 
bers  may  not  appear  on  com¬ 
mercially  sponsored  radio  or  TV 
programs  without  the  specific 
permission  of  the  managing 
editor.  Exceptions  are  granted 
in  such  ca.ses  as  programs  which 
we  ourselves  spon.sor,  wholly  or 
in  part  and  on  programs  such 
as  “The  Big  Story”  where  we 
lielieve  the  prestige  value  of  a 
staff  member’s  participation 
outweighs  the  disadvantages. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Managing 
Editor,  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin:  Our  Washington  staff 
men  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  on  commercially-spon¬ 
sored  network  programs,  but 
these  have  been  more  on  the 
order  of  the  “Meet  the  Press” 
thing  which  we  have  regarded 
as  having  some  dignity,  both  in 
approach  and  commercial  as- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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pects.  On  the  latest  “Press  Con¬ 
ference”  program,  we  thorough¬ 
ly  agreed  with  the  editorial 
viewpoint  you  expressed  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  first  showing,  and 
did  have  an  editorial  of  our 
own  on  the  subject  after 
Brownell’s  appearance.  As  to 
our  policy  on  local  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  we  draw  the  line  quite 
sharply  between  public  service 
and  sheer  commercial  programs. 
Generally  we  operate  so  that 
anyone  on  the  staff  who  has  a 
request  to  appear  takes  the 
matter  up  with  his  superior  and 
it  is  referred  to  a  three-man 
committee,  appointed  by  the 
publisher,  who  will  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  particular 
request. 

Bernard  A.  Bergman,  Editor, 
Philadelphia  Daily  Sews:  Our 
policy  is  that  our  staff  members 
can  appear  on  commercially 
sponsored  networks  or  local 
programs  as  long  as  we  ap¬ 
prove  their  appearance. 

As  They  Come 

Paul  Miller,  Executive  vice- 
president,  The  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Rochester,  N.Y.:  We  take 
’em  as  they  come  and  have  no 
policy  that  is  applicable  to  all 
radio  or  TV  appearances  by 
newspaper  staff  members.  Our 
own  radio  and  TV  stations  aim 
to  be  unexcelled  in  news  cover¬ 
age  in  their  areas.  As  for  the 
resourceful  Miss  Rountree’s 
show,  I  believe  it  was  foolish 
for  newspapers  inferentially  to 
abet  the  manipulating  of  Wash¬ 
ington  news  by  helping  supply 
the  cast  of  characters  under 
the  original  scoop-a-week  for¬ 
mat. 

I.  William  Hill,  Ass’t  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  W  ashington 
Evening  Star:  Our  policy  re¬ 
garding  participation  by  staff 
members  in  both  national  and 
local  television  programs  is  to 
leave  it  to  the  employe  to  de¬ 
side  whether  to  take  part  in  the 
show  unless  examination  of  a 
particular  case  suggests  other¬ 
wise.  Numerous  staff  members 
have  taken  part  in  local  TV 
shows. 

A  spokesman  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch:  We  have 
not  opposed  the  appearance  of 
Post  -  Dispatch  correspondents 
on  television  programs  where 
news  is  created.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  correspondents 
accepting  compensation  on  such 
commercially-sponsored  network 
programs.  We  have  originated 


a  few  local  television  programs 
for  P.I).  staff  writers  when  they 
had  something  unusual  to  re¬ 
port,  but  staffmen  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  on  commercially-sponsor¬ 
ed  local  television  programs. 

Knight  Policy 

Basil  L.  Walters,  Executive 
Editor,  Knight  Newspapers:  As 
you  know,  the  Knight  organi¬ 
zation  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
free  wheeling  individualists.  We 
figure  they  are  smart  enough 
not  to  bring  discredit  to  the 
paper.  And  of  course  we  insist 
that  they  not  permit  sideline 
activities  to  interfere  with  their 
work.  Our  folks  in  Washington 
have  not  been  regular  panelists. 
I.ahey’s  appearance  in  the 
Rountree  “audience”  was  his 
first  TV  appearance  in  a  year. 
Pm  not  greatly  worried  about 
TV  panel  shows  as  a  competi¬ 
tor.  We  feel  these  shows  some¬ 
times  help  generate  interest  in 
news. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  a 
public  official  ever  holding  up 
news  that  belongs  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  order  to  “.sell” 
it  to  TV,  a  magazine,  oi  a 
newspaper.  When  there  is  a 
public  announcement  to  be 
made,  it  ought  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  pronto  and  public  records 
should  always  be  open  to  the 
public  and  all  communications 
people  simultaneously. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  Executive 
Editor,  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald:  We  permit  our 
reporters  to  appear  on  network 
television  programs,  both  spon¬ 
sored  and  sustaining.  The  Roun¬ 
tree  show  “Press  Conference” 
seems  to  me  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  other  shows  of  the 
kind.  There  have  been  frequent 
objections  of  the  newspaper 
people  to  the  televising  of  the 
regular  news  conferences  on  the 
ground  that  this  involved  mak¬ 
ing  reporters  into  TV  talent 
without  their  consent.  The 
Rountree  program  at  least,  has 
the  merit  of  meeting  this  ob¬ 
jection  by  paying  the  talent. 

As  long  as  the  producers  of 
the  show  and  the  guest  do  not 
have  an  arrangement  to  hold 
up  public  announcements  par¬ 
ticularly  for  this  show,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  affront 
to  any  principles  of  freedom  of 
information.  If  the  format  in¬ 
volved  a  suppression  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  public  business 
until  the  time  of  this  show,  it 
would,  of  course  be  objection¬ 
able.  In  principle,  the  more  com¬ 
munication  there  is  between 
public  figures  and  the  public, 
the  better  it  is.  To  the  extent 
that  this  program  furthers  this 
communication,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  thing. 


Kenneth  MacDonald,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune:  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  ordinary  televised  press 
conference,  and  we  have  no 
policy  governing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  correspondents. 
They  are  free  to  make  what¬ 
ever  arrangements  they  wish. 
We  might  object  to  certain 
types  of  sponsorship,  but  no 
such  case  has  arisen. 

However,  I  strongly  question 
the  propriety  of  a  public  official 
withholding  major  news  in 
order  to  release  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  commercial  TV  sponsor, 
as  the  Attorney  General  recent¬ 
ly  did.  Impoitant  news  should 
be  released  as  it  develops.  It 
should  not  be  controlled  for  the 
benefit  of  an  individual  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Robert  Choate,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler:  We  have  no  objection  to 
our  Washington  representative 
appearing  on  commercially 
sponsored  network  television 
programs.  Our  political  editor 
appears  regularly  on  a  local, 
commercially  sponsored  pro¬ 
gram.  We  do  not  think  it  hurts 
the  newspaper. 

Complete  Freedom 

Richard  Clarke,  Executive 
Editor,  New  York  News:  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  News 
to  give  its  staff  members  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  apear  on  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  sponsored  and 
sustaining.  This  applies  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  staff  ns  well 
as  of  the  Washington  Bureau. 

Arthitr  Laro,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  Post:  We  have 
been  very  liberal  about  our 
staff  members  appearing  on 
television  programs  of  the  in¬ 
terview  type,  and  so  far  have 
run  into  no  situations  which 
seem  to  call  for  a  change  in  this 
policy.  Sponsors  of  the  “Meet 
the  Press”  program,  and  of  the 
one  you  mention,  “Press  Con¬ 
ference,”  have  allowed  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  keep  the  programs  on 
a  high  journalistic  level  and 
have  attracted  some  of  the  best 
newspapermen  from  the  best 
newspapers  in  the  country.  So 
long  as  this  high  level  is  up¬ 
held  it  seems  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Post  staff  members  on 
a  nationwide  program  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  staffers  as  well 
as  for  the  paper.  Locally,  we 
do  not  encourage  or  discourage 
such  appearances. 

There  seems  only  one  major 
dangrer  in  such  television  pro¬ 
grams — the  ever-pre.sent  likeli¬ 
hood  that  headlines  the  papers 
should  be  developing  themselves 
with  their  reporters  digging  in¬ 


dividually  or  in  teams  behind 
the  scenes,  are  being  developed 
in  the  readers’  living  rooms  on 
television  screens  and  presented 
to  them  the  next  morning  in 
their  newspapers. 

‘Ridiculous’  Program 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times:  This  newspa¬ 
per  has  no  set  policy  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  staff  appearing  on 
commercially-sponsored  network 
television  programs.  However, 
we  do  consider  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  put  on  by  Martha  Roun¬ 
tree  as  ridiculous  and  com¬ 
mented  on  same  in  an  editorial. 
Our  Washington  Bureau  head, 
Robert  Hartmann,  was  asked  to 
appear  on  her  program  and  de¬ 
clined.  I  can  see  no  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  programs  of  the  type 
of  “Meet  the  Press”  and  “Face 
the  Nation”  but  when  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  gets  up  on  a  spon¬ 
sored  program  and  makes  an 
announcement  which  is  spot 
news,  it  is  certainly  going  too 
far. 

Television,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  is  here  to  stay  and  it 
will  have  to  work  out  a  system 
of  ethics  just  the  same  as  the 
press  has;  and  when  it  gets 
too  far  off  base.  I  think  the 
press  has  a  right  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact.  What  bothers 
me  more  than  anything  el.se  is 
that  newspapermen  w’ho  make 
their  livelihood  working  for  pa¬ 
pers  would  go  over  to  the  op¬ 
position  for  a  stunt  like  the 
Brownell  announcement  at  $125 
a  head. 

Phil  R.  North,  Executive 
Editor,  Fort  Worth  Stir-Tele¬ 
gram:  We  have  what  would 
best  be  described  as  “no  policy” 
in  reference  to  the  Washington 
TV  programs  such  as  “Meet 
the  Press,”  etc.  We  do  not  allow 
staffers  to  participate  on  local 
TV  or  radio  shows. 

About  this  “Press  Confer¬ 
ence” — I  think  we’re  up  against 
something  different,  possibly 
harmful  to  a  good  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  getting  news  to  the 
public,  when  the  news  techni¬ 
cally  already  is  property  of  the 
public. 

Lloyd  Felmly,  Editor,  New¬ 
ark  News:  We  do  permit  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  staff  to  go  on  if 
they  are  paid,  and  only  if  they 
are  paid.  That  applies,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  to  major  network 
programs.  We  do  not  ordinarily 
let  our  men  go  on  local  pro¬ 
grams,  partly  because  very 
often  they  are  not  going  to  be 
paid  for  their  work.  My  view  is 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
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Mayor  Relents,  Press 
In  Good  Graces  Again 

Reading,  Pa.  police  campaign  to  tag  news- 


When  reporters  for  the 
Reading  Times  and  Reading 
Eagle  went  to  city  hall  cham¬ 
bers  Aug.  1  to  cover  the  weekly 
session  of  City  Council,  they 
found  they  were  doing  business 
at  their  “old  stand.” 

Not  only  did  they  find  their 
press  table  returned  close  to 
that  of  the  city  councilmen 
where  they  could  hear  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  even  Mayor  Dan¬ 
iel  F.  McDevitt,  who  issued  the 
orders,  had  a  “Good  Morning 
Gentlemen,”  when  he  passed  the 
press  table.  The  table  for  the 
past  month  was  located  in  the 
gallery. 

When  all  the  members  of 
council  had  arrived,  the  Mayor 
arose  and  said,  “Before  I  get 
this  meeting  under  way,  I  have 
a  few  remarks  I  want  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  members  of  the 
press  ...  I  had  those  press 
privileges  revoked.  It  is  by  my 
direction  that  they  are  being  re¬ 
stored.  In  restoring  that  privi¬ 
lege,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
privilege  will  not  be  abused  as 
it  had  been  in  the  past.” 

Old  Practice  Revived 

After  the  first  document  had 
been  read.  City  Clerk  Samuel 
Rothermel  turned  it  face  down, 
as  had  been  the  practice  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  Previously, 
the  documents  were  passed  to 
the  press  table. 

An  Eagle  reporter  asked  the 
Mayor  if  the  document  could  be 
given  to  the  press.  The  Mayor 
hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
passed  it  over  without  comment. 
Subsequent  documents  during 
the  session  were  passed  along  to 
the  press  immediately  upon  ac¬ 
tion. 

This  was  the  latest  occurrence 
in  the  feud  between  Mayor  Mc¬ 
Devitt  and  the  Reading  Times 
and  Reading  Eagle  which  had 
its  beginning  on  Monday,  July  9, 
when  reporters  went  to  City 
Hall  and  found  their  press  room 
closed  and  the  word  “press”  re¬ 
moved  from  the  glass  panel. 
(E&P,  July  14,  page  16.) 

It  was  this  same  day,  that 
Charlie  Kessler,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Times,  on  orders 
from  Richard  Peters,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  squatted  on  the  steps  of 
City  Hall  with  a  typewriter  for 
a  gag  picture  indicating  his  evic¬ 
tion  from  the  press  room.  (E&P, 
July  21,  page  12.) 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Kessler 
backfired  on  the  Mayor  as  did  a 


paper  trucks  for  traffic  viola¬ 
tions. 

New  Man  on  Beat 

Just  the  past  week,  the  Mayor 
again  admitted  Times  and  Eagle 
reporters  to  his  office  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  them  any  news  he 
might  have.  His  readmittance  of 
reporters  came  after  Mr.  Kess¬ 
ler  had  left  the  employ  of  the 
Times  and  a  new  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  Drexel  Bradley,  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Kessler,  to  clarify  this 
point,  had  intended  to  resign 
D'om  his  newspaper  post  about 
July  15  to  try  his  hand  at  free¬ 
lance  writing.  He  submitted  his 
resignation  in  early  June  and  so 
stated  in  his  last  column  of 
“Circling  the  Square.” 

He  stayed  on  the  Times  pay¬ 
roll  at  his  own  request  and  at 
the  Times’  happy  willingness, 
until  the  court  action  and  other 
matters  were  resolved. 

What  led  to  the  row  between 
the  Mayor  and  the  newspapers? 

Richard  C.  Peters,  city  editor 
of  the  Times,  says  it  stemmed 
from  two  things:  (1)  His  col¬ 
umn  “Old  Pete”  in  which  he  had 
campaigned  against  pinball  ma¬ 
chines  in  which  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  amount  that  can  be 
played  and  also  his  campaign 
against  these  machines  near 
schools;  (2) — raid  by  Treasury 
agents  in  which  44  machines 
were  seized  at  22  places  includ¬ 
ing  a  tavern  operated  by  the 
Mayor’s  brother,  Nate.  Federal 
action  is  pending. 

Theory  Disproved 

It  was  following  the  raids 
that  the  Mayor  launched  his 
“w'ar.” 

And  says  Mr.  Peters,  “There 
is  an  adage  in  newspaper  and 
political  circles,  ‘You  can’t  lick 
city  hall.’  ” 

“The  case  of  the  Reading 
Times,  I  think,  disproves  this 
theory.  City  Hall  or  any  other 
political-controlled  public  build¬ 
ing  or  office  can  be  ‘beaten’  by 
alert  journalism,  honest  report¬ 
ing  and  an  undying  effort  to 
maintain  a  public  trust  on  the 
part  of  a  newspaper,  its  editors 
and  its  reporters. 

“It  is  a  constant,  never-ending 
challenge  to  a  newspaper  to 
make  public  officials  live  up  to 
their  oaths  of  office.  It’s  part 
of  a  newspaper’s  daily  job.  The 
Reading  Times  is  trying  to  do 
that  job.” 


TV  Participation 
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hire  in  that  field  as  well  as  in 
the  lecture  field  or  any  other 
permissible  job  that  might  come 
along. 

G.  A.  S.MALLSREED  Sr.,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch: 
We  have  no  regular  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  Washington.  Local¬ 
ly,  press  conferences  on  tele¬ 
vision  are  very  rare.  Occasion¬ 
ally  staffers  participate  in 
round  table  discussions  which 
are  non-commercial  public  serv¬ 
ice  programs.  Televised  press 
conferences  of  the  stereotyped 
variety  are  and  can  be  over¬ 
worked  to  a  painful  extent. 
Whether  or  not  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  paid  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  pertinent  to  the  policy 
involved.  Each  program  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by 
newspaper  management  in  de¬ 
ciding  upon  consent  for  its  staf¬ 
fer  to  appear  as  its  representa¬ 
tive.  As  a  matter  of  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  a  reporter,  by  his 
good  conduct  on  the  air,  can 
bring  distinction  to  his  newspa¬ 
per  or  news  organization. 

However,  if  a  public  official 
appears  on  a  commercial  pro¬ 
gram  and  releases  news  that 
should  have  been  divulged  at  a 
general  and  real  press  confer¬ 
ence,  then  he  mu.st  be  willing 
to  face  criticism.  Such  occur¬ 
rence  should  not  be  condoned  by 
reporters  participating  in  the 
so-called  “press  conference”, 
and  most  certainly  not  by  the 
organizations  they  represent. 

• 

A.  E.  Prowitl,  News 
V  eleran.  Dies  at  53 

Chicago 

Alfred  E.  Prowitt,  53,  veteran 
copy  editor,  rewriteman  and  re¬ 
porter,  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  for  more  than 
25  years  and  more  recently  an 
editorial  associate  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Board,  died  here  Aug. 
7,  following  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Prowitt,  a  native  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Washing^ton  &  Jefferson 
College,  had  worked  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  Chicago,  including  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item, 
and  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  His 
Chicago  newspaper  career  in¬ 
cluded  the  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Sun  and  the  old  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner.  He  joined  the 
Public  Relations  Board  here 
last  May. 
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Reporter  Was 
On  Derailed 
Streamliner 

Lubbock,  Texas 

Mac  S  e  b  r  e  e  ,  a  night-side 
reporter-photographer  on  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche  -  Journal, 
was  a  passenger  on  the  Santa 
Fe  streamliner  “San  Francisco 
Chief,”  which  was  derailed  65 
miles  from  Kansas  City  the 
night  of  July  22.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  to  work  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Here  is  his  story: 

“We  were  going  90  miles  per 
hour.  I  heard  a  shower  of  bal¬ 
last  gravel  hit  the  underside  of 
the  car.  Then  the  car  lurched, 
and  we  were  bouncing  up  and 
down  on  the  ties,  violently. 
The  car  careened  sideways,  did 
a  9()-degree  turn  to  the  right 
and  slid  to  a  stop — half  on  the 
right-of-way,  half  in  a  field. 

“I  got  out  of  my  seat  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  in¬ 
juries.  There  were  none  in  my 
car.  I  ran  to  the  other  cars. 
The  scene  was  one  of  immediate 
confusion,  but  I  made  a  hasty 
estimate  of  15  injured,  none 
killed,  and  went  to  find  the 
fireman  and  engineer.  I  found 
them  near  the  overturned  loco¬ 
motive,  which  was  ablaze.  From 
them  I  learned  that  we  had 
run  into  a  large  iron  bar  on 
the  track,  probably  dropped 
from  a  passing  freight  train. 

Early  Bulletin 

“I  then  started  looking 
around  for  a  telephone.  I  saw 
a  large  building  near  the  right- 
of-way,  got  to  the  phone,  calletl 
the  AP  in  Kansas  City  and 
gave  them  enough  for  a  bul¬ 
letin  within  20  minutes  of  the 
wreck.  I  went  back  to  the  scene 
and  by  that  time  the  area  was 
alive  with  onlookers,  ambu¬ 
lances,  trucks,  searchlights  and 
fire  trucks.” 

Mr.  Sebree  talked  to  as  many 
officials  as  he  could,  visited  the 
relief  station  and  called  Kansas 
City  again.  Later,  at  12:30 
a.m.,  he  dictated  a  wiap-up 
story  with  enough  first  person 
material  for  a  sidebar  under 
his  byline. 

“Since  other  reporters  were 
arriving  by  this  time,  I  set  out 
in  search  of  my  baggage,  finally 
found  it  and  hopped  the  relief 
train  for  Kansas  City,”  he 
said.  “On  the  relief  train,  I 
found  two  other  Lubbock  resi¬ 
dents  who  had  been  through  the 
ordeal.” 

“I  am,  by  the  way,  a  rail¬ 
road  enthusiast,”  Mr.  Sebree 
added.  “Still  am.” 
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what  you  want  to  say  are  im¬ 
perative. 

“Basically,  the  qualities  and 
abilities  that  mark  any  good 
newspaper  reporter  are  the 
same  needed  in  science.  A  sci¬ 
entific  educational  background 
both  helps  and  hinders  good 
scientific  news  reporting.” 

.More  Cooperative 

There  was  agreement  among 
the  24  science  reporters  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  question  that 
scientists  are  cooperative  in 
giving  out  facts,  although  some 
exceptions  were  noted. 

Speaking  from  17  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  science  beat, 
James  T.  Golden,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  saw  that  “as 
the  years  build  up  confidence  in 
the  individual  newsgatherer’s 
integrity  and  empathic  interest, 
the  scientists  become  less  and 
less  ‘nervous’  alwut  talking, 
even  for  rush  copy  which  they 
will  see  only  in  the  paper.’’ 

A  majority  of  science  writers 
were  quite  willing  to  have  their 
stories  checked  for  accuracy 
prior  to  publication,  if  there  was 
time. 

“The  bigger  the  scientist,  the 
easier  to  get  the  story,”  Robert 
S.  Kleckner,  Chicago  Sun-Thnrs, 
commented.  Mr.  Kleckner,  who 
has  been  on  the  science  beat 
five  years,  scooped  Dr.  Kinsey 
on  his  own  book  on  the  .sex 
habits  of  women,  covered  the 
surgical  .separation  of  the  head- 
joined  Brodie  twins,  and,  recall¬ 
ing  other  interesting  science 
stories  he  has  written,  “lost  my 
pencil  at  the  height  of  the  black¬ 
out”  when  he  was  flying  above 
Minneapolis  at  25,000  feet  to 
report  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Ethics  Blockade 

“In  medicine  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  times  because  of  the 
ethics  of  the  profession,”  he 
continued.  “But  since  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  itself 
has  been  in  a  drive  trying  to 
get  the  MD’s  to  humanize  them¬ 
selves,  this  has  improved  great¬ 
ly- 

“The  fact,  too,  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  attempting  to  assign 
reporters  who  talk  the  scientists’ 
language  has  been  helpful. 
Newspapers  today  consciously,  I 
believe,  try  to  avoid  sensation¬ 
alizing  scientific  news  and  the 
scientists  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  this;  hence  they  are  more 
cooperative.” 

Equally  convinced  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  made  par¬ 
ticularly  in  medical  reporting 
was  Josephine  W.  Robertson, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  one  of 


five  women  participating  in  the 
E&P  discu.ssion.  For  the  past 
three  years  she  has  had  the 
general  .science  assignment.  She 
holds  an  AB  from  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  and  an  MA  from  Ohio 
State. 

“Twenty  years  ago  most  doc¬ 
tors  here  feared  being  accused 
of  bad  ethics  and  publicity  seek¬ 
ing,  if  they  were  seen  talking  to 
a  reporter,”  she  said.  “Now  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  doctor  here 
who  is  not  cooperative  and 
friendly.” 

While  working  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  Jo.seph  F.  Nolan,  Phil- 
adephia  Inquirer,  also  practiced 
a  branch  of  medicine,  physical 
therapy.  On  the  Inquirer  he  has 
been  assigned  to  science  writing 
since  l!t44. 

View  With  Confidence 

“Medical  and  scientific  men 
will  tell  you  only  what  they 
want  to  tell  you,”  he  observed. 
But  he  added  that  in  recent 
years,  medical  men  now  “look 
upon  news  specialists  with  con¬ 
fidence.” 

Katharine  Barnwell,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  admitted 
she  had  considerable  difficulty 
getting  medical  news  when  she 
took  over  the  beat  eight  years 
ago.  But  now,  she  said,  “I  get 
many  ideas  for  stories  from  the 
doctors  themselves.”  The  local 
medical  society  has  opened  its 
sessions  to  reporters. 

Graduated  with  an  AB  in 
English  from  Shorter  College 
in  1944,  Miss  Baniwell  received 
a  BJ  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1945.  She  went 
right  from  this  school  to  the 
Constitution. 

Edwina  Davis,  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  devotes  about  Oo'/r  of 
her  time  to  science  news.  She 
worked  up  to  the  specialty  from 
obituaries. 

Deadline  Appreciation 

One  problem  she  has  helped 
to  solve  locally  has  been  that 
of  newspaper  deadlines.  She 
found  that  she  was  doing  a 
number  of  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  on  children  which  re¬ 
quired  checking  with  at  least 
three  persons:  namely,  one  of 
the  parents,  the  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  the  doctor. 

“Checking  has  become  easier 
than  it  used  to  be,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  “I  think  this  is  due 
in  part  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  than  formei'ly  of  how  the 
press  operates.  For  example, 
one  hospital  told  us  we  could 
inteiwiew  and  take  pictures  of 
patients  only  during  visiting 
hours.  These  hours  conflicted 
with  our  dea<iline.  After  we  ex¬ 
plained  the  difficulty,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  relaxed  the  rules.” 

On  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 


He  raid- Journal,  Cathy  Covert 
is  also  primarily  a  medical 
writer.  Occasionally,  however, 
she  writes  stories  that  come 
from  science  faculty  members 
at  area  universities.  She  is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  journalism 
and  is  working  for  a  doctorate 
in  American  intellectual  history. 

“I  had  one  college  course  in 
zoology,  one  in  geology,  and 
for  this  paucity  of  formal  scien¬ 
tific  education  I  have  often  been 
grateful”,  she  said.  “Too  much 
prior  knowledge  gets  in  your 
way  when  you’re  writing  for 
the  nickel  reader.  Your  words 
tend  to  be  too  big;  your  con¬ 
cepts  too  abstruse.” 

Full  Time  Allowed 
She  is  allowed  to  spend  all 
the  time  necessary  to  report  a 
science  story  thoroughly.  One 
series  on  heart  research  took 
her  full  time  for  three  months. 

“During  this  period,”  she 
said,  “I  was  expected  to  do 
nothing  else.  A  reporter  with 
so  much  time  at  her  disposal 
can  do  a  conscientious  job.  My 
news  sources,  I  believe,  sense 
this  and,  therefore,  are  more 
willing  to  talk  to  me  than  they 
might  otherwise.” 

Frances  Burns  has  spent 
most  of  her  time  during  the 
past  12  years  on  medical 
writing  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Clohe.  From  1920  to  1912  she 
was  raising  a  family.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  In  Bo.ston  she  says  she 
has  very  little  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  science  new’s. 

“We  let  the  doctors  and  other 
medical  scientists  see  copy,  ex¬ 
cept  spot  news  reports,  and 
have  largely  overcome  reluc¬ 
tance,”  she  .said.  “We  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  heart  surgeons.  It 
comes  from  his  extreme  mod¬ 
esty  and  other  personal  reasons 
and  for  the  most  part  we  pass 
him.” 

Christian  Clausen,  who  de¬ 
votes  full  time  to  .science  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Eraminer,  said  scien¬ 
tists  are  cooperative,  “when 
you  demonstrate  that  you  have 
at  least  an  inkling  of  what 
they’re  talking  about.” 

When  They  Freeze  Up 
“The  greatest  difficulties  are 
encountered  when  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  insists  on 
having  the  scientist  spell  out 
the  words  he  uses,”  he  added. 
“When  that  occurs,  he  quite 
understandably  tends  to  freeze 
up.” 

Mr.  Clausen  commented  that 
Ix)s  Angeles  was  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  scientific  centers 
of  the  nation.  He  said  he  tries 


to  touch  all  the  bases  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Wendell  Weed,  who  has  been 
devoting  three-fourths  of  his 
time  to  science  reporting  on  the 
Minneapolis  Star  for  eight 
years,  has  found  that  nearly 
all  of  the  scientists  he  has  met 
are  cooperative  with  the  press. 

“The  others  have  been  intimi¬ 
dated  by  fund  raisers,  public 
relations  people,  kidded  by 
their  colleagues,  or  have  per¬ 
sonality  problems,”  he  obsen  ed. 

“T  h  e  biggest  complaint  I 
have  is  the  attempt  of  the 
public  relations  people  to  come 
between  the  repoi-ter  and  the 
news  source,”  he  said.  “This 
is  true  to  some  extent  with 
most  of  the  money  raising 
foundations.  Their  PR  counsel 
think  they  can  release  stories 
of  their  projects  to  coincide 
with  campaigns  instead  of  when 
they  are  news.” 

The  best  science  writers,  in 
his  opinion,  are  “top-notch 
newsmen  with  a  little  atomic 
polish.” 

Challenging  Assignment 

Science  reporting  is  the 
toughest,  most  challenging  as¬ 
signment  he  has  ever  had,  as 
well  as  the  most  fascinating, 
said  Harold  F.  Osborne,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

After  18  years  on  dailies  and 
the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  has  spent  the  past  four 
years  devoting  about  half  of 
each  week  to  science  reporting. 
He  reported  frequent  difficulties 
“piercing  professional  reluc¬ 
tance  and  overcoming  the  worst 
factor  of  all — one  doctor’s  fear 
of  professional  reprisals  due  to 
jealousy  over  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.” 

“Doctors,”  he  said,  “are  like 
admirals  or  generals.  They  are 
used  to  making  ‘command  deci- 
■sions’.  Hence,  they  willingly 
take  responsibility  for  their 
acts,  but  have  no  experience  in 
or  wish  to  learn  how  to  begin 
cooperating  with  others.  They 
are  lone  wolves.  They  are 
bosses,  not  co-workers.  They 
know  nothing  about  newspaper 
work,  literally,  but  usually  fol¬ 
low  the  professional  ‘party  line’ 
that  news  stories  are  erroneous, 
wrongjy  slanted,  etc.” 

What  It  Takes 

Jack  Pickering,  science  writer 
for  the  past  10  years  on  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  ob¬ 
served  that  many  times  it  “re¬ 
quires  a  little  more  than  a  set 
of  burglar  tools,  some  dynamite 
and  a  few  veiled  threats  to 
drag  the  facts  out  of  hospitals” 
after  learning  about  a  patient 
who  has  had  a  certain  type  of 
treatment. 

There  are  exceptions.  Some 
men  keep  him  pretty  well 
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posted  on  the  direction  their 
work  is  taking. 

Most  difficulty,  he  said,  comes 
with  pharmaceutical  companies, 
a  few  of  the  scientific  societies 
or  foundations,  and  groups 
which  have  the  facilities  for 
publicizing  what  they  have 
done. 

“The  difficulty  becomes  one 
of  sifting  the  valid  one  percent 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  glowing 
handouts  written  about  some¬ 
th  i  n  g  or  other  that  doesn’t 
really  amount  to  much,”  Mr. 
Pickering  explained. 

“Of  course,  there  is  some 
justifiable  criticism  on  the  way 
some  newspapers  handle  science 
news,”  Mr.  Pickering  conceded. 
“If  you  simplify  a  science  story 
enough  for  sixth  graders  to 
understand  it,  you  are  pretty 
certain  to  violate  the  rules  of 
precision  on  which  the  scientists 
themselves  insist.” 

Reader  Spectrum 
Bryant  Evans,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  after  20  years 
on  general  assignment,  copy 
desk  and  editorial  chores,  has 
spent  the  past  six  years  major¬ 
ing  in  science  reporting.  He 
said: 

“I  think  that  science  writers 
should  evaluate  the  reader  spec¬ 
trum  that  a  story  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach.  If  the  spectrum 
is  too  narrow,  they  should 
abandon  the  story.  They  should 
not  strain  to  reach  a  class  for 
which  the  story  is  not  appro¬ 
priate.  Frankly,  I  think  of  my 
reader  as  an  intelligent  high 
school  graduate  who  majored  in 
English  and  has  forgotten  all 
the  chemistry  or  physics  he 
might  have  taken.  I  do  not 
try  to  reach  dull  eighth  graders. 

“I  have  had  good  luck  in 
having  editors  who  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  every  science  story 
record  a  miracle.” 

Robert  L.  Harbison,  San 
Bernai-dino  (Calif.)  Srtn-Tele- 
gram,  and  William  S.  Barton, 
science-medicine  editor  of  the 
Loe  Angeles  Times  since  19S0, 
were  among  the  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  local  science  beats. 

Robert  R.  Goldenstein,  who 
doubles  as  science  writer  and 
night  news  editor  for  the  AP 
in  Chicago,  provided  the  sum¬ 
mation: 

“I  believe  that  membership 
in  the  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  frequently 
opens  the  door  to  doctors  or 
scientists  who  otherwise  would 
he  reluctant  to  release  technical 
information  for  fear  it  would 
be  presented  in  inaccurate  or 
highly  exaggerated  fashion.” 

In  other  words,  the  assign- 
m  e  n  t  of  science  writing  on 
newspapers  is  beginning  to  ac¬ 
quire  professional  status. 


Youths’  Dope 
Ring  Smashed 
By  Reporter 


.^Ti.ANTic  City,  N.  .1. 
Samuel  H.  “Sonny”  Schwartz. 
22-year-old  rejwrter  on  the 
Atlantic  City  Press,  was 
credited  with 
making  possible 
the  cracking  of 
a  ring  of  nar-  ^ 
cotics  users 
here  which  was  j 
threatening  to  r;  - 

involve  resort  V  . 

and  visiting 
teen-agers.  W  B 

Mr.  Schwartz,  '  M 
who  in  Novem-  ScKw.rfi 
ber  wrote  a 

OPERATION  ALERT  found  fh*  Augusta  |S«.)  Herald  prepared  to  stoiies  on  the  nai cotics 

publish  a  disaster  edition  with  mere  manpower.  Publisher  William  picture  among  Atlantic  City  S 
S.  Morris,  at  right  supervised  the  handset  edition  which  Chief  Ma-  youngsters,  spent  three  weeks 
ehinist  R.  H.  Covey  prints  on  an  1880  hand  press.  posing  as  a  Baltimore  “junkie” 

among  a  youthful  crowd  of  ad- 

T-^  •  1  y  Since  it  was  assumed-— on  the  diets,  pushers  and  assorted 

S  OLclII  basis  of  past  wind  conditions  underworld  figures.  He  had  the 

•/  that  radioactive  fallout  would  complete  cooperation  of  the 

C  h  eastward.  Battle  Creek,  61  Police  Department. 

1  Co  to  11  UWllllJ  miles  southeast  of  Grand  Rap-  This  autumn  stint  as  an  “ad- 

Nx~v|  could  be  expected  to  escape  diet”  led  to  the  July  30  raid  on 

ews  rlan  the  dangerous  side  effects  of  the  ^  .southside  hotel  room,  which 

bombing.  netted  .six  persons,  three  of 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Pick  Battle  Creek  Plant  whom  were  placed  under  arrest 
In  the  recent  Operation  Alert  Under  that  situation,  the  Bat-  charges  of  possession  of 
1956,  Grand  Rapids  was  among  fig  Creek  Enquirer  and  News,  heroin. 

the  76  torget  cities  included  in  another  Federated  unit,  was  reporter 

the  mock  attack  by  enemy  picked  as  the  publishing  plant  received  an  anonymous  tele¬ 
planes  laden  with  nuclear  bombs,  put  ^yt  the  emergency  edi-  P^®“e  call  from  a  man  who  said 

Ixiuis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  publisher  tion.  Even  though  there  might  had  come  into  co^ct  with 
of  the  morning  Grand  Rapids  Grand  Rapids  November.  He  tipped 

Herald,  directed  his  staff  to  de-  to  read  the  paper  if  such  an  at-  Schwartz  to  a  ring  of 

vise  a  plan  for  continuing  the  tack  pver  occnrrud  thp  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City 

publication  of  the  newspaper  in  gency^pSn  “contemplated  d^H-  youngsters  who  held  “frequent 
a  situation  which  assumed  the  button  of  the  Herald  in  the  rest  Parties  in  a  hotel  room. 

Herald  building,  with  the  re.st  of  „£  its  24-county  West  Michigan  With  Mr.  Schwartz  accepted 
downtown  Grand  Rapids,  had  circulation  area.  as  a  member  of  the  group,  al- 


News  Plan 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
In  the  recent  Operation  Alert 


netted  .six  persons,  three  of 
whom  were  placed  under  arrest 


been  obliterated. 


The  assignment  to  prepare  an  ,  ,,  tt  t.  l  ^ 

H-bomb  emergency  edition  un-  the  mock  H-bomb  test.  Her¬ 
der  these  conditions  went  to  K.  members  were  theoreti- 


its  24-county  West  Michigan  With  Mr.  Schwartz  accepted 
■culation  area.  “s  a  member  of  the  group,  al- 

„  1,  •  ,  though  he  was  never  forced  to 


“take  a  fix,”  information  on  the 
group  of  17-to-20-year-olds  was 


C.  Clapp,  Herald  magazine  e<li-  evacuated  to  Kalamazoo,  ^ 

tor.  -^8  south.  Their  stones  ^hief  Jerry  Sullivan  lauded 

Mr.  Clapp  and  his  assistant,  ‘^“uld  be  put  together  at  a  tern-  ^be  reporter’s  undercover  work 
James  D.  Canfield,  conferred  Per^ry  rallying  point  in  Kala-  ,juring  the  investigations  lead- 
with  Herbert  Moore,  a  Federal  mazoo  and  then  dispatched  by  jng  to  the  raid. 

Civil  Defense  Administration  motorcycle  messenger  or  ama-  Schwartz,  a  graduate  of 

staff  official  in  Battle  Creek,  teur  radio  to  Battle  Creek.  Atlantic  City  High  School,  at- 

The  three  worked  out  a  hypo-  This  presentation  was  pub-  tended  Rider  College  in  Trenton 
thetical  situation.  Under  the  lished  in  the  Herald’s  Sunday  for  one  year  on  a  journalism 
test  plan  they  had  one  advan-  Magazine  on  July  22,  two  days  scholarship  before  joining  the 
tage:  Grand  Rapids  would  have  after  the  mock  bombing.  The  staff  of  the  Press  two  years 
a  2V4-hour  warning  notice.  magazine  cover  featured  an  ago. 

The  planners  assumed  most  aerial  view  of  Grand  Rapids  on  • 

of  the  Herald  s  editorial  staff  ^bich  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad-  Rotkimiu 

would  move  out  of  the  city  after  ministration  artists  had  super-  ‘ 

the  first  warning  signal.  • _ i  u  *  u  iokyo 

The  plan  to  publish  an  emer-  P  ■  ®  c  o  an  -  as  .  Masao  Tsuda  has  resigned  as 

gency  edition  of  the  newspaper  explanation  of  the  emer-  secretary  general  of  the  Japan 

the  morning  after  the  attack  in-  ffency  publication  idea  followed  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi- 
volved  pooling  the  resources  of  on  page  2  of  the  magazine,  with  tors  .Association.  He  served  in 
Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  of  a  map  showing  probable  de-  the  position  since  the  society’s 
which  the  Herald  is  a  unit.  struction  areas.  founding  10  years  ago. 
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60-In.  Roll  Trend  Aids 


Newsprint  Supply 


The  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers’  expansion  of  mill  capacity 
is  the  major  factor  in  easing 
the  tight  supply  situation,  but 
the  work  being  done  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  themselves 
should  not  be  slighted. 

Of  timely  publication,  in  this 
respect,  is  the  updated  report 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  on  the  number  of 
newspapers  that  have  revised 
their  mechanical  setup  to  utilize 
narrower  newsprint  rolls — 60- 
inch  width  or  less. 

The  105  individual  papers  on 
the  list  represent  some  12,000,- 
000  circulation,  or  a  little  less 
than  a  fourth  of  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  daily  newspapers.  They 
have  reduced  roll  width  from 
68,  64,  and  62  inches  to  60  and 
.59  inches  while  maintaining 
eight-column  format  in  the 
various  stages  of  changeover 
that  have  been  executed  in  the 
past  half  dozen  years. 

In  another  group  are  about 
50  dailies  which  have  opened 
up  to  nine  columns  while  main¬ 
taining  the  old  newsprint  width. 

Both  methods  of  newsprint 
conservation  have  resulted  in 
savings  that  range  from  3%  to 
6%  of  tonnage  consumed.  They 
have  accounted  easily  for  400,- 
000  tons  or  a  dollar  saving, 
theoretical  in  some  cases  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  business,  of 
nearly  $50,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  re¬ 
ducing  its  column  width  to  11*4 
picas  to  use  60-inch  rolls,  in¬ 
stead  of  62*/^ -inch  rolls,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  14. 

Cost  of  the  changeover  varies 
with  each  newspaper,  the 
ANPA  chart  shows.  In  the  case 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  the  changeover  cost 
$125,000  and  the  annual  sav¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  is  estimated 
at  150  tons.  The  maneuver 
could  pay  for  itself  in  about 
five  years. 


mill  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  by  the 
end  of  1957. 

Robert  Faegre,  president  of 
Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
Co.,  advised  that  the  net  effect 
of  expansion  at  the  Kenora  mill 
and  an  upgrading  program  on 
a  narrow  width  machine  at 
Fort  Fiances  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  85,000  tons. 

“The  No.  7  machine  at  Fort 
Frances  was  off  the  line  during 
most  of  May  and  the  new  ca¬ 
pacity  will  not  be  felt  until 
1957”,  Mr.  Faegre  said.  “Target 
date  for  startup  of  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  at  Kenora  is  still  Jan. 
1,  19.57.” 


Additional  Tonnage 
New  information  obtained 
this  week  and  an  omission  in 
last  week’s  table  of  anticipated 
new  newsprint  tonnage  changes 
the  grand  total  expectation  for 
1959  from  2,114,000  tons  to  2,- 
350,000  tons. 

Included  in  the  roundup  but 
omitted  from  the  table  (E&P, 
Aug.  4,  page  9)  was  production 
of  115,000  tons  which  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company  will  have 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  September 
and  130,000  tons  from  IP’s  new 


Price  War  I'nlikely 

Present  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  indicates  paper 
mills  will  meet  the  newsprint 
demand  in  two  or  three  years, 
in  the  opinion  of  J.  D.  Zeller- 
bach,  president  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp. 

Careful  examination  should 
then  be  in  order  to  prevent 
further  new  expansion  which 
might  create  an  over-supply, 
he  suggested. 

Even  in  such  a  future  era 
there  should  be  no  price  war, 
for  producers  will  have  greater 
flexibility  in  meeting  needs,  Mr. 
Zellerbach  believes. 

Producers  should  be  wise 
enough  to  avoid  a  price  war, 
he  suggested.  Once  the  future 
plateau  is  attained,  production 
could  be  cut  to  85  without 
difficulties,  he  suggested. 

Crown  Zellerbach  mills  being 
installed  at  Elk  Falls,  B.C.,  are 
convertible  to  kraft  paper. 

Mr.  Zellerbach’s  views  were 
sought  following  publication  of 
a  report  from  Vancouver,  B.C., 
in  which  he  w’as  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  newsprint  overproduction 
would  likely  develop  within  two 
years.  The  reference  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  surplus  was  condi¬ 
tioned  on  continued  expansion 
“after  several  years.” 


COMPOSING  Room  Superintendent  Wheeler  Batdorff  waits  lor  the 
"well  done"  comment  of  Publisher  George  Osborn  as  latter  studies 
new  look  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News. 


Larger  Type  Faee 
Saves  Newsprint 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening 
Xews  is  obtaining  a  newsprint 
saving  as  a  result  of  changing 
its  body  face.  An  added  benefit. 
Publisher  George  A.  Osborn 
said,  is  increased  legibility. 

The  Evening  News  switched 
from  7^ -point  Ideal  to  8-point 
Linotype  Corona.  Despite  its 
larger  size.  Corona  has  a  shorter 
alphabet  length  which  permitted 
the  reduction  of  column  mea¬ 
sures  from  12  picas  to 
picas.  The  narrower  measure 
is  expected  to  save  about  20 
tons  of  newsprint  per  year.  32- 
inch  rolls  are  being  used  instead 
of  34-inch. 


AP  Sets  Up 
Alaska  Post 


9>Colunin  Saving 


Clinton,  Iowa 
An  8.4%  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pages  printed  was 
experienced  in  the  first  month 
of  nine-column  format,  reports 
John  H.  Notman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clinton  Herald.  The 
change  was  made  July  5,  with 
nine  11*/* -pica  columns.  The  68- 
inch  newsprint  roll  was  re¬ 
tained. 


San  Jose  Mercury 
Sets  Linage  Mark 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  San  Jone  .Mercury  of 
Aug.  2  carried  168,306  lines  of 
advertising,  a  new  record  for 
that  morning  newspaper,  re¬ 
ports  Louis  E.  Heindel,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  edition  promoting  Down¬ 
town  Dollar  Days  contained 
140,110  lines  of  retail,  10,332 
of  general  and  17,864  of  classi¬ 
fied.  The  former  record  ad¬ 
vertising  issue  was  a  Create- 
San  Jo.se  Days  issue  of  Nov. 
11,  1955,  which  carried  161,224 
lines  of  ads. 

The  August  splurge  of  copy 
continued  this  week,  highlighted 
by  a  16-page  section  carried 
by  Macy’s. 


The  first  permanent  news 
service  bureau  devoted  to  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Alaska  capital  and 
to  the  affairs  of  Associated 
Press  newspaper  and  radio 
members  in  the  territory  will 
be  opened  in  Juneau  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager,  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Starzel  appointed  William 
J.  Tobin,  veteran  newsman  now 
stationed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
head  the  new  office. 

“This  step  reflects  A  P’s 
recognition  of  the  increased 
importance  and  growth  of  the 
Territory,”  Mr.  Starzel  said. 
“It  follows  as  a  natural  step 
the  start  two  years  ago  of  the 
only  24-hour  leased  circuit  serv¬ 
ing  the  Alaska  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.” 

AP  has  had  temporally  offices 
in  Juneau  during  past  legisla¬ 
tive  sessions. 


Mr.  Tohin,  28,  regional  mem- 
ber.ship  executive  stationed  in 
Louisville,  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing  and  han¬ 
dling  news  for  both  newspapers 
and  radio  stations.  A  native  of 
Missouri,  he  worked  for  the 
Indianajwlig  Star  and  for  AP 
in  Indianapolis,  New  York  and 
Louisville. 


He  will  report  to  Chief  of 
Bureau  Murlin  Spencer  in 
Seattle  who  will  continue  the 
over-all  supervision  of  news 
and  membership  affairs  in 
-Alaska. 
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Grove  Patterson  Dies; 
Toledo  Blade’s  Editor 


Toledo,  Ohio 
Grove  Patterson,  roving  phil¬ 
osopher,  homey  journalist,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
died  at  noon  Aug.  7  in  Toledo 
Hospital.  He  had  gone  there 
July  26  suffering  a  heart  con¬ 
dition  that  developed  during  his 
California  vacation  last  Winter. 

The  74-year-old  editor  -  col¬ 
umnist-public  speaker  was  eat¬ 
ing  lunch  when  the  fatal  attack 
came.  Funeral  services  were 
conducted  Friday  in  Epworth 
.Methodist  Church.  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  donations  to  the  World 
Service  of  the  YMCA  were 
requested. 

Twice  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  an  honorary  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Grove  Hi¬ 
ram  Patterson  had  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

World  His  Beat 
A  reporter  who  wrote  some 
250,000  words  a  year  and  trav¬ 
eled  nearly  20,000  miles  doing 
it,  he  has  been  labeled  as  a 
country  editor  who  had  the  en¬ 
tire  world  for  his  beat.  (E&P, 
Nov.  1,  1947.)  To  someone  else 
he  was  a  well-scrubbed  Santa 
Claus  and  the  heart  of  ‘‘Hu¬ 
manity,  Inc.”  In  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  he  as¬ 
sumed  both  the  stature  and  the 
mantle  of  the  late  William 
.\llen  White. 

After  nearly  a  half-century 
in  the  newspaper  business. 
Grove  possessed  this  simple 
philosophy: 

‘‘There  is  a  Universal  Power, 
like  an  electric  current,  which 
you  can  tap,  but  it  won’t  run 
through  you  until  you  clear  the 
dams  of  selfishness  and  resent¬ 
ment  out  of  the  channel. 
Hoping  and  praying  won’t  save 
you  from  all  life’s  griefs,  but 
faith  and  the  unbreakable  habit 
of  right  thought  will  discipline 
the  mind  and  the  emotions,  and 
you  will  take  what  you  get — 
with  tramiuility.” 

In  1932  he  attended  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  and  went  to 
Rome  to  interview  Mussolini. 
He  visited  Europe  again  in 
1933  spending  a  month  in  Rus¬ 
sia;  in  May,  1934,  he  and  his 
wife  went  to  Toledo,  Spain,  to 
attend  festivities  there  in  honor 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  both  were 
decorated  by  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  Order  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  the  nation’s  highest  gift. 
They  attended  the  coronation 


of  King  George  in  1937,  and 
then  journeyed  through  14 
countries,  including  Russia.  In 
1938  Grove  was  decorated  by 
the  Polish  republic  with  the 
Gold  Cross  of  Merit  for  his 
efforts  on  Poland’s  behalf. 

Nominated  Taft 
In  November,  1943,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  British,  he 
visited  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  and  told 
vividly  of  the  frightful  bomb¬ 
ings  of  English  cities.  In  1945 
he  attended  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco; 
in  the  winter  of  1945-46  visited 
Japan,  Korea,  China  and  the 
Philippines,  as  the  guest  of 
General  MacArthur.  In  late 
1947  he  traveled  to  Mexico,  Yu¬ 
catan,  Guatemala.  He  journeyed 
to  Europe  in  1948,  and  late  in 
the  same  year  he  and  his  wife 
began  a  two  -  months  journey 
through  South  America,  calling 
on  the  presidents  of  Brazil,  the 
Argentine,  Uruguay  and  Chile. 

In  1936,  he  went  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  place  the  name  of  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Taft  in  nomination  for 
President.  But  the  convention 
stampeded  for  Alf  Landon,  and 
Mr.  Patterson  came  home  with 
his  undelivered  speech  in  his 
pocket. 

However,  in  1940  he  did  make 
a  nominating  speech  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Taft  at  the  GOP  national 
convention  in  Chicago. 

‘‘The  Way  of  the  World”, 
which  Grove  Patterson  began 
writing  nearly  30  years  ago, 
dealt  with  just  about  every¬ 
thing,  from  the  human  being 
and  what  makes  his  wheels  go 
’round,  to  stories  about  the  far 
places  of  the  earth  in  which 
this  everyday  philosopher  poked 
his  pencil — plus  comment  on 
national  and  world  affairs. 

The  Blade’s  editor  got  his 
newspaper  start  on  the  Carlyle 
(Ill.)  Democrat  at  $1  a  week. 
He  said  he  was  overpaid.  He 
went  to  Oberlin  College  and 
after  graduation  was  reporter 
and  associate  editor  of  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Time  a- Her  aid, 
night  city  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  T oledo  T imes. 

Turned  Down  Offers 

In  1910 — he  was  just  29 — he 
was  fired  from  the  Times  be¬ 
cause  he  and  another  man  had 
a  disagreement  about  policy  on 
local  crusading.  The  other  man 
1  owned  the  paper.  He  moved 


Grove 

Patterson 

over  to  the  Blade,  and  in  two 
years  was  managing  editor.  A 
little  later  the  men  who  then 
operated  the  Blade  bought  the 
Detroit  Journal,  and  Grove 
commuted  for  six  years,  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  papers.  Soon  the 
same  group  bought  a  paper  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  he  was 
editorial  director  of  all  three. 
After  the  sale  of  the  Detroit 
and  Newark  papers,  he  refused 
to  leave  Tol^o,  whatever  the 
bait. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  of¬ 
fered  him  a  $10,000  bonus  to 
sign  a  five-year  contract  to  be 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  and 
after  Arthur  Brisbane’s  death, 
cabled  him  when  Grove  was  in 
London  to  start  a  column  for 
the  Hearst  papers. 

Roy  Howard  asked  him  to 
take  the  job  of  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee, 
and  Frank  Gannett  offered  him 
the  editorial  directorship  of  his 
group  of  papers.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  suggested  an  editorship. 

Interviewed  Readers 

He  probably  had  no  equal 
as  a  public  speaker  among 
newspaper  people.  The  demand 
for  him  was  such  that  in  a  10- 
day  period  he  made  speeches 
in  Denver,  Toledo,  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem,  N.  C.  and  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  And  these  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  eight  speeches 
he  gave  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  three  on  the  way  home. 

As  an  editor,  he  said  it  was 
always  his  intent  to  find  out 
what  little  people  as  well  as 
big — wanted  most  in  the  way 
of  news  and  then  to  print  it. 
He  would  ring  doorbells  to  talk 
with  readers. 

A  ruddy-faced  man,  with 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  shock  of 
white  hair,  he  had  one  actual 
dislike — physical  exercise.  He 
liked  to  ride  on  trains,  and  take 
long  auto  trips;  he  enjoyed 
good  food  and  long  cigars.  He 
dressed  conservatively. 


Hearst  Con’s 
Income  Slips 

Los  Angele.s 
Hearst  Consolidation  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  showed  a  six- 
month  net  income  of  $1,072,800 
in  the  report  issued  July  27  by 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Morgan  How¬ 
ard,  treasurer. 

This  compares  with  a  $1,735,- 
900  net  income  for  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year.  The  lower 
net  was  in  the  face  of  a  $108, 
433,200  operating  revenue  fig¬ 
ure  which  compared  with  $103,- 
566,700  for  1955. 

Costs  incurred  totalled  $106,- 
859,700.  This  was  $6,468,600 
above  the  total  costs  for  the 
first  half  of  1955, 

The  newly  issued  report 
shows  six  months  income  before 
Federal  tax  provision  was  $1,- 
993,000.  The  comparable  figures 
are  $3,462,900  in  1955  and  a 
$1,000  loss  in  1954. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  Hearst  “Con”  reported  net 
income  of  $344,700.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  $384,600  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1955. 


John  W.  Cullen  Sr., 
Taken  by  Death  at  82 

John  W.  Cullen  Sr.,  82,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  and  head  of  the  John  W. 
Cullen  Co.,  Inc.,  until  several 
years  ago,  died  Aug.  4  at  Win¬ 
ter  Park,  Fla. 

A  resident  of  Wilmette,  Ill., 
for  more  than  45  years,  he 
moved  to  Chicago  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  western  manager  of 
the  Main  Belting  Co.  He  subse¬ 
quently  became  president  of  the 
newspaper  representative  firm 
of  Robert  E.  Ward,  Inc.  The 
name  was  changed  to  the  John 
W.  Cullen  Company  in  1929.  Mr. 
Cullen  continued  as  head  of  the 
company,  representing  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  Ohio  Select  List. 

Besides  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
he  is  survived  by  two  sons,  John 
W.  Cullen  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Cullen  Company,  and  Richard 
L.  Cullen,  head  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office  of  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  H.  True  of  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

• 

Mnnce  New  Rep. 

Hugh  V.  Munce  has  joined 
the  Detroit  staff  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  Co,,  n  e  w  s  - 
paper  representatives.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising.  For  five  years  he  was 
with  the  Pontiac  Motor  Divi- 
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Gannett  Co. 
TV  Operation 
Is  Approved 

Washington 

Examiner  Elizabeth  C.  Smith 
is  recommending  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  authorize  continuance  of 
“the  well-balanced  program” 
service  of  a  share-time  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

In  a  case  that  has  been  de¬ 
bated  in  and  out  of  court  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  found  no  basis  for  a 
protest  filed  against  WHEC, 
Inc.  and  Veterans  Broadcasting 
Co.,  which  have  been  operating 
the  channel  10  station. 

Probity  of  some  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  offered  in  support  of  the 
protest  brought  by  Gordon  P. 
Brown,  owner  of  the  Federal 
Broadcasting  System,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  examiner’s  report. 
She  found,  specifically,  no  basis 
for  an  assertion  that  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  (W'HEC)  ever 
had  suppres.sed  news  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

In  the  area  of  control  of 
media.  Miss  Smith  advised  the 
FCC  that  there  was  no  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Gannett  Company 
has  any  monopolistic  power  or 
that  it  engages  in  monopolistic 
practices  with  its  newspaper- 
broadcast  interests.  Therefore, 
she  ruled,  the  share-time  TV 
operation  would  not  result  in 
an  unlawful  concentration  of 
media  control. 

The  examiner  accepted  the 
delineation  of  “local  control” 
philosophy  in  the  various  Gan¬ 
nett  enterprises.  There  are  no 
written  rules  governing  the 
operation  of  the  newspapers  by 
their  managing  editors,  and 
each  Gannett  newspa])er  has 
its  own  editor  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  page,  she  stated. 


^Morning  After^ 

Typhoon  Edition 

The  Okiwiwa  Morning 
Star  was  knocked  out  for 
two  days  by  a  typhoon  on 
Aug.  1  and  2,  two  weeks 
after  moving  into  a  spanking 
new  $20,000  building. 

Publisher  Bob  Vermillion 
reported  to  E&P  this  week 
that  “we  suffered  no  real 
damage  except  to  the  cement 
sign  on  top  of  the  building.” 

A  “Morning  After”  edition 
was  published  Aug.  3.  In 
place  of  the  customary  mast¬ 
head  was  a  photo  of  the 
damaged  “Morning  Star” 
sign,  the  g  and  capital  S 
missing. 

Phila.  Bulletin 
Buys  TV  Outlet 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’n 
aOiliated  broadcasting  company, 
WCAU,  Inc.,  is  purchasing 
voting  control  of  WGBl-TV  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Donald  W.  Thornburgh,  pres¬ 
ident  of  WCAU,  said  the  firm 
i  s  paying  $6.’)0,000  for  15 
shares  of  voting  stock  and  10 
shares  of  non-voting  stock, 
amounting  to  control  of  Scran- 
t  o  n  Broadcasters,  Inc.  The 
WCAU  purchase  involves  only 
the  UHF  television  outlet. 

In  recent  years  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer's  parent  corpora¬ 
tion,  Triangle  Publications,  has 
acquired  TV  properties  in  sev- 
eial  cities. 

• 

Ghiirrh  PR  Firm 

Denver 

The  Rev.  T.  Edward  Giles, 
former  newspaperman,  heads  a 
new  venture  in  public  relations 
here  —  Institutional  Publicity 
Consultants,  which  will  service 
churches  and  other  religious  in¬ 
stitutions. 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Exclusive — County  seat — Growing 
$200,000.00,  terms. 
BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  I>.  C.  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Jack  V.  Har>ey 
Wa.hinK'on  Bldx- 
Sterline  3-4341-2 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2753-fi 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
1101  Healey  Bids- 
Jaekaon  5-1576-7 


W.  R.  Twininx 
111  Sutter  St. 
Kxbrmik  2-5671-2 


Bangor  Loses 
Afternoon 
Paper  Again 

Bangor,  Me. 

The  Bangor  Evening  Com¬ 
mercial  ha.s  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  and,  for  the  second  time 
in  less  than  three  years, 
Maine’s  third  largest  city  is 
without  an  afternoon  paper. 

Founded  in  1870,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  expired  in  January 
19.54,  Publisher  James  D.  Ewing 
citing  lack  of  advertising. 

The  following  October  the 
paper  resumed  publication  as 
the  Bangor  Patriot  under  man¬ 
agement  of  Monte  F.  Bourjaily. 

Mr.  Bourjaily  withdrew  last 
May  and  Arthur  Brown 
took  over  as  publisher,  restor¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  original  name, 

Mr.  Brown  announced  Aug. 
0  that  lack  of  advertising  once 
again  had  killed  the  Commer¬ 
cial.  He  said  the  paper  was 
.solvent  and  would  pay  its  debts. 

The  Commercial  employed 
.50  persons  on  a  weekly  payroll 
of  $.”,.500.  Its  circulation  was 
estimated  at  4,000,  compared  to 
about  70.000  for  the  morning 
Bangor  Daily  News. 

“Many  larger  accounts  want 
circulation  before  advertising 
with  the  result  that  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  continue,”  Mr. 
Brown  stated. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  New  5'ork 
businessman  w’ho  has  a  summer 
home  in  Maine,  announced  the 
suspension  to  the  staff  in  a 
letter  to  general  manager, 
Richard  I.owcock. 

• 

Tlioriihiir^li  Resigns 
From  Philu.  Inquirer 

Philadelphia 

Richard  .A.  Thornburgh,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  resigned.  No  im- 
mediate  succes- 
s  o  r  has  been 

■  \  announced.  Mr. 

■  J  Thornburgh 

I  had  been  on 

The  Inquirer 
since  19”4  when 
the  old  morning 
Public  Ledger 

.  with  the  In- 

Thornburgh 

He  began  his 
newspai»er  work  in  his  native 
city,  Richmond,  I  n  d.,  and 
worked  on  various  Indiana  ami 
Ohio  papers  before  coming  to 
Philadelphia  in  1923.  He  rose 
thi'ough  the  ranks  to  become 
executive  editor. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

the  governing  bodies  of  all  mu¬ 
nicipalities  located  within  the 

State  of  - ,  Boards  of 

County  Commissioners  of  the 

counties  in  the  State  of - , 

Boards  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  counties  in  the  State 

- ,  and  all  other  boards, 

bureaus,  commissions  or  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  State  of - , 

excepting  grand  juries,  in  part 
by  public  funds  or  expending 
public  funds  shall  be  public 
meetings. 

“Section  2.  Any  person  or 

persons  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 

-  dollars  or  by  impri¬ 
sonment  in  the  county  jail  for 

a  period  not  exceeding - , 

or  by  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

“Section  3.  All  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

“Section  4.  If  any  provision 
of  this  act  or  its  application  to 
any  person,  board,  bureau,  com¬ 
mission  or  organization  shall 
be  held  unconstitutional,  such 
decision  shall  not  affect  the 
Constitutionality  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  act  or  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  any  other  munici¬ 
pality,  board,  bureau,  commis¬ 
sion  or  organization. 

*  *  * 

SurcEs.s  in  this  campaign 
can  be  achieved  if  editors 
merely  have  the  bilks  introduced 
at  the  right  time.  The  chances 
are  that  many  state  legislators 
have  never  thought  about  these 
things  before.  Not  only  must 
they  be  educated  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  such  statutes  for  the 
public’s  protection,  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  aroused  to  demand 
such  action. 


sor  has  been  Flliplove^t  \ailie 
announced.  Mr.  c  i  '  ai 
Thornburgh  Sunday  Magazine 

had  been  on  Today’s  Living,  The  Herald 
The  Inquirer  Tribun-e  Magazine  will  be  the 
since  1934  when  title  of  the  New  York  Herald 
the  old  morning  Tribune’s  new  Sunday  publica- 
Public  Ledger  tion  which  will  make  its  first 
was  merged  appearance  Sept.  9, 
with  the  In-  The  first  part  of  the  two- 

quirer.  phrase  winning  title  was  sug- 

He  began  his  gested  by  Miss  Marge  Toomey, 
ork  in  his  native  secretary  to  the  promotion  man- 
lond,  I  n  d.,  and  ager.  She  was  the  first  of  27 
rious  Indiana  and  entrants  to  .supply  the  winning 
before  coming  to  name.  The  second  part  was  sug- 
in  1923.  He  rose  ge.sted  by  Roy  I.  Newborn,  city 
ranks  to  become  circulation  manager.  Each  re- 

tor.  ceived  $1,000. 
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487  Newspaper  Ad  Rates  1^"“'  Neeiy  Dies; 

^  r  Noted  for  Stunts 

Average  11.4%  Increase 

Ruth  Neely,  past  president 


Evanston,  Ill. 

The  average  advertising  rate 
change  for  487  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  to  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  Service  was  an  11.4% 
increase,  as  compai-ed  with  an 
11.2%  increase  for  ;j.37  daily 
papers  in  the  .same  period  of 
1935. 

A  total  of  487  out  of  1,563 
newspapers  included  in  the 
SR&DS  continuing  study  re¬ 
vised  line  rates  during  the  first 
half  of  19.36.  This  is  1.30  more 
than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  195.3.  One  rate  de¬ 
crease  was  received  from  a 
newsi)aper  during  the  current 
period  under  study. 

.Media  Rates  Go  Up 

Following  are  highlights  of 
the  SR&DS  report  for  other 
media  for  the  first  half  of  ’56: 

CONSUMER  MAGAZINES 
— Rased  on  the  one  time,  black 
and  white  page  rate.  111  maga¬ 
zines  out  of  4.’>6  included  re¬ 
vised  rates  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  An  in¬ 
creased  rate  was  received  from 
100  magazines  and  11  decreased 
rates.  For  the  .lanuary-June 
period  of  195.3,  .317  magazines 
were  included.  Of  the  total.  111 
increased  rates  while  19  showed 
a  decrease.  A  stable  rate  of 
average  increase  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  both  years,  14.1% 
thus  far  in  19.36,  14.2%  for  the 
same  period  in  195.3. 

Radio  Rates  Drop 

R.\DIO  —  The  highest  time 
class  for  one  hour  and  one  min¬ 
ute  spots  WB'  used  as  a  basis 
of  change.  Of  the  2794  stations 
included  in  this  report.  243  re¬ 
vised  the  hourly  rate  during  the 
first  six  months  of  19.36.  'There 
were  87  increases  in  rate  and 
1.36  decreases  received  over  the 
same  period.  The  over-all 
change  in  the  hourly  classifi¬ 
cation  was  a  decrease  of  6.7%. 
Comparative  figures  for  1955 
are  not  available. 

Of  29.3  stations  changing 
their  one  minute  rates,  146  sta¬ 
tions  increased  rates  and  149 
stations  decreased  their  rates 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1956.  The  average  rate  of 
change  was  a  decrease  of  4.0%. 

TELEVISION  — There  were 
447  television  stations  included 
in  the  1956  six  month  report, 
150  revising  the  one  hour  rate 
in  the  highest  time  bracket.  This 


compares  with  427  stations  in-  * 
eluded  in  the  1955  six  month  re-  ‘ 
port.  Increased  rates  ware  re¬ 
ceived  from  146  stations  while  1 
4  decreases  in  rates  were  re-  * 
ceived  during  the  same  period.  > 
The  average  rate  of  change  in  ' 
hourly  rate  was  a  21.6%  in-  < 
crease  compared  with  a  20.7% 
increase  for  106  stations  dur-  ' 
ing  January-June  1955.  * 

Of  166  stations  revising  one 
minute  rates,  160  stations  in¬ 
creased  rates  while  6  requested  J 
a  decrease.  During  the  compar¬ 
able  1955  period,  114  stations  ‘ 
revised  one  minute  rates,  110 
noting  an  mcreuse  and  4  sta-  | 
tions  decreasing  the  one  minute 
rate.  The  over-all  rate  of  change  | 
for  the  six  month  period  in  , 
1956  was  a  21.6%  increase  com-  i 
pared  with  25.2%  for  the  same  j 
1955  perio<l. 

•  I 

Press  Wireless 
(Jiange  Approvetl 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications  i 
Commission  has  approved  trans¬ 
fer  of  control  of  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  to  the  New  York  Times  , 
Co.,  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Inc.,  and  Time.  Inc.,  through 
the  surrender  of  51.5%  stock 
held  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Co.,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Beacon 
•lournal  Publishing  Co.,  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.  and  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  Publishing  Co., 
plus  $159, 0(K)  notes  owed  to 
them  by  press  wireless,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  55%  undivided  in¬ 
terest  in  real  estate  at  the 
present  transmitter  site  in 
Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Press  wireless  ownership  will 
now  be  divided,  approximately. 
New  York  Times,  36%;  Herald 
Tribune,  28%,  and  Time,  36%. 
(E&P,  July  14,  page  75). 

• 

Ordered  to  Quit 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
was  advised  last  week  that  its 
Egyptian  correspondent,  Issa 
Korashi,  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Cairo  government  to  quit 
sending  dispatches  to  the  News. 
Two  London  reporters  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Egypt.  The  News 
said  the  only  complaint  against 
Korashi  was  that  he  cabled 
stories  “before  the  information 
was  officially  announced  by  the 
government.” 


Cincinnati 

Ruth  Neely,  past  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association,  is  dead  at  81,  after 
a  year’s  illness. 

Reportedly  the  first  newspa¬ 
per  writer  of  her  sex  to  fly  in 
an  airplane,  she  performed 
many  stunts  during  a  career 
beginning  on  the  old  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune  in  1907. 
Her  first  day  on  that  paper  she 
wrote  a  story  which  made  page 
one. 

In  1909,  when  she  took  part 
in  a  “flying  circus”  here,  she 
also  figuratively  landed  on  the 
first  i>age.  Her  name  as  an 
ardent  fighter  for  women’s  suf¬ 


frage  in  the  early  1900’s  is 
commemorated  on  a  plaque  in 
Hamilton  County  courthouse. 

In  private  life,  the  wife  of 
William  C.  France,  she  was  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  then  the 
Post.  She  left  in  1935  to  do 
publicity  for  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Before  newspaper  work 
she  had  been  a  school  teacher. 

Miss  Neely  was  .said  to  be  the 
first  woman  to  make  a  balloon 
ascension  alone.  The  balloon  al¬ 
most  landed  in  a  lake.  She 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Sus¬ 
pension  Bridge  here  to  get  a 
story  on  how  an  iron  worker 
feels,  and  she  slid  from  the  top 
to  the  Union  Central  skyscraper 
to  the  ground  on  a  wire  fire 
escape,  for  another  yarn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buy*  the  newspaper — it’*  the  per- 
Mtnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thi* 
ia  why  we  in*i*t  on  peraonal  contact 
aelling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Plea*ant,  Mich. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspaper*  and  radio  atationi.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Line  Roles  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  timet  9  2  9  554; 

1  9  654.  Add  154  lor  Box  Serxice. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  timet  9  904  per  lint  eKh  insertion; 

3  timet  •  954;  2  times  9  $1.00; 

1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  3  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  lint,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  lint  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  It 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36,  R.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunitica  in  proven  field*. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virsinia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12168  W.  Wa*h- 
inxton  Boulevard,  Los  Ancelea  €6, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nile  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 

WE  WILL  be  Klad  to  negotiate  for 
the  *ize  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
;  SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
I  Saving*  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

dHb  COMPETTENT  appraieal*  and  con¬ 
sultation*  ;  confidential  brokerage :  SO 
years  of  honest  dealing.  Stype*.  Roun- 
I  tree  &  Co.,  626  Market  St..  San 
I  Francisco  6,  California. 

;  CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  News- 
!  papers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 

I  P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Books,  Magazines _ 

WA.N’TEI)  —  magazines,  weeklies, 
monthlies  and  other  periodicals  by 
,  publisher.  Small  and  large  runs.  Mail- 
;  ing  facilities.  Alsu  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  magazine.  B<ix 
■  3322.  E»litor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  , 

Buaineaa  Opportunitiea 

Publicationa  Wanted 

BUILD  FINE  FUTURE  as  your  own 
boss.  We’ll  sell  51  per  cent  of  un-  . 
opposed  Southern  California  weekly  in 
college  town  about  to  boom.  We're 
so  high  on  potential  we  Insist  on  keep¬ 
ing  49  per  cent.  Price  $8,000.  with 
$5,000  down.  Or  suggest  your  own 
deal.  This  is  one-man  or  man-and- 
wife  operation  to  start.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions  first  letter.  Box  8019,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER-HUNTING  journalist,  j 

35,  will  invest  substantially  in  daily, 
large  weekly  in  partnership  arrange-  ' 
ment  where  capital,  experience,  fi¬ 
larial  talents,  ambition  fully  utilized. 
Will  arrange  interview,  furnish  details 
confidentially  if  your  paper,  town  and 
needs  are  right  for  what  can  offer.  ‘ 
Box  3337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  wants 
daily  Chart  Area  4-5-9,  10-25,000  i>oi>-  1 
ulation  town.  Box  3331,  ^itor  &  | 
Publisher.  1 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  j 

Job  Printing  j 

WEEKLIES  ! 

MONTHLIES  i 

CIRCULARS 

Modern  plant  near  New  York  can 
handle  more  work ;  small,  large  runs ; 
Union.  Mailing  facilities.  Lots  of  news¬ 
print.  Box  8138.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Netcaatanda  Selling  E&P 

Job  Shopa  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE  Old  establiKhed  Job  Shop. 
Price  $16,000.  including  machinery, 
gfKKlwill  and  stock  on  hand.  $2,500. 
Five  year  gross  sales  average  $26,000. 
E^iuipment  consists  of,  Heidelberg  and 
Kluge  automatics  —  Whitlock  and 

C  &  P.,  Oswego  power  cutter  32", 
Linotyi)e  Model  18,  saw,  stitcher.  i>er- 
forator,  drill,  lots  of  hand  ty|)e.  Has 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Contact 
T.  W.  Foster,  News-Herald,  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  sold  at 
ELSTER’s  World  Wide  Newsstand, 
N.  W.  Corner  13,  Market  Streets,  Phil-  | 
adelphia.  Never  Closed.  j 

Preaa  Engineera 

PAUL  F.  BIRD  1 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding  ! 

Flatbeil  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular.  I 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York  ! 

JU  1-0687 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

65-69  Frankfort  Street 

New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9775  | 

National  Advertiaing  Space 

GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 

AMAZING  emburban  business! 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

HOW  WOULD  that  ad  look  printed 
by  oflFset?  Schedule  privie-winning 

(ABC)  Corner  Cupboard,  Drawer  3020, 
Orlando.  Florida. 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co.  ' 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job  ! 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 

Phone:  Bywatcr  7634 

Publicationa  For  Sale 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast  ' 

Tel.  8-4164  975  N.  Church  Street  i 

Rockford  Illinois 

POTEN'nAL  DAILY  —  Fast-growing 
California  oiieration  grossing  $100,000. 
$30,000  buys  control.  Give  qnalifiea- 
tions  first  letter.  Box  3020,  Eklitor 
t  Publisher. 

^yndicatea  -  Featurea 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  established 
exclusive  weekly  for  sale.  $12,000. 
Rare  opportunity.  Box  3228,  fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

REAL  ESTATE  pages  need  column 
“Little  Journeys  to  Great  Homes”. 
Samples  free;  Louise  Hubbard.  3701 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Wash.  8,  D.C. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  2,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Atlantic  County — Frank 
Pitale,  416  Bellevue  Ave.,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 

TELEVISION  NOTES,  a  weekly  col-  i 
umn  of  TV  news.  $l  i>er  week.  Free  1 
Siimple.  EIbi  News  ^rvice,  131  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  ’ 

P'OR  SALE:  Well  established  shopper 
in  eastern  South  Dakota.  Price  reason¬ 
able  with  exceptional  opiiortunities  for 
job  shop.  Box  3327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 

Compoaing  Room 

KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
town  of  2,000  ]M)pulation,  $21,000 
gross  :  price  $22,500,  only  $7,000  down. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kas. 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  Hay  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines.  < 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 

ONE  of  the  best :  in  Area  #6,  a 
4,000-circuIalion  county-seat  weekly. 
Requires  $30,000  down.  Please  write 

lully,  including  your  financial  status. 
The  DIAL  Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  De¬ 
troit  1,  Michigan. 

BLUE  STREAK  COMET  #562  Lino- 
tyi>c,  2-90  channel  mngiizines,  30  space 
hands,  electric  j)Ot,  automatic  feeder,  ' 

SUBSTANTIAL  INTEREST  in  east 
cost  weekly  newspaiier.  Annual  sales 
$70,000.  Own  composition  plant  9000 
paid  circulation.  GotMl  |>otential  for 
morning  daily.  Exceptional  opiiortu- 
nity.  Box  2931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

equipiied  with  teletyi>e  setter,  also  ' 
teletyiie  setter  |>erforator  #2036  with 
perforator  justification  control,  both 
excellent  condition.  Available  due  to 
[  consolidation.  Venango  New8)m)>er8 

1  Inc.,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  industrial 
area.  Chart  Area  6.  Annual  gross 
al>ove  $200,000.  Down  Payment  $100,- 
000.  Broker.  Box  3309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 

1  World  there  must  l>e  a  reaw^n — 
j  $76.50  to  $88.50  each,  FOB  Elkin. 

!  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
'  descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  660,  Elkin. 
North  Carolina. 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertyi>e  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co.. 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III. 

WEEKLIES  —  DAILIES 

We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

MACHIIVERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Mail  Room 


NEWSPAPER  STUFFING  I 

MACHINES  FOR  SALE  I 

Six  Halvorsens,  each  with  6  heads ; 
three  with  vacuum  Dinners  ;  three  with 
needle  openers ;  can  handle  sections  I 
up  to  64  pattes ;  8|>eed  5500  to  6000  | 
per  hour.  Machines  can  handle  six 
sections.  All  machines  are  in  Kood 
operatint;  condition.  For  inspection  or 
further  information  call  or  write  to 
Miles  Krestan,  Production  Engineer, 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  400  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia  1,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Phone  Rittenhouae  6-1600. 


ISetcaprint  i 

DIRECT  MILL  ! 

SHIPMENTS 

DOMESTIC  ' 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE  i 

In  Lnrite  Si7.e  Rolls 
*4  And  '4  Size  Rolls  Available  for  i 

Immediate  Shipments  and  for  j 

Deferred  Deliveries  Durinir  The  | 

Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at  j 

Attractive  Prices.  I 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  in  | 

Carload  Lots  for  Immediate  j 

Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN  i 

PAPER  CORP. 

160  East  .?5th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Murray  Hill  5-S564  _ 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO.  ' 

Newsprint  Specialists  ; 

15V4— 16— 16V>— 17— 17%— 31 
34  ~  '45  '  60'~'61 — 62  ■  64‘~'  66 
Rolls*  Sheets  —  Your  Siie.  i 


ISnosprint 

Offer  Spot  Shipment 

Few  Cars  61"  180  Tons 
White,  36"  diameter 
63%  inch  Standard 

Also  I  Car  Pink 

61"  rolls  36"  diameter 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shipments 
Contract  Shipments 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

Lartre,  Half  and  %  Rolls 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N  Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830;  JU  2-4174 
Domestic  &  Foreign  Shipments 

WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 

Now  In  Production 
LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC,  NY  MU  6-6960 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  sUndard 
32  lb.  IhVi”  16"  16>^"  17"  22%"  I 

24"  31"  32"  83"  34"  35"  rolls.  Also  I 
European  newsprint  46-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  August,  September,  October 
delivery. 

BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 


P.  O.  BOX  ISO 
MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Preas  Room 

GOSS  4  DECK  PRESS 

I  iwo  Plate  wide.  Color  cylinder,  four 
color  work.  A  C.  drive.  All  stereo- 
tyi>e  equipment.  Available  now. 


655  Westchctster  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022 _ Est.  1930 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
396  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  _ AL  4-8728 

Newsprint 

Your  best  source  of  supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 

208  W'alnut  St.,  Philadelphia  6, 
Pennsylvania.  Market  7-0800 


1  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

I  P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idab^ 

!  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  4u. 
50,  75.  100  and  150  H.P.  AC.  Two  75 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprocketi.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  90S.  Boise,  Idaho. 

'  64  PAGE  SCOTT 

!  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14V4"  plate  ' 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
1S>A"  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 
5  Column  Easy  Raster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
30  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle.  3  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
25  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  5  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
service. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


8-COLUMN  STEREOTYPE  CHASES 
for  21*/^  cut-off;  good  condition;  316.50 
each.  Crow  Associates,  175  N.  Ridge- 
land.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE;  stereotype  imt.  3  ton,  86 
inch  diameter  with  six  6  KW  heaters 
and  control.  Box  176,  Sparta,  Illinois. 


Equipped  for  Color  Work  with  2  sets 
of  Twin  folders,  22%”  cutoff,  two  60 
HP  DC  Drives  with  generator  to  con¬ 
vert  to  AC. 

MUST  GO — Priced  to  sell  quickly. 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

8  PAGE  Angie  Bar  Duplex  press  — 
good  condition,  available  late  fall.  Re¬ 
placing  with  Rotary.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  at  Rialto  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  101  S.  Riverside  Ave.,  Rialto,  Cal. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  LOW  Construction  Units 
1  DOUBLE  Central  Folder 
LENGTH  sheet  cutoff  2234" 

END  roll  brackets,  electric  hoists 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  86.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  ...  A  rewinder  splicing 
table  and  drive  capable  of  spe^s  of 
2,000  feet  per  minute.  Box  3235,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room  Press  Room 


HIGH  SPEED— COLOR! 

12  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Superimposed 
Full  Color  Units;  8  pairs  Folders;  Bal¬ 
loons  ;  Reels.  Tensions,  Pasters ;  A.C. 
Drives.  Can  Be  Sold  as  3  Octuples. 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  leads  for  spot 
color ;  Roll  Arm  Brackets ;  A.C.  Drives. 

TUBULAR*24  PAGE 

DEKATUBE,  Goss ;  new  in  1952 ;  Bal-  I 
loon  Former ;  A.C.  Drive ;  Complete 
Stereo. 


REAL  BARGAIN 

FOR  Quick  Sale;  4  Units  Scott  Multi- 
Type  with  4  folders;  22% "  cut-off. 

•  •  • 

15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS 

GOSS-High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ; 
A.C.  Drives;  23 A"  cutoff. 

3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

1  UNIT  Reversible;  22% "-A.C.  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


HOE  MAIL  %  —  FOLDER 
Rebuilt  (6  years  a«ro).  Have  connect-  I 
intf  parts,  gears,  etc.,  for  Hoe  Simplex 
Press.  Can  also  be  attached  to  almost  ' 
any  single  or  double  width  newspaper  I 
press.  Can  be  seen  running  on  our 
floor  until  Sept.  1st.  Available  for  I 
immediate  delivery.  j 

Mattia  Press,  Belleville,  New  Jersey.  1 
PLymouth  9-0600. 

USED  PRESSES 
Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  i 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  eon-  { 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  Presses  ' 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  60,  III. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


COMPLETE  PRESS  &  STEREO 

$10,000 

Urgent  need  for  more  spare  makes  us 
offer  this  2-unit  Hoe  for  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  figure.  New  equipment  al¬ 
most  ready  :  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It’s  doing  e.xcellent  work. 
$10,000  gives  you  press,  furnace,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shaving  equipment, 
complete  electrical  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  2  motors,  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker,  South  Omaha  Sun,  800 
Brandeia  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Gd^S  STRAIGHT  UNE  82  ^GE. 
single  width,  color  cylinder  front  page, 
available  now.  Box  3339,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

4  Kemp  Immersion  burners  e<iuipped 
with  thermocouples 

2  Turbo  compressors.  No.  2,  Series  T 
A  flame  outage  control  system 
2  Weston  Sensitrol  relay  systems 
1  Kemp  steel  metal  pot,  1*^  ton 
capacity. 

Contact  Arthur  Willsey,  Pressroom 
Foreman,  Olean  Times  Herald,  Olean, 
New  York. 


STEREO  NEWS  PRESSES 
GOSS  16  page  press,  23t/4'’  cut-off 
SCOTT  16-24  page.  23-9/16"  cut-off 
SCOTT  48  page,  22-9/16"  cut-off  | 
Tompkins  Printing  Equipment  Co. 
712  S.  Clark  Chicago.  Illinois  > 


NEW  PRESS  expected  in  October.  We 
have  for  sale  a  Goss  Monitor  12  page 
press  with  mat  roller  and  complete 
stereotyping  equipment.  May  be  seen 
in  operation.  B'lill  information  on  re¬ 
quest.  Daily  Union,  Junction  City. 
Kansas. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago.  Webster  9-3238. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

WANTED — Four  Units,  late  model  64 
pagre  press.  AC  drive.  22%"  cut-off 
preferred.  Want  roll  stands  but  would 
conrider  reels.  Write  Box  3208.  Editor 
&  Publisher  with  complete  details  in- 
cludingr  price. 

WANTED  —  Newspaper  mat  roller 
Reading  Chronicle  Press,  Inc.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Massachusetts. 

MUL’TIFACE  Teletype.setter  Perfora¬ 
tor  wanted  for  immediate  delivery 
with  or  without  magazines.  Give  serial 
number  and  detail  spare  parts  etc. 
Box  3325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

Artists  -  Cartoonists 

ARTIST  for  eastern  daily.  Fast  and 
versatile.  Retouch  and  layout.  Box 
3213,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  and  good  record. 
Chart  Area  2 — Circulation  30,000.  Give 
complete  details,  salary,  references, 
etc.  Box  8017,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

WE  ARE  looking  for  a  young  man 
capable  of  handling  major  real  estate 
and  auto  accounts.  A  good  chance  to 
learn  all  phases  of  the  classified  opera¬ 
tion  on  progressive  MES  combination. 
Over  80,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area 
1  7,  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3100,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 


Eastern  metropolitan  combination  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  leader  in  its 
field,  located  between  Chart  Areas  2 
and  3.  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  experienced  telephone  room  super* 
visor.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  someone  who  is  capable  of 
orfranizinir  and  controllinfr  a  large 
group  of  girls.  Write  giving  age. 
resume  of  past  experience  to  Box  3343. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  dC  PUBLISHER  for  August  11,  1936 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertismg 

ANXIOUS  TO  DEVELOP  our  classi- 
fie<l  columns.  Salary  and  commission. 
Position  0|)en  for  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  desire  to  make  for  themselves  a 
lucrative  permanent  |)osition.  Write 
Box  3318,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  with  A-1 
sales  record.  We  are  seeking  a  young 
man  with  several  years  exi)erience 
who  feels  he  is  ready  to  direct  a 
small  department  of  his  own.  Must 
have  good  educational  background  and 
be  willing  to  move  to  New  York  City. 
Opportunity  offered  by  large  daily  ; 
business  publication.  Reasonable  start*  : 
ing  salary,  good  future  earnings. 
Write  fully  co  Box  3332,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

WANTED  —  Classified  manager  for  j 
Morning*  Evening*Sunday  combination 
in  northwest.  Submit  full  particulars.  ' 
Box  3106.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dhplay  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  I 
Here  is  an  unusual  opportunity  in 
Central  Illinois  with  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  respected  papers  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west.  Circulation  39,000.  | 

We  want  a  young  man  with  experi¬ 
ence,  particularly,  one  who  has  at¬ 
tended  a  Bureau  of  Advertising  Work  ; 
Shop  session  or  has  a  successful  record  i 
of  selling  on  a  smaller  newspaper.  { 
We  will  start  the  right  man  at  $100 
per  week,  plus  incentive  plan.  Annual 
vacation.  Hospitalization,  Life  Insur-  j 
ance.  Retirement  plan,  etc.  Write  us  i 
a  selling  letter  about  yourself.  All  I 
replies  held  in  confidence. 

The  Daily  Pantagraph  | 

Bloomington.  Illinois  I 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  qualifications  to  direct 
and  sell  in  both  national  and  local 
classifications.  Weil  staffed  depart¬ 
ment  ;  all  essential  working  tools ;  con¬ 
genial  associates  and  good  working 
conditions.  Modern  plant,  well  known 
New  England  daily  newspaper,  40,000 
circulation  in  recognized  productive 
market.  Complete  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3142,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER  NEEDED.  15,000 
Evening  and  Sunday,  town  45,000. 
Proven  Record  essential.  Edgar  Willis, 
Advertising  Director,  Delta  Democrat 
'Hmes.  Greenville,  Miss. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILY  (6100 
A.B.C.)  has  opening  in  its  advertising 
department.  Needs  young  man  with 
some  selling  and  layout  experience. 
Salary  arrangement.  Write  details. 
Box  3136,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALF^SMAN,  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  $110  weekly  plus  bonus, 
other  benefits.  If  you  are  young.  i>er- 
sonable,  with  a  good  selling  record 
behind  you.  this  is  the  job  for  you. 
Write  Rix  3319.  Editor  *  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  Expand  ng  department 
offers  above  average  opi»)rtunity  for 
exiierienced.  aggres.sive  young  ad-man 
under  36  who  wants  to  go  places. 
Must  have  layout  and  copy  ability  with 
lots  of  solid  sell.  City  is  trading 
center  for  Northern  California’s  great 
Shasta  Vacation-land.  Potential  un¬ 
limited.  Year  ’round  skiing  within  an 
hour,  mild  winters,  excellent  hunting 
and  fishing.  Airmail  replys  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Milton  A.  Towle.  Record- 
Searchlight,  Redding,  California. 

WOMAN  who  can  at  least  gross  own 
salary  in  excellent  non-competitive 
weekly  field.  News,  Brandon.  Missis¬ 
sippi. 


WAN’TED:  young,  but  experieni^  ad- 
vertUing  SALESMAN  for  top  job  on 
7,000  California  daily.  Exceptionally 
bright  future  in  fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Top  salary,  bonus.  No  chair 
warmers,  please.  Write  Box  8132, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  can  turn  out 
selling  layouts  and  copy  for  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Write  Box  3234,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN  who  is  ear¬ 
nestly  seeking  a  new  association  for 
growth,  this  111  year  daily  offers  a 
real  opportunity  in  its  Local  Display 
Department.  Present  circulation  of 
over  23,000  serves  3V6  county  market 
with  Janesville  its  shopping  center. 
Annual  vacation,  insurance  and  hospi¬ 
tal  benefits.  Write  immediately  your 
qualifications  and  experience  in  sound 
selling,  making  attractive  layouts,  and 
preparing  effective  selling  copy.  In¬ 
clude  picture  and  all  details  helpful 
to  us  in  quickly  determining  your 
qualiflcations.  G.  W.  Gressman,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida  , 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417,  69 
E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CE  6-5670. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium- 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  conditions.  Box 
3044,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN  to  set  up  news¬ 
paper  library  from  scratch  and  direct 
its  operation  for  large  metropolitan 
paper  in  Chart  Area  8.  Man  or  woman 
with  education  and  experience  along 
this  line  now  in  second  or  third  posi¬ 
tion  in  similar  work.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  3140.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

’TOP-FLIGHT,  imaginative  women’s 
editor  to  direct  staff  and  produce  lively, 
interest-holding  pages  for  two-paper 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  seven- 
day  operation.  Salary  to  fit  caliber. 
Send  resume.  Chart  Area  11.  Box 

3107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTTED:  Top  grade  Sunday  magazine 
reporter-writer  for  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
8123,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 

I  ALERT  REPOR’TER  to  coyer  local 
'  government  and  general  assignmenta. 

I  One  to  three  years  experience  pre- 
I  ferred.  Write  E.  J.  Karrigan,  AMMl- 
CAN  NEWS.  Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. 

!  DAILY,  60,000,  wants  experienced  re- 
I  porter  or  rewrite  man ;  also  girl 
reporter,  feature  writer.  Midwestem- 
I  ers  preferred.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
]  8229,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

!  DETROIT.  Experienced  corresixjndent 
!  needed.  Part-time.  Man  or  woman. 

!  News,  trade  reports,  features.  Write 
.  in  full  to  News  Editor,  Boot  and  Shoe 
Reorder,  Chestnut  ft  66th  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  39,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDI’TOR 
for  8-weekly  chain.  New  Jersey.  Op¬ 
portunity  here.  Car  required.  Box  3228, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _  _ 

GROWING  OHIO  DAILY,  over  16,000, 
seeks  young  reporter  to  handle  cor- 
f  respondents  and  cover  rural  trading 
area.  Car  essential.  Newspaper  and 
community  have  much  to  offer.  In 
reply  give  complete  resume  of  cx- 
■  perience  and  salary  required.  Write 

Box  3207,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ _ 

IMMB:DIATE  opening  for  reporter 
with  some  experience  either  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Reply  air  mail  giving 
i  background,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Publisher,  The  Herald, 

Rutland,  Vermont.  _  _ _ 

OPPORTUNITY  to  move  to  big  city. 

>  See  Dettx>it  Free  Press  Promotion  ad 
j  classific^ion^ _  _ _ 

I  YOUNG  reporter,  general  assignment, 
feature  writing.  Are  you  not  only  in¬ 
terested  In  daily  newspaper  experience 
'  but  alao  in  a  chance  to  learn  much 
I  about  atomic  energy  and  life  in  a 
!  unique  municipality?  Contact  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee  State  education,  experience, 
salary,  when  available. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


MANAGING  OR  EXECUTIVE 
EDITOR 

Key  man,  one  with  proper  background 
for  an  evening  newspaper  in  a  rapid- 


EXPERIENCE®  CITY  reporter  wanted 
by  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald.  Send 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Starting 
salary  $76.00. 


PRINTERS  two  day  situations  open 
for  capable  o|>erators  on  the  Glovers- 
ville.  New  York  Leader-Herald.  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  P.  A.  Oaksford,  Production 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
'  huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to 
I  $100  for  single  photo-and-eaption  fea- 


ly  growing  glamorous  Florida  Resort 
Area.  One  wbo  can  meet  people  and 
can  take  charge  of  News  and  Editorial  | 
Department.  One  who  can  also  speak 
before  groups  of  people. 

Although  age  is  not  too  important 
we  would  like  to  have  someone  be¬ 
tween  86  and  40.  This  could  be  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Address  ; 
LM.  Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mahoney.  Inc.,  I 
1663  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City.  ! 
REPORTER,  general  news,  college  ' 
town,  evening  daily.  Write  fully. 
News  Editor  Record,  Ellensburg, 
Washington.  i 

SPORTS  EDITOR  by  Oregon  daily.  | 
Permanent  position  open  September  | 
10th.  College  town.  Fine  fishing,  hunt-  j 
ing,  skiing.  Give  qualifications.  Box  : 
8217,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SPORTS  writerTphotographer  ! 

on  daily  in  lively  small  city.  Con¬ 
genial  workinff  conditions  with  attrac-  ! 
tive^  benefits.  Need  soonest  possible.  ; 
Write,  wire  or  call  particulars  to 
Stewart  Newlin,  WellinsTton,  Kansas, 
Daily  News. 

SUN  JOURNAL,  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina,  wants  both  desk  man  and 
sports-general  reporter.  Dependable  men 
only  need  references. 

WIRE  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
evening  daily  in  midwestern  capital. 
Box  3204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  Young  man  to  write 
for  and  assist  in  producing  top-flight, 
established  monthly  publication  of 
Cleveland-headquartered  firm.  Magazine 
article  writing  experience  required. 
Some  travel.  Write,  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  education.  Box  3211,  F^itor 
A  Publ isher. _ 

ALERT  YOUNG  NEWS  MAN  with 
initiative  desiring  to  further  himself 
in  the  editorial  department  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Cover  news  beats  and  spe¬ 
cial  features,  also  to  be  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  on  wire  desk,  and  other  duties. 
Good  chance  for  advancement.  Southern 
New  England  afternoon  daily  of  9,000. 
Growing.  List  experience  and  salary 
range.  College  graduate  with  two  or 
three  years'  experience  on  weekly  or 
amall  daily  preferred.  Ability  to  use 
camera  required.  Box  3244,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  as  general  assignment 
reporter  on  Southern  New  England 
morning  paper  of  17.000  circulation. 
Growing.  Variety  of  assignments,  po¬ 
lice,  fire,  and  City  Hnll.  College  grad¬ 
uate  with  one  or  two  years*  experience 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  preferred. 
List  experience  and  salary  range.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  use  camera  helpful.  Box  8245, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  NOW  —  an  experienced 
newsman ;  a  veteran  deskman  capable 
of  fill-in  'slot*  work ;  a  girl  who  can 
work  a  beat  or  pen  a  feature.  Morn¬ 
ing  paper,  EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 
Chart  Area  3,  salary  determined  by 
experience.  Reply  Box  3250,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AFT'ERNOON  DAILY  wants  reiwrter 
with  iK>lice  beat  exjierience.  Write  or 
call  V.  A.  Stanfield,  New’s  Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

DESKMA.V  to  start  September  1  on 
11,000  p.m.  daily.  Some  Experience 
necessary.  References.  Must  state 
salary  expected.  Wire  or  write  Jim 
Wilson,  Manap'ing  Editor,  News,  Wil- 
mlngton.  North  Carolina. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Oregon  city  of  12.000  growing  com¬ 
munity.  on  Columbia  River  with  fish¬ 
ing  and  other  recreation.  Immediate 
opening.  Write  managing  editor,  giv¬ 
ing  training  experience,  salary  require- 
ments.  The  Dallas  Chronicle. 

CX)PY  DESKMAN,  experienced.  Chart 
Area  2.  Ox>d  job,  good  pay,  good 
future.  Write  Box  3317,  FMitor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  social  editor,  reporter,  for 
live  I^ke  Michigan  resort  city.  Send 
writing  samples  details  to  William  N. 
Roesgen,  S<»uth  Haven  (Michigan! 
Daily  Tribune. 


EXPERIENCED  SOCIETY  F-DITOR  ! 
adaptable  to  small  fast-Krowins  town.  I 
Salary  depends  on  experience.  Alan 
Pugb,  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  N.  M. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  middle-sire  I 

daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  fully. 

Box  3321,  Editor  &  Publigher. 
NEWSMAN  general  reporting,  able 
to  handle  wire.  Herald  Times.  Mani- 
towoc,  Wistwnsin. _ _ 

OPPORTUNITY 
for  Recent  J-School  Grad 
Northern  Ohio  small  daily  needs  young 
man  in  September  for  associate  editor; 
assist  with  advertising,  Pleaae  write 
fully  to  Shelby  Daily  Globe,  Shelby, 
Ohio. _ 

PAINSTAKING  WRITER,"  young  woT 
man  or  man  interested  chiefly  in  maga¬ 
zine  Journalism,  to  join  staff  of  serv-  i 
ice  club  magazine  in  September.  Chart  | 
Area  6.  Resume  to  Box  3329,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 

PRIZE  WINNING  Illinois  weekly  seeks  I 
news  editor-reporter ;  experienced  pre-  I 
I  ferred.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
'  right  man.  Handle  all  news,  no  ad-  I 
1  vertising.  Salary  better  than  most  I 
I  dailies.  W’rite  Box  3320,  Editor  &  i 
;  Publisher. 

i  REPli)RTE]^PliotdGRAPHER  forTf- 
.  temoon  daily.  Some  experience  pre- 
'  ferred.  Permanent  position.  Apply 
j  George  H.  Bevan,  Editor,  Corning 
j  Leader,  Corning,  New  York. 

;  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER~2~  or 
I  more  years  experience  to  rove  on  news 
and  feature  assignments  over  half  of 
Northern  New  England  state.  Give 
full  particulars  regarding  background, 
experience,  health,  salary  requirements, 
etc.  Box  3316,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

REPORTER  SPORTS,  general,  some 
copy  reading.  J-Grad  preferred.  Solid 
future.  Write  in  detail  publisher  Car¬ 
teret  County  News  Times,  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina.  I 

R‘EP0RTER“  wanted  for  cTty  and 
siiorts  beats.  Exiierienced  preferred. 

F  ne  daily  in  beautiful  Ozarks  region. 
Daily  Mail.  Nevada.  Missouri. 
VERSATILF,  EDITORIAL  WRITER, 
MALE.  For  picture  stories  in  color 
and  Black  and  White.  State  age, 
salary  and  experience.  Box  3306,  Edi-  ' 

tor  &  Publisher.  ' 

WANTED:  Combination  news  man  and 
photographer  for  good  regional  trade 
paper  (weekly),  middle  Atlantic  area. 
Knowledge  of  retailing  valuable  but 
not  necessary.  Salary— $6,000.00  per 
year,  plus  car  and  expenses.  Will  pay 
cost  of  moving.  Write  full  details  of 
background  and  experience.  Box  3308, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED  —  General  news  reporter, 
minimum  experience,  opportunity  un¬ 
limited.  southern  daily,  mail  data, 
clippings,  salary  expectable.  Opening 
early  September.  Box  3328,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _  | 

WE  HAVE  NEED  OF  one  reporter  ] 
and  one  copy  reader  on  a  Metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  in  chart  area  10.  ' 
Prefer  applicants  under  3.6.  Only  | 
those  giving  full  details  of  education,  | 
employment,  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  will  be  considered.  Reply  to 

Box  3311,  Ivditor  &  Publisher. _ ' 

WOMEN’S  news  reporter,  eastern  p.m.  . 
daily.  Top  scale  for  experienced,  able 
j  gal.  Box  3323.  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 
YOUNG  MAN  for  assistant  editor  wittT 
I  opportunity  to  become  editor  if  talent 
I  warrants.  Unusual  chance  for  ad- 
i  vancement  on  large  modern  weekly  in 
I  two-college  community  in  Northern 
;  New  York.  G<iod  salary,  top  benefits, 
i  Position  now  o()en.  W’rite  'Hiomas  P. 

I  Dolan,  General  Manager,  Courier-Free- 

!  man.  Pot.sdam,  New  York.  _ 

,  YOUNG  PUBLISHING  FIRM  with 
!  three  weekly  paiiers  -Ixmg  Island  area 
-  needs  an  editor  and  advertising  man 
or  woman  interested  in  making  small 
'  financial  investment  with  services. 

Lindenhurst  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 

8  East  Hoffman  Avenue 
i  Lindenhurst,  L.  I.  LI  6-6600 


Superintendent. 

ROTARY  PRES9MAN-STEREOTYPER  ' 
needed  by  south-central  Pennsylvania  . 
daily.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717  ' 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERIN-  ' 
TENDENT  —  Thorough  knowledge  of 
composing  room  and  teletypasetter  i 
operation.  Executive  ability.  Open  ' 
shop.  Chart  Area  2.  Population  I 
60,000.  Box_8M6,  ^ditor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOENGRAVER  6  day  week  after¬ 
noon  Newspaper.  New  equipment. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  C.  L.  Eanes, 
Evening  Press,  Levittown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


WANTED 

TELETYPESETTER 

OPERATOR 

experienced 
6  day  week 
Chart  Area  2 

Box  3247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
with  ability.  C^iart  Area  2.  Apply  Box 
3334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINCIS^or  photo- 
engravers,  superintendents,  machinists 
and  operators,  union  and  0|)en  shop. 
Send  application  to  PNPA.  2717  N. 

Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 

MACHINIST — Chart  Area  2.  Familiar 
with  operation  of  all  model  Intertypes 
plus  operation  of  Teletypesetter.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  good  pay. 
W'rita  Box_3310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRINTER— Foreman  or  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  3333, 
Editor  t  Publi.sher.  Chart  Area  2. 

TUBULAR  PRESSMAN 
No.  1  spot:  competent  crew  of  three; 
16  page  Goss  Unitube  only  six  years 
old:  five  afternoons  and  Sunday  am.; 
7,500  circulation;  some  color;  experi¬ 
enced  second  man  can  handle ;  per¬ 
manent  ;  good  earnings ;  excellent  plant 
and  working  conditions ;  university 
town  of  30,000 ;  position  open  about 
September  1.  Write  Harold  Belknap. 
Transcript.  Norman.  Oklahoma,  giving 
age,  experience  references  present 
earnings,  etc. 


tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  161  W.  48  St..  N.Y.C..  N.Y. 

Promotion — Public  Relation! 

PROMOTION- 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  . . . 

LONG  ESTABLISHED,  consistently 
growing  New  Jersey  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

WE'RE  Looking  for  a  creative  man  of 
vision,  able  to  reach  practical  solutions 
to  problems  of  expansion.  Man  will 
direct  and  c(x>rdinate  all  phases  of 
promotion,  working  directly  with  pub¬ 
lisher  and  department  heads.  Public 
Relations  program  Includes  general 
public  and  1(X»I  and  National  Adver- 
tisen.  Must  have  ability  to  represent 
the  paper  in  public.  A  rewarding 
challenge  to  a  capable  man  with  a 
history  of  solid  achievement.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3186,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROMOTION  ASSISTANT  in  small 
promotion  department  of  metropolitan 
daily  in  Chart  Area  8.  Man  with  all- 
around  promotion  experience  or  with 
aptitude  in  advertising  promotion, 
j  Know  copy,  layout,  be  able  to  write 
j  news  stories,  with  some  production 
experience.  Write  full  details.  Box 
3139.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS— Large  Indian¬ 
apolis  firm  has  attractive  offer  for  a 
man  under  30  with  an  Indiana  back¬ 
ground  who  likes  to  write.  Should  be 
a  college  graduate ;  have  newspaper 
editorial  or  advertising  agents  ex¬ 
perience,  including  managing  the  work 
of  others ;  a  go<^  personality  and  a 
liking  for  people.  Please  include  state¬ 
ment  of  background,  education  and 
experience.  Box  3303,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  opening  in 
Pennsylvania  college.  Write  enclosing 
resume  to  Box  3302,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Salesmen 

•  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS,  Ver- 
tpont's  largest  newspaper,  has  opening 
j  on  retail  staff  for  competent,  young 
salesman  to  handle  major  accounts. 
!  Substantial  salary  and  top  bonus  ai- 
I  rnngement  with  profit-sharing  plan  and 
i  all  known  benefits.  .Must  be  aggressive 
I  new-business-getter.  Will  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  training.  including  Bureau 
Workshop  and  Oiieration  Ste|)-Up.  This 
advertisement  will  appear  only  once 
since  we  seek  the  alert  type  who  al¬ 
ways  reads  trade  papers.  Write  fully, 
including  nil  information,  pay  require¬ 
ments,  etc. 


EDITOR  AM)  PL  RUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ Retearch-Analyti* _ 

RESEARCH  man  for  largest  and 
growing  daily  and  Sunday  in  impor¬ 
tant  midwest  city.  Few  years  research 
experience  needed,  IBM  knowledge 
helpful.  Room  for  growth  in  active, 
expanding  situation.  $5500  plus,  de- 
l«nding  on  experience.  Pay  moving 
expense.  New  York  interview  can  be 
arranged.  Resume  to  Box  3300,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


CAattified  Advertiting 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualised  attention  in 
this  20-iesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  abiiity 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  Business  Man¬ 
ager  or  Comptroller.  Desire  bigger 
opportunity  to  use  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  management.  Mini¬ 
mum  $10,000.  Employed  Chart  Area 
9.  Box  3216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNDER  40  newsman.  Id  years  all 
phases  :  small,  medium  daily  including 
mechanical.  $7800  min  mum  start. 
Chart  Areas  4,  9,  12.  Box  3301.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Presently  employed  as  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager.  Seeking  an 
opportunity  where  results  will  bring 
advancement.  Chart  Area  2,  3  or  6. 
Box  3210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MA.N  exiierienced  in  morning 
and  evening  circulation  home  delivery 
and  motor  routes,  desires  location  in 
(Thart  Areas  7,  8.  11  or  12.  Detailed 
information  upon  request.  Box  3326. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Ditplay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  New 

York  newspaper  representative  with  8 
years  National  and  Retail  sales  ex¬ 
perience-industrious.  Age  36,  will 

relocate.  Box  3105,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST 

Canadian,  28,  desires  challenge  with 
California  daily,  semi-weekly  or  De¬ 
partment  store.  Have  9  years  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  exi>erience  in¬ 
cluding  layout,  copy,  and  contact.  All 
replies  acknowledged.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged. 

Write  Box  8200,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Duplay  Advertising _ 

ADVCTTISING  EXECUTIVE— Mature, 
experience  as  classified  manager,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director,  advertising 
director,  (17^  million  lines),  business 
office  consultant ;  successful  in  eco¬ 
nomy  oi)eration ;  detail  knowledge 
classified,  retail,  promotion  ;  organise 
or  revitalize  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  ;  institute  sales  controls,  establish 
sales  goals.  Seek  advertising  director¬ 
ship  small-medium  daily  preferably 
where  there  is  future  possibility  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  in  business  man¬ 
agement.  Now  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
8039,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN: 
Outstanding  record  with  leading  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily:  department  stores, 
specialty  shops.  Experienced  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  Believes  in  planned  selling.  Go^ 
merchandiser,  familiar  Neustadt  re¬ 
ports  as  aid  to  selling.  Now  partner 
4  years  printing-publishing  business. 
Seeks  top  level  sales  job  retail  staff 
metropolitan  daily  Chart  Area  1,  2, 
8.  4.  Excellent  reason  for  change. 
Married.  36,  finest  references:  Mini¬ 
mum  salary,  $10,000.  Write  Box  3342, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  NOTCH  SALESMAN— wants  job 
with  future,  lifetime  of  (family) 
weekly  experience,  6  years  daily,  now 
with  80,000  daily,  30,  family  man. 
Liberal  Arts  Degree,  very  good  lay¬ 
out  and  copy,  a  go-getter  with  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Relocate  chart  area 
10  or  12.  Write  Box  8324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections.  Also  have  journalism  juniors 
seeking  jobs  at  minimum  wages.  Birch 
Personnel,  59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
2,  Illinois. _  _ 

ASSIGNMENTS  or  temporary  report¬ 
ing  job  wanted.  Daily,  weekly,  general 
and  trade  journal  experience.  Non- 
drinker.  <^an  travel.  Box  8122.  Mitor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

I  COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
j  women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
;  in  the  Eaat  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
I  newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
1  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
I  town  Personnel  Agency.  130  W.  42 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  skilled,  imagi- 
I  native,  seeks  news,  magasine  oi>en- 
ing.  Married,  80.  Missouri  degree, 
tight,  bright  writer.  Now  in  New 

York.  Box  8137.  Editor  ft  Publi-^er. 

15-YEAR  BACKGROUND.  sporU  edi¬ 
tor-columnist.  city  editor,  seeking  move 
!  in  late  September  to  enterprising 
1  daily;  prefer  east.  Box  3121.  Editor  ft 
!  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  employed  newsraan- 
'  photographer  wants  publicity  spot 

with  travel  opimrtunity.  Non-drinker, 
top  references.  Write  Box  8084,  Edi- 
,  tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  DESKMAN  wanU  change 
to  afternoon  paper  about  October  15. 

,  Fast,  reliable,  sober.  With  present 
employer  15  rears.  44.  $125.  Chart 

Areas  4.  5.  0.  10,  12.  Box  8002, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'  MARRIED  VET.  83,  reporter  five 
I  years,  seeks  position  on  a.m.  daily, 

I  60.000  circulation  up.  Box  8103,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  highly  competitive  area, 
7  years  on  8  small-medium  dailies,  B.A. 
'  journalism,  other  journalism  back¬ 
ground,  seeking  better  spot  for  self, 
family  after  September  15.  36,  capable, 
responsible,  still  learning.  Prefer  West. 
Box  8239.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING 

8|K>t  on  metroiiolitan  daily  sought  by 
new.sman  with  ten  years  top  reporting, 
re-write,  editing  exiierience  New  York 
and  midwest.  Box  3313,  E<litor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  August  11,  1956 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR-  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Thoughtful,  hard-working,  able.  Avail¬ 
able  in  September  for  daily  in  Caro¬ 
lines  or  Virginia.  Box  8203,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 


FORMER  LARGE-CITY  reporter,  city 
editor  6000  daily,  just  out  of  Army 
seeks  political,  general  reporting,  large 
city,  state  capital,  county  seat.  BA 
Government,  MA  International  Rela¬ 
tions.  Single,  Anywhere — right  paper, 
job  and  salary.  Box  3218,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

HARDWORKING  REPORTER,  80. 
i  married,  6  years  experience,  BA  and 
!  MA  degrees,  wants  government  news 
I  iob  on  large  daily.  R.  S.  Johnston, 
1  F31C1.  Stadium  Terrace,  Champaign, 
Illinois. 


IS  THERE  a  live,  Atlantic  coast  non- 
I  metropolitan  daily  interested  in  a 
,  young  city  editor  with  the  energy  and 
I  imagination  to  build  up  and  maintain 
"saturation"  local  news  coverage?  Out- 
;  standing  record.  Box  3240,  Editor  ft 
<  Publisher. 

MANAGING,  SUNDAY,  TRAVEL  EDI¬ 
TOR,  39,  22  years’  exiwrience,  seek¬ 
ing  position  on  eastern  daily  or  Sunday 
paper,  available  September  15.  Box 
;  3233,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  MARILYN  MONROE 

I  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  ad,  but 
I  I  know  what  people  like  to  read!  If 
!  you  have  a  small  daily  and  need  an 
experienced  editor,  or  if  yon  have  a 
larger  paper  and  need  to  fill  a  desk 
slot,  I’m  your  man.  Top  references. 
Now  employed.  Will  go  anywhere  at 
own  expense  for  interview.  Prefer 
Zone  3  or  4.  Salary  needs  modest, 
i  Box  3221,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESK  WORK  wanted  by 
girl  literary  festival  winner.  Associate 
editor  prize  winning  student  paper. 
Double  major  journalism-radio.  Gradu¬ 
ating  August  16.  Box  3205,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN.  Photogra¬ 
pher.  32.  6^  years  experience.  Chart 
Areas  1  to  6.  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Give  all  details  to  Box  3215,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  13.000 
midwest  daily  seeks  position  on  com¬ 
parable  or  larger  West  Coast  daily. 
Write  Box  8224,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  30,  editor- 
reporter  11  years  $110  plus.  Fast, 
reliable.  Available  Septem^r  1.  Box 
8248,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


;  YOUNG  MAN  with  cum  laude  journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  Medill,  college  paper 
I  experience,  3  years  grad  studies  in 
:  political  science  at  Columbia.  2  ns 
{  Ford  Foundation  fellow,  seeks  any 
I  type  writing  or  editorial  position  in  ! 
I  New  York  area.  Box  8249,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 


BUSINE.SS  EDITOR:  I.*.«t  three  years 
writer-editor  for  giant  corporation 
wants  return  to  newspaper  on  busi¬ 
ness  de.sk.  Former  prize-winning  re¬ 
porter  on  daily  over  2  years.  Trade 
magazine  editor  2  years.  32.  married, 

1  child.  B.  A.  degree.  Box  3336,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  honors  long  in  storage 
with  college  year  book.  Samples  now 
do  talking  for  29-year-old  news-feature  i 
writer  with  7  years’  experience.  Call¬ 
ing  all  media  where  writing  style  and 
imagination  are  just  as  sacred  as 
clarity  and  accuracy.  New  York  City, 
please.  Box  3341,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
COUPLE  wish  to  write  editorials, 
handle  Letters  To  Editor,  and  do 
cultural  reviews  for  daily  with  patri¬ 
otic  American  policy.  A.  L.  Wilhoite, 

7  W.  17th  St.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
REPORTER,  rewrite,  copyreader :  25 
years  experience,  46,  single.  Wants 
to  locate  in  Oregon.  Washington  or 
Alaska.  Now  operating  own  Public 
Relations  Office  and  fed  up  with  it. 
Bo.x  3335,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WRITING,  editing,  management,  PuIh 
lie  Relations  job ;  former  editor-pub¬ 
lisher-owner  weekly  newspapers  many 
years.  In  addition  to  ability  l^sed  on 
long  experience,  am  creative,  con¬ 
genial,  completely  dependable.  Living 
New  Jersey  commuting  distance  New 
York  City.  Can  re-locate.  Box  3340, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  31,  imaginative,  experienced, 
responsible  bard  worker.  Impressive 
record.  Tops  on  makeup,  photo  edit¬ 
ing,  features,  Sunday  magazine.  Box 
3330.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  Vet,  27,  just  finished 
J  School  will  locate  anywhere  there’s 
a  good  daily.  Some  experiences  on  a 
daily.  Eager  to  learn.  Complete 
resume  furnished.  Eugene  Ingalls,  59 
Donaldson  Ave.,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER,  6  years 
daily  experience,  32,  looking  for  larger 
newspaper.  Knows  makeup,  heads, 
camera.  Worker.  Box  8306,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ _  _ 

THESE  CREDENTIALS  spell  versa¬ 
tility:  Temple  University  J-grad,  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  small  daily, 
magazine  editor  in  the  Army,  medical 
editor  for  Far  East  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  Ago  28,  married,  want  challeng¬ 
ing  job,  reasonable  pay.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  6.  8  or  12.  Resume  furnished. 
Write  Box  3314,_F/Iitor  ft  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN-REPORTER  with  experi¬ 
ence  small  daily,  metropolitan  daily 
and  major  wire  service  desires  locate 
areas  10,  11,  or  12.  Box  3304,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS? 
Man  with  coat  cutting  know-how  avail¬ 
able.  Foremanship  or  assistant  to  ag- 
ressive  production  manager  ok.  Box 
8202,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ME<5hANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
expert  on  ads,  markup.  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
makeup  ;  electrician.  Mechanic,  photo¬ 
engraver ;  held  first  class  FCC  license: 
union  :  areas  2,  3  or  4  ;  will  furnish 
references.  Box  3338,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _ 

DEPENDABLE  '  PRESS  -  STEREO 
I’OREMAN  with  long  service  on  26- 
50.000  circulation  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaiHtr  desires  change.  Pub¬ 
lisher  knows  of  this  advertisement. 
Full  details  ui>on  reque-t.  Write  Box 
3315,  bklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


I  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  SEEKS 
i  PERMANENT  POSITION  WITH 
CALIFORNIA  OR  PACIFIC  NORTH¬ 
WEST  MEDIUM/LARGE  DAILY. 
Eight  years  experience,  photo-journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  Recent  work  experience 
in  Southern  California,  prior  training 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Member  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association.  Single,  27,  Vet. 
Full  camera  e(|ui|iment,  strobe  and 
car.  Available  today.  Wire  collect: 
Jsy  H.  Auslander.  Jr.,  1235  E.  Coast 
Highway.  Santa  Baihara.  California, 
woodland  9-2422. 


Promotion — Public  Relation* 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  man  desires 
challenging  position  with  future.  Broad 
Public  Relations  experience,  all  pbaaes. 
University  graduate,  advertising-jtair- 
nalism.  Versatile  writer,  'niorongh, 
accurate  organizer.  Good  on  details. 
Under  30.  Box  3209,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

I  Ten  years  exiwrience  ail  mediae  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  trade  writing,  re¬ 
tail  promotions.  Top  references.  Box 
■  3307,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

:  '  “  SWITCH 

,  into  Public  Relations  sought  by  crack 
rewrite-idea  man  with  decade  top-flight 
news  and  feature  experience  in  mid¬ 
west  and  New  York.  Box  3312.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Itobert  U.  Brown 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Com-  lished.  It  should  be  done  by 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  Informa-  statute. 

tion  is  launching  a  campaign  to  Only  the  following  seven 
get  editors  to  promote  and  states  have  both  of  these  de¬ 
sponsor  introduction  of  model  sirable  laws:  Alabama,  Califor- 
laws  in  the  44  state  legislatures  nia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisicna, 
which  meet  next  year.  The  Utah  and  Washington, 
laws  would:  1.  Guarantee  in-  The  Si«rma  Delta  Chi  model 
spection  of  public  records;  2.  law  entitled,  PubMc  Reco'ds 
Provide  for  open  meetings  of  Open  To  Examination  By  Citi- 
all  state,  county  and  municipal  zens,**  reads  as  follows : 
bodies.  “Section  1.  .411  state,  countv 

This  is  a  good  time  for  all  and  mun’cipal  records  shall  at 
newspapers  to  start  marshal-  all  times  be  open  fov  a  p''r.sonal 
ling  public  opinion  in  their  inspection  of  any  citizen  of.  and 
areas  to  support  these  bills,  those  in  charee  of  such  records 
The  Illinois  auditor’s  scandal  is  shall  not  refuse  this  privilege 
the  only  example  needed  to  to  anv  citizen, 
show  the  wisdom  of  guaranteed  “Section  2.  Penaltv — Any  of- 
inspection  of  public  records,  ficial  who  shall  violate  the  nro- 
Illinois  has  no  such  law.  Al-  visions  of  119.01  shall  be  sub- 
most  every  editor  can  cite  his  ject  to  removal  o’’  imneachment 
own  difficulties  with  closed  and  and  in  addition  shall  be  deemed 
secret  meetings  of  schoolboards,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
county  commissioners,  state  unon  conviction  .shall  be  punisb- 
agencies,  etc.  ed  bv  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing  hundred  dollars,  or  impi-ison- 
editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  ment  in  the  countv  jail  not  ex- 
Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the  ceeding  ♦^hree  months. 


SDX  committee.  He  has  lined 


Photoo-rapbing 


up  important  members  geo-  public  records — In  all  cases 
graphically  to  get  the  ball  roll-  where  the  public  or  anv  person 


ing  in  each  area. 


interested  has  a  right  to  insnect 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Auq.  13-18— Democratic  National  Convention,  Chicago. 

Aug.  17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of 
the  Carolinas,  Mid-Summer  meeting,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  20-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25— Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  7-9 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Fall  Conference. 
The  Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Sept,  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-14 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  10-14— Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Union  League 
and  Press  Clubj  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  13-14— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  IS — Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association,  annual  Fall 
meeting,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  IS— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  first  annua! 
working  session.  Holiday  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.Y. 

Sept.  16-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  26— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sept.  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  29-30 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Wolford,  Danville.  III. 


It  is  not  an  easy  road  ahead.  extracts  ov  make  copies 

Mr.  Newton  points  out  that  public  records,  instru- 

early  this  year  SDX-sponsored  meats  or  documents,  anv  such 
“open  meeting”  laws  were  in-  Person  shall  hereafter  have  the 
troduced  in  the  legislature  of  access  to  said  r“cords. 

of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  documents  or  instruments  for 
and  Mississippi  but  all  three  the  rumose  of  making  pboto- 
were  defeated.  There  is  .an  “in-  P’-aabs  of  the  while  in  the 
herent  distrust  of  open  gov-  possession,  custodv  and  control 
ernmental  proceedings”  on  the  "f  the  lawful  custodian  there- 
part  of  politicians,  Mr.  Newton  of.  or  his  authorized  deputv. 
points  out.  And  we  agree.  work  sV>all  be  done  urrfer 

Alabama  was  the  first  state  suoervisir>n  of  the  lawful 
to  adopt  an  “open  meeting”  u 

law  in  1915.  Since  then  only 

8  other  states  have  followed  .^"^77  reasonable 

suit.  They  are:  California,  u  "^-7,  ' 

Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  fa'd  work  ..hell,  where  possible, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Utah  and  m  the  room  where  the 

Washington.  records,  documents  or  in- 

struments  are  by  law  kept,  but 
eie  are  only  22  states  same  in  the  judgment  of 

which  guarantee  by  statute  the  custodian  of  the  said 

right  of  the  public  to  inspect  records,  documents  of  instru- 
pubhe  records.  -They  are:  A  a-  ^^„ts  be  ixcpo.sible  or  im- 
bama  Arizona,  California,  Flo-  practicable.  U^en  the  said  work 
rida,  Idaho,  Indiana.  Kentucky.  ^^her  room 

Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Michi-  p,.  pi^pe  nearly  adjacent  to 
gan,  Minnesota,  Missisippi,  ^he  court  hou.se  as  mav  be,  to 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  he  determined  by  the  board  of 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Ore-  county  commissioners  of  the 
gon.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wash-  j,aid  county.  Where  the  provid- 
ington,  Wisconsin.  jpp  pf  another  room  or  place  is 

In  the  other  26  states  the  neces.sary,  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
public’s  right  to  inspect  the  re-  viding  the  same  shall  be  paid  by 
cords  of  their  elected  officials  the  person  desiring  to  photo- 
is  hemmed  in  by  many  qualifi-  graph  the  said  records,  in.stni- 
cations  and  is  not  clearly  estab-  ments  or  documents.  While  the 


said  work  hereinbefore  men¬ 
tioned  is  in  progress,  the  lawful 
custodian  of  said  records  may 
charge  the  person  desiring  to 
make  the  said  photographs  for 
the  services  of  a  deputy  of  the 
lawful  custodian  of  said  records, 
documents  or  instruments  to 
.supervise  the  same,  or  for  the 
services  of  a  lawful  custodian 
of  the  same  in  so  doing  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  person  de¬ 
siring  to  make  the  said  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  custodian  of  the 
said  records,  documents  or  in¬ 
struments,  or  in  case  the  same 
fail  to  agree  as  to  the  said 
charge,  then  by  the  board  of 


county  commissioners  of  said 
county.” 

The  model  law  entitled,  “An 
Act  Requiring  All  Meetings  Of 
The  Governing  Bodies  Of  Mu¬ 
nicipalities,  Counties,  Boards  Of 
Public  Instruction,  Boards  Of 
County  Commissioners  And 
Other  Boards,  Bureaus,  Com¬ 
missions  Or  Organizations,  Ex¬ 
cept  Grand  Juries,  Supported 
In  Whole  Or  In  Part  By  Public 
Funds  Or  Expending  Public 
Funds  To  Be  Public  Meeetings, 
provides : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  state  of  - : 

“Section  1.  All  meetings  of 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Dependable  Linotype  Comets  Save  Money, 


Set  Type  FAST! 


1956  /  ^ 

ren'Sr.uiSiy  U.h«n.a. 


E.  J.  Quilla,  General  Foreman 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Visalia,  California 


Dalton,  Georgia 


Publishers,  machinists  and  operators  from  coast  to 
coast  rely  on  their  Linotype  Comets  to  beat  daily 
deadlines  consistently. 

That’s  because  the  swinging  front  and  keyboard, 
one-piece  keyrod  action,  70°  magazine  angle,  extra¬ 
sensitive  distributor  clutch,  efficient  electric  pot  and 
other  exclusive  features  make  the  Comet  unmatched 
for  speed,  dependability  and  easy  maintenance. 


DEPENDABILITY  SATISFIES -“The  Comet  is  all  it  is  claimed 
to  be,”  says  E.  J.  Quilla,  of  the  Visalia  Times-Delta,  as  he 
checks  the  feather-touch  keyboard  action  on  a  Comet. 
“We  have  had  a  minimum  of  only  minor  adjustments 
and  are  extremely  well  satisfied.” 


tiiiit* 


Get  the  factual  story  first  hand,  or  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  world’s  fastest  straight  matter 
machine.  Just  write  your  Linotype  Agency. 


TOPS  FOR  PERFORMANCE -L.  A.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Dalton  Citizen-News,  reports:  “We’re  very  pleased  with 
our  five  Linotype  Comets.  They’ve  lived  up  to  all  that 
was  promised  and  then  .some!  Maintenance  costs  have 
been  surprisingly  low  and  production  exceedingly  high.” 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Set  In  Limotiff>e  r^rMna  and  membrre  o/  the  Spartan  famltp 


LINOTYPE 


Ag( 


i:  Atlanta,  Batton,  Chicaga,  Clevaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  Yark,  San  Francisca.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


In  Cincinnati's  evening  field . . . 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves! 


'  POST 

leads  Times-Star  by 

1,627,241  lines  in 

total  advertising 
^  for  1955!  ^ 


Our  circulation  figures* 
do  their  own  talking  too! 
Total  gain  since  1940: 

the  POST:  18,085.  The 
Times-Star:  1586. 
Enough  said. 

•ABC,  3-31-66 


In  linage  ...  in  circulation 


Cincinnati's  largest  evening  newspaper 


The  CINCINNATI  POST 


Robert  K.  Chandler,  fAanager,  General  Advertising 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  N  EWSPAPERS 


NtW  YORK.  WorM.rW*grainST)w  Sun  COLUMBUS . Cltinn 

CLtVfLAND . Pntt  aNCINNATI . Pori 

nnSBUROH . Pnu  KB4TUCKY . Pori 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi  Covington  odUion,  Cincinnoii  Pori 

INDIAN AFOLIS . Thnot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnwi  SnnlM 

Oeneral  Advertitint  Department,  330  Perk  Avemie,  New  Verk  City 


DDIVER  .  .  .  Rodtr  Mowrioin  Novn 
BIRMINOHAM  ....  Pori-Horold 

MEMPHIS . Prou-ScimHor 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorchl  Appoal 

WASHINOTON . Nowt 

Chkepe  Sen  Frendtce  Detroit 


EVANSVmE  .  .  .  . 

.  Prou 

HOUSTON . 

.  Prou 

FORT  WORTH  .  .  . 

•  Prmi 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  . 

Tribum 

a  PASO  .... 
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